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Preface 


I have, as always, received constant support and excellent advice 
from two dear old friends: Judith Shklar and George Armstrong 
Kelly. The sudden death of the latter in December 1987 deprived 
the learned world of a great Enlightenment scholar, and me of a 
friend whose loss I regret every' day. It is to him that I dedicate this 
edition of Bossuet’s Politique - a work which fascinated him, and on 
which he could have written the definitive commentary. As conso¬ 
lation there are a few fine Bossuet pages in his Mortal Politics in 
Eighteenth-Century France - that extraordinary study of death and 
dying in French philosophy from Bossuet to Robespierre. If 1 miss 
the book he might have written, how much more do I miss the 
charming, generous, humane scholar who would have given it to usl 

The best piece of practical advice 1 received in preparing this 
edition came, characteristically, from Judith Shklar - who urged me 
to view Bossuet not as a conventional Christian political philosopher 
in the Augustinian or Thomist mode, but as a “Judaizing Calvinist” 
who tried to “draw” a (not very' Christian) politics from Kings and 
Chronicles. Not until I had finished my edition did 1 fully appreciate 
the exactness of her words: as usual, she saw the end when I could 
only see the beginning. To have such a friend, as generous as she 
is learned, is a constant joy. 

The third person in my' trinity of helpers was my wife, Joan A. 
Riley, whose excellent Catholic education enabled me to see at every 
turn the unorthodox nature of Bossuefs “orthodoxy.” She also typed 
the entire manuscript and checked all of the Scriptural citations -- a 
labor of love for which I can never be grateful enough. 



Preface 


My son, Patrick Riley Jr., of the Department of French, University 
of California^ Berkeley, gave me a great deal of help with Book vii 
of the Politique - one of the most difficult, as well as the longest. 
For that kindness I am most grateful. 

I would also like to thank my friend and colleague Theoharis 
Constantine Theoharis, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy, who helped me to see the sheer oddity of Bossuet’s reading of 
Judges and i Kings. His knowledge of Scripture provided me with 
many a suggestive hint. 

Finally I would like to thank the Bibliotheque Nadonale, Paris, 
which permitted me to see the original manuscript of the first six 
books of the Politique - the only surviving part in Bousset's hand; 
and the British Museum - which supplied me with a photocopy of 
George Keating’s 1826 translation of Book i of the Politics. 

Patrick Riley 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Bastille Day 
July 14, 1989 

I have taken advantage of the re-issuing of Bossuet’s Politics by 
updating the Bibliography and by correcting a few errors. 

This edition would never have been possible without the wise 
advice of my dear friend Judith Shklar, whose premature death in 
1992 was a blow to all who admired and loved her, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
St Valentine’s Day, February 1998 


Introduction 

I 

Jacques-Benigne Bossuet was bom (1627) into a parliamentary family 
in Dijon which had been horrified by the Fronde, and by the weaken¬ 
ing of monarchical authority during the minority of Louis XIV,‘ He 
was educated by the Jesuits, and had for his mentor Nicolas Comet - 
the theologian who later “unmasked” Jansemsm (and the “five prop¬ 
ositions”) as a form of demi-Calvinism in the Sorbonne*^ After some 
years as a canon at Metz, his fame as a preacher began to grow; by 
1662 he was preaching in Paris before Louis XTV (“On the Duties of 
Kings”), and in 1675 even served briefly as the King^s spiritual coun¬ 
selor. He was named Bishop of Condom in 1669, and then (more 
importantly) tutor or preceptor to the Dauphin in 1670.^ For this not 


^ Fut giQod account of the life of Bossuet, see Therese Goyet, L 'Humanitmt dt Boauit 
(Paris: Libiairie Klmcksiect, 1965), Vol. I. One must malte allowance for Goij-et’s claim 
that Bwsxier was a classical humanist steeped tn Ptato and Aristotle, and for her 
insistence on his devotion to Descartes. Almost certainly she gives too much prominence 
to philosophy, ancient and modern, and too little to i'Emtare Satftte. For a briefer but 
more judicious w de Bessuet^ see Jacques Tnichet, La Potiiique Be Bofsud (Parts: Armand 
Colin, Lg66), pp. ^ff. CTruchet also offers the best-halanced asscssinent of Bossuet's 
political thou^t.) 

^ See the esrceUcnl notes to Bossuet's Orais&n JutKlfre de Nienias Conui (1663), in Bossuet, 
(Euvres, ed. Abbe Vetat (Paris: Pleiade, iqbj), pp. TtqBfF., particularly p. i igg: “Bos¬ 
suet had been for twenty years the preferred student and the very dear friend of Nicholas 
Comet.” It was Cornet's unmasking of Jansetkism which drove Antoine Amauld from 
the Sorbonne, and (much later} from France itself. 

^ See Jacques Le Brun's Introduction to Bossuet, Poiiti^iu tiree da pTopre^ pareles dc 
VEcrituu Samtt (Geneva; Ltbrairie Dnoz, 1067), p. x. This introduction is valuable if one 
already knows the argument of the Petitique. 
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vciy scholarly youth Bossuet wrote the Discourse on Univcnal History^ 
arguing that human affairs are shaped by divine Providence particulihre 
(published in j68i), and the first six books of the Politics drawn fwm 
the Very Words of Holy Scripture — a Politique which he set aside by 
about 1679 (after describing the work in a long letter to Pope Inno¬ 
cent XI), and did not take up again until 1700/ 

His tutorship came to an end in 1680, and in 16S1 he was made 
Bishop of Meaux,^ In the 1680s and 1690s Bossuet emerged as a 
great controversialist and defender of Catholic orthodoxy: against 
Luther and Cahin in the Histoire des Variations, against Fenelon’s 
“quietism^' or “disinterested love of God’^; against Malebranche's 
neo-Cartesian assault on Providence particuli^e; against Richard 
Simon's “Spinozist" critique of the Old Testament; against Pierre 
Jurieu's contractarian and popular-sovereignty defenses of French 
Protestant ^igres against the French monarchy; against Leibniz’ 
notion that the whole of Christendom should be charitably reunited 
while suspending final doctrinal decisions; against Hobbes' pririleg- 
ing of reason over revelation in arriving at monarchical conclusions. 
But he was not merely a brilliant opponent and nay-sayer; in a 
positive vein he supported a moderate version of the “Galilean" thesis 
that monarchs derive their authority directly from God, not from the 
Church or the Pope;^ and he crowded his mature writings with the 
brilfiandy political Oraisans Junehes of Queen Marie-Therese of 
France, of Chancellor Le Tellier, of the great Conde, of Anne de 
Gonzague - his most glowing pages. 

Beginning in 1700 he once again took up the Politique, little 
touched for twenty-two years; concurrently he worked on his last 
great theological statement, the Defense de la tradition et des p^es - a 
final tribute to an Augustine saved from Calvinist and Jansenist rigor¬ 
ism. He died in the Spring of 1704, leaving the Politics without its 
closing summary; his nephew, the Abbe Bossuet, filled in the gap with 
a fragment of Augustine's City of God. After some publication difii- 
culties (both political and theological), the posthumous Politique 
finally saw the light of day in 1709/ 


^ The test of this letter is given in Tmchet, L* PMitique de Boautt, pp. 118-19. 

^ Le Brun, Introducdon to Bossuet's Politique, p, x. 

^ See A.-G. MarUmort, Le Goilkaniime de Bossuet (Paris: Editions de Cerf, I9g3),p(i!sim. 

^ These diflkuttics are recounted in Le Brun, Introduction to Bossuct's Politiaue do 
nxfT. 
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The first six books of this work^ finished by 1679, argue that a 
""general society" of the entire genre humain, governed by Christian 
charity, has given way (after the Fall) to the necessity of politics, law, 
and absolute hereditary monarchy; that monarchy — viewed as natural, 
paternal, universal, and divinely ordained (beginning with David and 
Solomon) ^ is then defended in Books Books vii-x, written in 
1700-4, go on to take up the rights of the Church; the distinction 
between absolunsm and arbitrariness; causes of just war; and finance 
and taxation {inter alia). The final section of the final book drives 
home the distinction between absolutism and arbitrariness with a 
harrowing account of the monarchical crimes of Saul, Belshazzar and 
Antiochus; the last words written by Bossuet himself place “the 
beautiful Psalms of David” in “the hands of pious kings.”^ 

The break of twenty-two years in the composition of the Politique 
makes it a little repetitious and diffuse; and only Book V, which draws 
a parallel between monarchy and divinity (above all in the reign of 
David), contains a lyrical flight to match the best pages of the Oraisons 
funebres and the Histoire univenelk. Even so, the Politique tiree des 
propres paroles de I'Ecriture sainte remains the most extraordinary 
defense of divine'right absolute monarchy in the whole of French 
political thought- 


11 

It is always reasonable to ask: why is a work - such as Bossuet’s 
Politique - exactly as it is? (""everything is what it is, and not another 
tiling”).’^ Thus Plato’s Republic is as it is - with its huge middle 
section given over to education in mathematics and music - because 
for Plato "‘harmony” is mathematics (the eternal antidote to 
Heraclitean flux) made audible, and then an harmonious psyche is 
""writ large” in the harmonious polis^ then larger (or largest) in the 
hannony of the spheres, the kosmos. So there is nothing “accidental” 
in the Republic^ which views life (including political life) as a set of 

* The origin^] MS of these Jkst six books is now lii the BibUotheque Nationale, Paris, 
where it bears the number fr. 1810. Le Bnin prints (in an appendix) those passages from 
fr. 1810 which diverge from the published text of 1709- 
’ Bossuet, ed. Le Brun, p. 450. 

Bishop Butler's (irte is cited by G- E. Moore in Printipia (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1903), facing page. 
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ever-expanding concentric harmonious spheres, "^realizing'' change¬ 
less mathematical eternity, as one moves from the psyche to the polis to 
the Bcwisuet’s P&Htictuej too, is as it is for a reason: but 

“reason" is not that reason^ 

Since Bossuet was an ecclesiastic, indeed a bishop, one would 
expect him to “ground" politics in religion, especially the Christian 
religion. But there are various ways of doing that; and in the eternal 
pull between reason and revelation, Bossuet comes down surprisingly 
firmly on the side of revelation and Scripture, “The constant 
frequenting of the Bible was the great originality of the Christian 
culture of Bossuet," writes Jacques Truchet, “for at this time the 
Catholics read it little enough."^ ^ Here the natural comparison is with 
St. Thomas Aquinas, who in the Summa theoiogicu lets fragments of 
Scripture become mere “propositions" or “obiections" to be evalu¬ 
ated on their rational merits, and on a footing of equality with other 
propositions drawn from “the Philosopher,” or Cicero, or Roman 
lawyers such as Ulpian, or Justinian’s Institutes and Decretals. In 
TTiomism Scripture is not privileged; and often enough a saint or a 
prophet will be overridden by a philosopher or a jurisconsult.^^ One 
does not find Sl Thomas speaking, with Bossuet, of nStre fatbk 
raison}* 

What weighs with Bossuet is reason’s insufficiency to establish or 
reveal the highest things. It is not merely that human beings are 
ingenious rationalizers, that "reason can do nothing, because each 
calls reason the passion that transports It is that St. Paul in i 

and 2 Corinthians - precisely in Scripture - has revealed reason’s 
limitations; the word reveals the boundaries of the mind, “It is not at 
all in reasoning that one understands this mystery [of Christianity],’’ 

Plata, Repubiic^ above all 444d-e; 'Justice ., . means that a man must not suffer the 
principles in his soul to do each the wort of some other ... hut that.. . having first 
attained to seir*mastery and beautiful order vnthiii himself, and having hatrnonLzed these 
three principles ... he should then and only then turn to practice.” See also Ph&edo 75d 
for the link between absolute justice and "absolute itiariiematicai equality.” 

Truchet, L& Politique de Bosiuet^ pp, 15-16. 

See particulariy the Questions oti law in the Sumtm (90-97), in The Folitkoi Ideas of St 
Thomas Aquinas, ed. D. Bigongiati (New York; Hafher, 1953), pp. jff. 

* Bossuet, De la fftnnaissatiee de Dieu et de soi^mhne, in (Sttvres dt Bessuet (Paris; Didot 
Frferes, 1S41), voJ. 1, p. 85. 

Bossuet, Cinquieme avtrttssement uux pretestanti, in (Esevres (1S41 edn), Vol. iv, p. 403, 
One of the reasons that Bossuet put off finishing the Politique was that he had syphoned 
many ofits central thoughts Into the CAnquiene avertissertmt (1690). 
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Bossuet urges in the Histoire univendlcj “it is in bringing into cap¬ 
tivity every understanding unto the obedience of Christ,* it is ^in 
destroying human reasonings, and every height that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of And in the Pancgyriqut dt Saint 

Franqois d'Astist (1670), he offers a fuller reading of the anti-rational¬ 
ism of I Corinthians: “God, then, indignant at human reason, which 
had not willed to know him through the works of his wisdom, willed 
that in future there would be no salvation for reason except through 

For Bossuet, as for St, Paul in 1 Corinthians, it is especially Greek 
philosophy which gives unreasonable weight to raisennemenL 

There are errors into which we fall by reasoning, for man often 
entangles himself by dint of reasoning . ,, What have the philos¬ 
ophers gained with their pompous discourses, with their sublime 
st>ie, with their ‘reasonings’ so artfully arranged? Plato, with that 
eloquence which he believed divine - did he overturn a single 
altar at which monstrous divinities had been adored?.,, Is it not 
with reason that St Paul cries: “Where is the wise?”’^ 

The problem of a “rational” ethics (and politics), however, for 
Bossuet, is not confined to Plato; in his notes on the Nkomachean 
EthieSy he complains of “the uncertainty of Aristotle’s morality,” 
adding that 

there is nothing, however, in which it is more essential to be 
certain than [on the question] of what ought to be done or not 
done. So that, if reason does not determine it, it is necessary that 
the law do so. Now human law cannot regulate the internal 
forum. Thus a divine law is necessary.’^ 

Not that the unhappy effects of maladroit rahmnemmi are limited 
to antiquity; on the contrary, for Bossuet the great religious crisis of 
the 1690s - the fratricidal struggle with Fenelon over “quietism” and 
the “disinterested love of God” - was a clear case of reason’s over- 

B<issuet, Disatun sur Vhist&trs universtUe, in (Euvrts (1841 edn), VoL 1, p, 139. 

Bossuet, Pantgyrique de Saint Fratifois d*Atsis<, in (Euvres (1961), p. 600. For a fine 
appreciation of this panegyrufM (and others like it), see Jaapies Tnichet, Botitut paw- 
gyriite (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1962), pp. 50-51, 90-94, 118-20. 

Bossuet, ffistaire untvmeitft in (Etnfrrs (1841 edo), p. 239. 

Cited in Goyet, L^Hutnatiisme it Boisutt^ Vol. u, p. 417, For th« fulL tew of Bossuet's 
commentaty on the Etkia, Hlitkt and see Therise Goyet (ed.), Platon tt 

Arisutte, notet dt iecttirts (Paris: Librairie Khncksieck, 1964). 
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reaching itself tn a way that had unfortunate political implications 
(since M* de Cambrai had been tutor to the new Dauphin). So 
obsessed with radonalizing Mme. de Guy on's mystical ecstasies has 
Fenelon become, Bossuet urges in Relation sur le qui^isme (1693/99), 
that, as at the birth of all such errors, 

cabals and factions stir up; passions and interests divide the world 
■ ■ . Eloquence dazzles the simple; dialectic hurls her lances at 
them; an exaggerated metaphysics flings minds into unknown 
lands; many no longer know what they believe, and holding 
everything in indifference, without understanding, without dis¬ 
cerning, they join a party by whim. These are the times that 1 call 
those of temptation, if one is searching for obfuscation; and one 
must await with faith the later time in which truth will triumph 
and manifestly gain the upper hand.™ 

Here the efforts of reason are pitiable: “dialectic” merely hurls 
injurious weapons, and une metaphysique outree literally “alienates” (by 
flinging minds into foreign terrains); but truth finally arrives, con¬ 
veyed by a “faith” which passes safely through obscurity, cabals, 
factions, parties, passions, and interests. What is essential is that one 
avoid “the false philosophy which St. Paul has condemned. 

But the truth which post-Pauline reason cannot reveal - including 
“the truth of monarchy” (to anticipate Hegel’s phrase)^ — can be 
found in Holy Scripture, which is Jivre parfaitP There is simply 
nothing to equal “a book as profound and as precise, not to mention 
as divine, as Scripture.This is why the Preface to Bossuet^s 
Politique is as it is, why it begins with a phrase from St. Paul’s first 
letter to Timothy, then spins a world (including a political world) out 
of extra-rational Revelation. 

God is the King of kings: it is for him to instruct them and to rule 


™ Bossuet, Rf^isn tur te qui^smt, in (Eifvra (Plciade 1961), pp. 1153-54. See »]so L. 
Cognet, U Cr^usmlr dtt mystiiiuit: Lc Confiit FintUm^Bwtuet (Toimiai; D«sc]», ] 958). 
To be dvoided is Raymond Schmitilein’s L 'eapea poHtiqtK Brnsuet-FHidm 

(Maim; Editions Ait et Science Bade, 1954), which is merely abusive: Bossuet appeirs 
as “un serf ebloui par son souverain, un lutuiicr avide de pouvoir” - unlike the 
aiistocraiic Fenelon 15). 

Ibid., p. 1176. 

Hegel, Fncfdtipaedia^ cited and treated in George Armstrtmg Kelly, R^nat Jhm 
Elatsis (Princeton: Princeton Universtty Press, 1978). 

Bossuet, owwwflc, cited in Goyet, L'Pamaitifmf He Bossuet, Vol. u, p. 298 

Bossuet, CinquVeme aoertiisement, in (Mmrti (1841 edn), Vd. iv, p. 398. 
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them as his ministers. Listen, then, Monseigneur [le Dauphin], 
to the lessons which he gives them in his Scripture, and learn 
from him the examples on which they must base their conduct, 
Besides the other advantages of Scripture, it also enjoys this 
one, that it takes up the history of the world from its earliest 
origins, and shows us by this means, better than all other histor¬ 
ies, the original principles which have formed empires,.. There 
one sees the government of a people whose legislator was God 
himself. 

In Bossuet’s 1679 letter to Pope Innocent XI, describing the first 
six books of the Politiqm^ la raison is totally eclipsed by VEcriture: 

We shall uncover the secrets of politics, the maxims of govern¬ 
ment, and the sources of law, in the doctrine and in the examples 
of Holy Scripture ,., [which] surpasses, as much in prudence 
as in authority, all other books which give precepts for civil 
life, and ., . one sees in no other place such certain maxims of 
govemment.^^ 

If rightful politics must be drawn “from the very words of Holy 
Scripture,” it is not surprising to find that the Politique gives a pri¬ 
ority to Jewish law and institutions that had been much less promi¬ 
nent in the Histoire univmelle. In the History Bossuet had urged that 
“just as Rome revered the laws of Romulus, of Numa and of the 
Twelve Tables; just as Athens turned to those of Solon; just as 
Sparta preserved and respected those of Lycurgus, the Hebrew 
nation ceaselessly put forward those of Moses.”^^ Here four ancient 
cases are parallel (“just as") and apparently equal. But in the Poli¬ 
tique one is told that “all that Sparta, all that Athens, all that 
Rome . . . had by way of wisdom, is nothing in comparison to the 
wisdom which is contained in the law of God, from which other 
laws have taker their best features . . * [in ancient Israel one sees] 
the finest and most just politics that ever was.”^ In the end, then, 
Greece, Rome, reason, and metaphysics, yield to the phiJo-Judaic 
penchant which completely colors the Politia. 

If reason alone - even Scholastic reasoning in the manner of St, 

Bossuict, Potitiqui, ed. Le Brun, p. i. 

Bossuft, Cfirretpondance, ed. C. LVbain and E. Levesque (Paris: Hachettc, igoq- 

25), VoL 11, pp. i35fr, 

Bossuet, Histoire urtwmeUe^ cited iti Goyet, L Hujtmtihme de Vol* ii, p. 465. 

^ Bossuet, Poiixi^t, ed. Le Brun, pp. 1-2. 
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Thomas - will not serve Bossuet's turn, falling back on Scriptura] 
revelation has a double advantage. Positively, it gives a divine histori- 
cai warrant to absolute monarchy in the style of David and Solomon 
(*‘the wisest of all kings”^; negatively it deprives Protestants of their 
principal foundation, individual interpretation of Scripture - if “true” 
Scripture must be that which is given by an authoritative Church 
tradition. In preferring revelation to reason, Bossuet defeats enemies 
on two fronts: he strikes down "rationalists” who will probably turn 
Cartesian doubt into Baylian Pyrrhonism, and he wrests the Bible 
back from Luther and Calvin. And a double triumph is doubly satisfy’ 
ing. "Qu’il est beau,” Bossuet insists in the Oraison funebre d*Anne de 
Goftzague (1685), “de mediter PEcriture Sainte And in the great 
struggle with Fenelon in the 1690s, the harshest thing Bossuet can 
say is that M. de Cambrai finds none of his "inventions” in Scripture; 
“he cites no passages from it whatever to support his new dogmas,” 
and falls back on unf vaine mctapkysique?^ 

It is not merely, however, that reason does not “yield” (out of itself) 
Israel, monarchy, David, and Solomon (“both excellent in the art of 
mling”^^), or that raisonttment can rationalize democracy or 
aristocracy. The problem is that, in its Cartcsian-Malebranchian 
form, weighty in seventeenth-century' France, reason often reduces 
Scripture to (so-called) “anthropologies," and denies God*s Pr&vi- 
dence particuliere in favor of "scientific” gen^alHei general laws of 
nature operating constantly and unifoimly^^ - the deism of a physicist 
The problem for Bossuet, then, is not undifferentiated “reason,” but 
specifically "Cartesian” (more often Malebranchian) ratiotmlism. 
Reason a la Descartes yields the wrong God: not the "King of kings,” 
but the giver of universe-governing general physical laws. But that is 
not what Bossuet wants; with Pascal (at least on this point), he wants 
to be able to say: “God of Abraham, Gt>d of Isaac, God of Jacob - not 
of the philosophers and the theologians."^'^ 

Ibid,, p. 367 

Bossuet, OrmonfuTieyTfd'AnntikGf/iisagtte, in (1961 edn), p. 135. And reason is 

subordinated to rewladon in a. later passage fbm the same work: "Leur raison, qu’ils 

prennent pour guide, ne presente a leur esprit que des cotifectures et des embarrai” (p, 
148). 

Bossuet, Reiaiim sur It in (Euvrrs (1961 edn), p. 1176. 

Bossuet, Politiquty ed. Lc Brun, p. 2. 

On this point see my The Gentrai Wilt htfore Rituatitu: Tkt Tmniformmum 0/ the Dwirte 
into the Gw (Princeton: Princeton Universily Press, 1986), Chs. 1 and l. 
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All of this becomes clear if one examines Bossuet's violently hostile 
reaction to Malebranche’s Traiiede la nature etdela grace - a work that 
commanded M, de Meaux’s attention throughout the i68os, and 
which he combated publicly and privately as theologically and politi¬ 
cally dangerous. For Malebranche seemed bent on the destruction of 
all of Bossuet’s most cherished convictions - not least the providen- 
dalism that supported his politics. 


Ill 

In the Traitedek nature etdela grace (i 68o)j Malebranche argues that 
“God acts by general wills {vokntes gmerales] when he acts as a 
consequence of general laws which he has established.” And nature, 
he adds, “is nothing but the general laws which God has established 
in order to construct or to preserve his work by the simplest means, by 
an action [that is] always uniform, constant, perfeedy worthy of an 
infinite wisdom and of a universal cause.”^® God, on this view, does 
not aa by volontei panicuUeres^ by lawless ad hoc volitions, as do 
“limited intelligences” whose thought is not “infinite.” Thus, for 
Malebranche, “to establish general laws, and to choose the simplest 
ones which are at the same time the most fruitful, is a way of acting 
worthy of him whose wisdom has no limits.” On the other hand, “to 
act by voUmth particulieres shows a limited intelligence which cannot 
judge the consequences or the effects of less fruitful causes.”^*^ 

Even at this point Malebranche’s argument, though mainly a theo¬ 
logical one, contains some points that could be read “politically” (and 
which Bossuet would soon see in that light): the general will manifests 
itself in general laws that are “fruitful” and worthy of an infinite 
wisdom, whereas particular will is “limited,” comparatively unintelli¬ 
gent, and lawless. Malebranche himself, indeed, occasionally politi¬ 
cizes (or legalizes) his argument, particularly in his effort to justify 
God^s acting (exclusively) through volonth generales. If “rain falls on 
certain lands, and if the sun roasts others ... if a child comes into the 
world with a malformed and useless head .,, this is not at all because 
God wanted to produce those effects by valontes particulihes', it is 
because he has established [general] laws for the communication of 

Malebranche, Tr^iedf la. naiurf tt dt la g^f., ed. Dreyfus, in (Euvres compHta., 

ed, A. Robinet (Paris: Vhn, 1958), Vol. v, pp. 147-48. 

^ Ibid., p. 166. 
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mctiGn, whose effects are necessar}^ consequences/’ Thus, according 
to Malebranche, ‘*one cannot say that God acts through caprice or 
ignorance.And those who claim that God ought, through special, 
ad hoc volontes particuUhra^ to suspend general natural laws if their 
operation will harm the virtuous or the innocent, fail to understand 
that it is not worthy of an infinitely wise being to abandon general 
rules in order to find a suppositious perfect fit between the particular 
case of each finite being and a volonte paTiicuiiere suited to that case 
alone. Those who want God to act, not through les loix ou les volontes 
generales^ but through particular wills, simply “imagine that God at 
every moment is performing miracles in,their favor/’^*^ This partisan^ 
ship for the particular, Malebranche says, “flatters the self-love that 
relates everything to itself,” and “accommodates itself quite well” to 
ignorance/^ 

For Malebranche’s orthodox and conservative critics, most notably 
Bossuet, perhaps the most distressing aspect of the theory^ of divine 
Providence genhaU was the much-diminished weight and value given 
to literally read Scripture. In Nature et grace Malebranche urges that 
“those who claim that God has particular plans and wills for all the 
particular effects which are produced in consequence of general 
laws” rely not on philosophy or reason but on the authority of Scrip¬ 
ture to “shore up” their “feeling.”^ (The verb and the noun are 
sufficiently revealing.) But, Malebranche argues, “since Scripture 
was made for everybody, for the simple as well as for the learned, it is 
full of anthrapok^es*' (italics in the original). Thus Scripture, 
Malebranche continues, endows God with “a body, a throne, a 
chariot, a retinue, the passions of joy, of sadness, of anger, of remorse, 
and the other emotions of the soul”; it even goes beyond this and 
attributes to him “ordinary^ human ways of acting, in order to speak to 
the simple in a more sensible way.” St. Paul, in order to accommodate 
himself to everyone, speaks of sanctification and predestination “as if 
God acted ceaselessly” through volontes paTticulihes to produce those 
particular effects; even Christ himself “speaks of his Father as if he 
applied himself, through comparable wills, to clothe the lilies of the 
field and to preserve the least hair on his disciples* heads.” Despite all 
these “anthropologies” and “as ifs,” introduced solely to make God 
lovable to “even the coarsest minds,” Malebranche concludes, one 

Fbid., p. 32. 63. 

Ibid., pp. JJ7-88, [bid., pp. 61-62. 
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must use the idea of God {qiui perfect being), coupled with those non- 
anthropological Scriptural passages that are in conformity to this 
“idea,” in order to correct the sense of other passages that attribute 
"parts” to God, or “passions like our own.”*^’ 

To make his own nonreliance on Scripture quite plain, Malebran- 
che omitted any reference at all to the Bible in the original (1680) 
edition of Nature et grace, (And it was as extraordinary for Malebran- 
chc to write a theological work without the Bible as it was for Bossuci 
to write a politics “drawn from Scripture”: an exact inversion of usual 
expectations.) And when, later, out of prudence, he interpolated a 
number of Scriptural passages in the Traite^ he took care to set them 
off from the 1680 text by labeling the new parts "additions” and 
having them set in a different type-face. Even in the Scripture-laden 
version of 1684, then, the authority of VEcriture Saintc is physically 
separated from the "idea” of an etre infiniment parfaitN 
Indeed, for Malebranche, it is precisely particular will, and not 
vohnti gen^aie, that “ruins” Providence. In his Repottse a me disser¬ 
tation 4t M. Amauid - and it should be noted that Antoine Amauld 
had praised Bossuet’s Histoire untverselie for revealing the “hidden 
wills” of God, for throwing "light” on the divine Providence particuHhe 
always operating behind “the human causes of the establishment and 
decline of great empires”^^ - Malebranche argues that if an insistence 
on miracles and constant divine whnth partiadihiEs does not “over¬ 
turn” Providence, it "at least degrades it, humanizes it, and makes it 
either blind, or perverse.” 

Is there wisdom in creating monsters by voUmth particulieres'! In 
making crops grow by rainfall, in order to ravage them by hail? In 
giving men a thousand impulses of grace which misfortunes 
render useless? ... But all this is nothing, Is there wisdom and 
goodness in making impious princes reign, in suffering so great a 
number of heresies, in letting so many nations perish? Let M. 
Amauld raise his head and discover all the evils which happen in 
the world, and let him justify Providence, on the supposition (hat 
God acts and must act through mionth particulihes^ 

Ibid., pp. 61-62. 

If one exvnines the 1684 edition of Naturr ft grace (kotterdam: Chex Reinier Leers, 
1684), one finds that all die Scriptuial addlitiaas to the Urtextan set in italic type. 
Amauld, pkiiosophiqufs ft theoiffigua^ in CEuores cU Mtssire AntmjK Amauld 

(Btusseb; CtilniR et Civilisation, 1^7), Vol. xxxix, pp. 177,313. 

** Matebnnche, ftepanse d unf dissertatum deM. Amatdd, in (Eitvres comptitety Vol. vi-vn, pp, 
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The middle of that paragraph (*‘Is there wisdom?”) might almost 
be an attack, uvant ia Uttre^ on Bossuct's Politique. 

What distressed Malebranche’s critics, but especially Bossuet, was 
the possibility that di%ine gmhalite had been extracted from a Car¬ 
tesian notion of general laws of uniform motion (in physics), and 
simply grafted onto the idea of Providence. **just as one has no right 
to be annoyed by the fact that rain falls in the sea, where it is useless,” 
Malebranche argues, so too one has no right “to complain of the 
apparent irregularity according to which grace is given to men.” 
Useless rain and useless grace both derive from “the regularity with 
which God acts”; thus God's grace is “a heavenly rain which 
sometimes falls on hardened hearts, as well as on prepared souls.”^^ 
This horticultural language likening souls and soils did nothing to 
dispel the suspicions of traditionalists such as Bossuet that Cartesian 
“generality” and “uniformity” might be used in radical ways, to (he 
detriment of orthodox teachings about grace and Providence based on 
Scripture and patristic writings. This kind of suspicion - best exp¬ 
ressed by Bossuet himself when he says that he foresees “a great 
struggle within the Church being prepared in the name of Cartesian 
philosophy”^ — was certainly not relieved by Aiaiebranchc's 
insistence that “what Moses tells us in Genesis is so obscure” that the 
world can be explained d la Descartes better than any other way/^ 
“Obscurity” is no more welcome than “anthropology” or "as if” - 
particularly to the Bossuet who could open the Politique v/ixh the claim 
that Moses was “instructed by divine wisdom,” indeed moved by 
divine “inspiration” to form “the wisest of all empires,” to bring it to 
“the last degree of certainty and perfection-”^ And “instruction” and 
“inspiration” are divinely imparted en partiatlier to un paTticuUer, 

When Bossuet first read Malebranche's Nature et gnwr, he is said to 
have written “pulchra, nova, falsa” on his published copy; and soon 
he was expressing his “horror” of Malebranchian Providence generuk 

Malebranche, Nature et gricct p- go, 

^ Bossuet, letter to Marquis d'AUemans (May 1687J, dted in Malebranche, CEmiret am- 
fitetes., Vol- will, p. 445. 

Malebranche, R^tonse m tivre /, in (Euvres cmqflitesy VoU V[-VEI, xviu, p, 780, 

** Bossuet; PoHtifUf, ed, Le Bran, p. a. For a gcod assessment of Moses’ place in French 
political thought through Rousseau, see Broniskw Baezko, “Moa^ Legislateur..in 
Reappraisaisi^RAUSttati, eA. S. Harvey et, al- (Manchester; Manchester Univeiisity Press, 
1980),pp- iiiiT, 
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In a letter to a fellow bishop/*^ But the decisive, and very public, 
response came in September 16S3 with the rhetorically superb 
Orohon Junebre de Marie Therhe d’Autriche^ pronounced by Bossuet 
during the funeral of the Queen of France at St. Denis, in the 
presence of the Dauphin and of the court. The central passage of this 
remarkable funeral oration (which was quickly published) is clearly 
and obviously aimed at Malebranche’s general” Providence, 

A\hat contempt I have far those philosophers who, measuring the 
counsels of God by their own thoughts, make him the author of 
nothing more than a certain general order, from which the rest 
develops as it may! As if he had, after our fashion, only general 
and confused views, and as if the sovereign intelligence could not 
include in his plans particular things, which alone truly exist.^^ 

Bossuet loses no time in drawing a political moral from this par¬ 
ticularism: God has ‘^ordained,” in all nations, les Jamiiles portieuhhes 
who ought to govern those nations, and, still more ert purticulier, he 
has ordained the precise persons within those families who will help a 
ruling house “to rise, to sustain itself, or to fall.” Since “it is God who 
gives great births, great marriages, children, and posterity,” it is 
certainly God who particularly gave Queen Marie-Therese to Louis 
XrV' and France. Bossuet supports this claim with numerous Old 
Testament citations, particularly Genesis 17:6, where God tells Abra¬ 
ham that “kings will come out of thee.”^’ (In the Politique Book vii, 
added to the manuscript in 1700, Bossuet generalizes all of this into 
the claim that “there is a Providence particulib-e in the government of 
human affairs,” and that France benefits from la protection partiniUbe 
de Dieu sur ce r&yaume.y^ 

He does not hesitate to use the language of grace to reinforce this 
political particularism. God, he argues, has “predestined” from alt 
eternity the world’s political “alliances and divisions”; by giving 
France a Habsburg queen through une grace particulibe, he has drawn 
together Austrian counsel and French courage (which are the carac- 
tbes particulien of those nations), much as he earlier gave the virtue of 
clemency to the kings of Israel, Theological notions are piled up to 

Bossuet, letter to Neercassel (June 1683), in Malebranche, CEifvres Vol. xvirr, 

pp. 248-49. 

Bossuet, Orms^Jun^e deMarit-Thtrhe d^Auiruhe^ in (Eitvm (1961 edn), p. no. 
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particularly striking effect in a passage that begins by lamenting the 
“rarity” of purit>^ in men, but more especially in “the great.” 

And nonetheless it is true, Messieurs, that God, through a 
miracle of his grace, has been pleased to choose, among kings, 
some pure souls. Such was St Louis IIX), always pure and holy 
since childhood; and Marie-Therese, his daughter, Iwhoj 
received this fine inheritance from him. Let us enter, Messieurs, 
into the plans of Providence, and let us admire the goodness of 
God ... in the predestination of this princess. 

Here, of course, grace is a “miracle,and therefore precisely not 
something general; the queen is particularly “predestined” to rule.‘’^ 
(Why not turn to good political account a theological notion that 
Calvin had made problematical?) To be sure, such rule was not the 
queen’s chief attribute; what really mattered was her piety. “She tells 
you,” Bossuet insists, “through my mouth ... that greatness is a 
dream, that joy is an error, that youth is a flower that withers, and that 
health is a deceiving name.” Nonetheless he ends by admonishing the 
Dauphin, his old pupil, to ask God - “as Solomon did” - for the 
wisdom that will make him worthy of the throne of his ancestors. 
And “asking,” of course, supposes a Providence particulierc that can 
intervene in human affairs to ^ve what is asked for. 

Bossuet actually sent a copy of the published version of this Oraison 
Junebre to Malebranche, who felt constrained to thank the bishop for 
his thoughtful gift,^^ Bossuet’s criticism of “Canesian" Providence 
generak was not always so public, however; indeed the fullest of his 
refutations is to be found in a 1687 letter to the Malebranchian 
Marquis d’AlIemans. “1 notice in you,” Bossuet tells the Marquis, 
“nothing but an attachment which grows every day more blind to your 
patriarch” - though his “ridiculous” theory of nature and grace is “a 
perfect gaiimatica”^'^ 

To be more exact, in Bossuet’s view, Malebranche does not really 

Bossuet, Orautftf JittKhff dt Marit- JJtttisey pp. j 09—11. 

^ Ibid., pp. 109-11. Bewsuet's willingness to use theologicaJ notions for political ends can 
even now seem startling. 

“ Ibid.,p. 133. 

^ Ginette Dreyfus, Iniroduction to Malebranche’s Natun et gra^e (1680 edn) (Paris; Vrin, 
* 95 ®!. PP- 117^- (“I'cpposidon commune de Bossuet et de FeneJon"). 
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offer nature and grace at all: he offers just nature, and grace vanishes. 
It is bad enough, M, de Meaux complains, that Malebranche prides 
himself on having “explained Noah’s Flood through the operation of 
natural causes’’: but if d’Allemans continues to follow this ^‘infallible 
doctor” he will “lead you to find, in these same causes,” the Israelites’ 
passage through the Red Sea, as well as all other Scriptural “mar%'els 
of this kind.” If one means by natural causality’ the “effects which 
happen through the force of the first laws of movement,” then 
Malebranchian generality will finally “render everything natural, even 
to the resurrection of the dead and the healing of those bom blind.”'’® 
Much of this “heresy” (as Bossuet does not hesitate to call it) arises 
from misunderstanding the Cartesian method of doubt: 

For on the pretext that one should admit only what one clearly 
understands - which, within certain limits, is quite true - each 
person gives himself freedom to say: 1 understand this, I do not 
understand that; and on this sole foundation, one approves or 
rejects whatever one likes . . . Thus is introduced, under this 
pretext, a liberty of judging which involves advancing with 
temerity whatever one thinks, without regard for tradition.®^ 

This clearly refers to Malebranche’s notion that one must conceive 
God through the idea of an Hr^ ptirfaiti and not through Scriptural 
“anthropologies.” But this preference for “ideas’* given by reason, 
this contempt for authoritative tradition, leaves Bossuet “terrified” 
and fearful of “great scandal”; heretics, he says, alway^s “begin with 
novelty,” move on to “stubbornness,” and end with “open revolt.”^ 
Bossuet concludes his letter to d’Allemans - spoken, he says “as 
one does to a friend” — with a final, chilling remark about thinking 
that one can do theology because reason provides knowledge of 
“physics and algebra”; and he reminds Malebranche’s disciple that 
one cannot favor both Malebranchian Providence generak and Bos- 
suet’s own Hhtoire univer^eik (which d’Alkmans had praised). 

It is easy for me to show you that the principles on which I reason 
are direcriy opposed to those of your system . . . There is a great 
difference in saying, as 1 do, that God leads each thing to the end 
which he proposes for it by the means which he [actually] follows, 
and in saying that he contents himself with giving some general 

Ibid., p. 444. Ibid., p- 445, Ibid., p, 446. 
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laws, from which result many thmgs which enter only indirectly 
into his plans . . I turn away from your ideas of general laws.^’ 

Bossuet was perfectly right, of course, in characterizing his own 
Hhtoire universelle as a work built on Pr&vidence particuliere^ not on 
general laws. “Remember, Monseigneur,” Bossuet admonishes the 
Dauphin at the end of the Histoire^ “that this long chain of particular 
causes, which make and unmake empires, depends on the secret 
decrees of divine Providence.” It is God who “holds the reins of every 
kingdom and holds every heart in his hands." His action, moreover, in 
shaping universal history, is completely particular: “Should he wish to 
see a conqueror, he will spread terror before him . . . should he wish 
to see legislators, he will send them his spirits of wisdom and fore¬ 
sight.”*^ Bossuet - after virtually anticipating Hegel’s “cunning of 
history” by urging that, thanks to secret Providence, rulers “achieve 
either more or less than they plan,” and that “their intentions have 
always led to unforeseen consequences”^^ - concludes with an 
apotheosis of Providence panimlihe that Montesquieu must have had 
in mind (if only to oppose it through MzXthv^nchi^n. gen^aUtei when 
he wrote Consideratiom on the Greatness and Decline of the Romans fifty 
years latcr.*^ 

Thus God reigns over every nation. Let us no longer speak of 
coincidence or fortune; or let us use those words only to cover 
our ignorance. What is coincidence to our uncertain foresight is 
concerted design to a higher foresight, that is, to the eternal 
foresight which encompasses all causes and all eftects in a single 
plan. Thus all things concur to the same end; and it is only 
because we fail to understand the whole design that we see 
coincidence or strangeness in particular events 

Since Bossuet wants to argue in the Politique that modem France 

Eiossuet, Jetter lo d'AUemans, p. ^.47. 

Bossuet, Distours sar rhiitoire unwendUt in (Euvres de B&siaef (Versailles: J. A. Lebcl, 
1818), Vol. XXXV, p. 556. 

^ Ibid., p. 556. 

Montesquieu, Considerations on the Cattses the Greatness of the Romans and thetr Dedine^ 
Ch, 18: It is not chance that rules the world .. , There are general causes, inoral and 
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[Ithica: Cornell Univereity Press, 1968], p, 169. 

^ Bossuet, Histoire BitiverseiU, in (Euvres (1&18 edn), p. 557. 
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enjoys protection particutihe de it is essential to be able to 

show that the Fronde - the great political trauma of Bossuet’s lifetime 
- rose and fell not through natural gmh'aiitehni through supernatural 
Providence particulihe^ In the Oramn funebre d'Anne de Gonzague 
(1685), Bossuet begins with a vivid sketch of the Fronde period: 

What do I see during this time? What trouble! What a horrifying 
spectacle presents itself to my eyes - the monarchy shaken fo its 
very foundations, civil war, foreign war, fire within and without; 
the remedies on every side more dangerous than the evils them¬ 
selves; princes arrested with great danger, and set free with a still 
greater danger; a prince [Conde] who was regarded as the hero of 
his age, made useless to his country.*^ 

Is all of this to be explained through ‘^Cartesian” general natural 
laws? By no means. “WTiat shall I say? Was all of this one of those 
tempests that heaven must sometimes discharge, and did the pro¬ 
found calm of our times have to be preceded by such storms?”'’^ A 
Malebranchian might be struck by such “naturalism,” but not Bos- 
suet (who does not find lightning enlightening). Nor will other facets 
of nature do: “Was this like France in labor, ready to give birth to the 
miraculous reign of Louis.^"'^*' Even that does not suffice; the real 
truth is that, through Providence pariiculim^ “God . .. wanted to show 
that he brings death, and that he brings resurrection; that he plunges 
all the way to hell, and then withdraws; that he saves the earth and 
breaks it, and that he heals in a moment all these wounds. 
“Tempests” and labor-pains are only natural phenomena; since 
Louis’s reign is precisely “miraculous,” it is a particular exception to 
mere general laws. What God “graciously” does is not a mere echo of 
“Cartesian” physics* 

Despite Bossuet’s self-representation as a traditionalist, it is fair to 
note that his particularisme is, in its own way, as radical as “Cartesian” 
gmer&lite- radical with respect to charity as the heart of the Christian 
ethos, “Though 1 speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cym- 

Bossuet, Pfjliiiqut, ed. Le Bnin, p. 59. 

Bossuet, Omiion fun^t d’Anne dt Gonzague, cited in Truchet, Pehlique de Bassuet 
p. ao3* 
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bal/’ St. Paul had said. ‘^Faith, hope, charity, these three: but the 
greatest of these is charity.”^^ But Bossuers particularism is even 
permitted to modify (what one might call) the ‘^generality” of charity, 
as something owed universally to “all men.” 

In an unpublished part of the original manuscript of the Politique^ 
Book I article v - written at the very time that Bossuet was becoming 
familiar with Malebranchism - he begins by saying that “to have a 
true idea of human society one must first think that the whole human 
race en ghta-al is a great family,” indeed that “the common society and 
the love that aJJ men owe each other exists always," despite the 
formation of particular “nations”; but he moves quickly to the notion 
that “the distance between places and other reasons not permitting 
that this love be practiced towards all, each [person] must practice it 
towards those who are conjoined to him by particular ties \patdes liens 
Charity, then, both begins and ends at home: 

There is the true spirit of charity, which, embracing all men, and 
ready to extend itself mail of them, attaches itself... with a more 
particular care to those who arc presented to it by particular 
connections and occasions \piiT des liaisons et des occasions 
particulihes].^^ 

The title of the very' next section (article 6) of Book i, revealingly, is: 
“On the love of the fatherland.”^^ Here love has become very^ parti- 
culiere indeed. And it is worth noticing that the Politique, nearly half of 
w^hose five hundred pages are devoted to verhaiim citation of Scrip¬ 
ture, never quotes, even once, or even refers to i Corinthians 13 - 
“but the greatest of these is charityV’^^ Indeed it is no accident that, in 
connection with “drawing” dhine-right absolute monarchy “from the 
very' words of Holy Scripture,” Bossuet should have found the Old 
Testament (with its stress on monarchy and law) much more usabk 
than the New (with its insistence on universal charity). 

It is with good reason, then, that Jacques Truchet - the best and 
most balanced commentator on Bossuet’s politics - correctly says that 

Sr, Paul, r Corinthians r^. 

tjossua Politigutr, uicerpt^ iVom the original MS of i67g, puh. in Le Bnm edn p = 
'Mbid.,p,455. 

Ibid., p. 33. 
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it has not been sufHdently noticed [that] this politics “drawn from 
the verv' words of holy Scripture” is drawn essentially from fthc 
books] of the Old Testament. Not that the author w'anted to limit 
himself to it- but the Old Testament presents a scries of historical 
books, as well as a mass of precepts touching on institutions, 
justice, government, war, etc,, while the New^ offers only a few 
such texts to be considered. From this results the fact that the 
perusing of Scripture from a political viewpoint necessarily rields 
a book whose tone is scarcely evangelical.'* 

Bossuetj Truchet urges, felt this imbalance; and it led him to 
undertake “correctives^' to jjroposilions which were too harsh* I'or 
example, Bossuet first cites - under the heading, “there are ways of 
securing vanquished peoples” - several particularly horrifying exam¬ 
ples of these “ways” used by the Jewish nation (“David . , * wanted to 
make an example [of the ^\mmonites] which would leave on this 
people an eternal impression of terror that would take away their 
courage for fighting: and he passed over their bodies, in all their 
cities, chariots armed with knives”). 1 le then adds: “One can subtract 
from this severity^ that which the spirit of gentleness and of clemency 
inspires in the new law, for fear that we will be told, as w'ere fChrist’s] 
disciples who wanted to strike down everything: ‘You do not know' the 
spirit of w'hich you are made.’ A Christian conqueror must spare 
blood, and the spirit of the Gospel on this point is quite different from 
that of the law.”'' But why, then, as Truchet reasonably asks, “begin 
by elaborating so much on the severity' of the law? A too-iitcral 
exegesis is at the root of And the result is that, in Bossuei, the 
“new” law' of love merely tnodifia harsh or murderous examples 
“drawn” from Judges and Kings. 

To be sure, in the published version of the one is told that 

there is (or more accurately once was) a charity'-governed societe 
generate du genre humain - before the Fall and the advent of the 
“passions”; after the Fall, the stress is on de$ etats particuliersl'^ On 
this point, not astonishingly, Bossuet’s theology is politically repli- 


Truchtt, Politique de tonuet^ pp, 29-30. Trucher achieves more In li% pages than most 
book-length studies. 

Ibid., pp. 29-30. 

[bid, p. 30. 

Bossuet, Politique^ ed. I.c Brun, Book 1, 
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cated- In his magisterial Defense de la tradition et des phes we karn that 
before the Fall God willed generally to save “all men/^ but that in the 
post-Iapsarian period he willed en particulier to save the Christian 
few***^^ For Bossuet both God and society move, in tandem, from the 
to the particulih^e: from voionie genhaie (in God) and societe 
genhaie (in men) to Providence particuiihe and particular monarchies. 
In both of these parallel operations, love pitches her tent in an ever- 
smaller area. 

Here a comparison with L.eibniz may be instructive. If Leibniz - 
Bossuei's great contemporary and correspondent “ could define 
justice as caritas sapienth^ the “charity' of the w'ise'' {“charity must 
prevail ever all other considerations in the worldBossuet was too 
fearful of ordinary' human post-Iapsarian motivafion to let justice be 
so defined. 11 , indeed, for Bossuet, charity' and wisdom were fully in 
place, no politics would be necessary'. But the chasm between charity 
and Vesprii du rftonde is what strikes Bossuet: “the character of the 
Christian is to love all men, and not to fear being hated by them; thus 
the spirit of fraternal charity' forms the particular character of the 
Christians.” Lamentably enough, however, “the spirit of the world, 
quite different from that of the Christian, encloses four kinds of 
spirits which are diametrically opposed to charity': the spirit of resent¬ 
ment, the spirit of aversion, the spirit of jealousy, the spirit of indif¬ 
ference. There is the progress of evil.”®^ And monarchies 
(“Christian” as they may be) are in, and of, le monde. Bossuet seems 
(as it were) to push charity' back, before the Fall: it has little present 
weight in politics. He cannot deny St. Paul’s “the greatest of these is 
charity,” or Christ’s “a new law I give unto you.” But he can diminish 
charity by locating it principally in a pre-lapsarian Eden. It still, of 
course, has a present regulative role: Bossuet eloquently' denounces 
the uncharitable mauvais riche in a sermon delivered at the Louvre 

^ Bossuet, De/hise de ia tradiitm et des p^es^ in Ct'uvres camptetes de Bossuet (Bar-le-Uuc: 
Louis Guerin, 1870), Vol. v, p. ^24. Following St. Augiisdnc, Bossuet urges that, if all 
men arc not saved, the obstacle comes not at all “from the voi&nte of God, which is 
derate" but from the refractory w-ill of man. Sec also Theodore Delmont, Bvssuei et tes 
Saints-Phres (Geneva: Slatklne, 1970 (reprint)), pp. jgofF. 

I.,eibniz, letter to Mme. de Brijion (1694), in Die Werke von Leibniz, ed. Onno Klopp 
(Hanover: Klindworth Vcrlag, 1864-84). Vol. vti, p. 296. For a full treatment of Leibniz’ 
mfitoi sapienJis, see my Leibniz: Poiitkai py'rilings, 2nd edn (Cambridge: Cambridge 
Universit) Press, 1988), pp. yff. 

Bossuet, ‘La charite fiaterneUe;’ in Pensees chr^iennet e; morales, in (Euvres ([841 edn), 
Vol. rv, p, 769. 
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before the King himself, thereby reminding us of his admiration for 
Sl Vincent de Paul. 

Know that the oppression of the weak and the innocent is not the 
whole crime of those who are cruet. The evil rich man brings us 
to recognize that in addition to that furious ardor which stretches 
out its hand to do violence, cruelty also enjoys that hardness 
which closes the ears to pleas^ the entrails to compassion, and the 
hands to lending aid. It is, Messieurs, this harshness that creates 
thieves who take away nothing, and murderers who spill no drop 
of blood . , . Yes, Messieurs, there are some who are dying of 
hunger on your lands, in your castles, in your cities, in the 
countryside, at the gate or in the vicinity of your palaces: no one 
runs to their aid. Alasl They ask of you only what is superfluous, 
some scraps from your table, some remains of your great ouday.^^ 

To be sure, Bossuet softens this boldness by carefully saying that 
“in the sight of so just a king, such inhumanities would never dare to 
appear”®^ - since he wants to balance charity and monarchy, St, Paul 
and St, Louis; but he has described their actual appearance with his 
usual eloquence. WTiat he never does, however, in the manner of 
Leibniz, is to suggest the “institutionalizing” of charity through the 
foundation of academies and universities, schemes for the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture and commerce - plans that Leibniz drew up by 
the dozen.*^^ Bossuet’s method is to shame the great, through over¬ 
whelming oratorical power, into doing,,, what in fact they never did, 
Bossuet, then, on the whole, finds the Old Testament ethos of 
monarchy and law more politically useful than the “new law” of love. 
Sometimes, nonetheless, for all the fact that Book I of the Politique 
opens with the phrase, “Ecoute, Israel,” Bossuet can be ferociously 
hard on the ancient Jews. In Book u of the Hhtoire des variations he 
says, apparently approvingly: 

St Augustine establishes, following St Paul, that one of the dif¬ 
ferences between Christian justice and that of the UewishJ law, is 
that the justice of the law is based on the spirit of fear and tenor, 

^ Bossuet, Sertnotf du mawais nrtf, dted Ln Ttuchet, PolUiqut de Boitutt, pp. 216 -18. See 
aUoJacquesTruchet,/ji/>fflafftiflW if fewr (Paris: Editions deCerf iq6o) Vol I pd 
iSifT. 

Stmwt du tTiativuis ixnftf, p. 216. 

See the editor's Introduction to Lahniz: P&litkal Wtitinp, pp. 24-26, 
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instead of which Christian justice is inspired by a spirit of joy and 
of love, 

And he says something still less charitable in the Hhtoire univer^elle. 
After urging that the seventy-year Babylonian Captivity was only a 
“shadow’’ of Titus’ permanent min of thejews, he goes on to say that 

Titus, enlightened enough to recognize that Judaea was perishing 
by a manifest effect of God’s justice, did not know what crime 
God had willed to punish so terribly. It was the greatest of all 
crimes, a crime unheard of dll then, that is to say, that of deiddc 
— which also gave rise to a vengeance of which the world had not 
seen such an example, . , There is the story of the Jews. 7 'hey 
persecuted their Messiah, in his own person and in that of his 
followers; they stirred up the world against his disciples; they did 
not leave them at rest in any city; they armed the Romans and the 
emperors against the nascent Church; they stoned St Stephen, 
killed the two Jameses (whose holiness made them venerable 
even among them); they immolated St Peter and St Paul by the 
sword and by the hands of the Gentiles. It was necessary that they 
perish. So much blood, mixed with that of the prophets whom 
they massacred, cried out for vengeance before God.®^ 

But more often, and more characteristically, Bossuet wants to 
establish continuity, to stress, in Christ’s case, not his “new” 
insistence on charity, but his royal descent from the house ofDarid. 
In this vein Bossuet wants to urge that the Church is the successor to 
the synagogue (“Jesus Christ , . . had begun, in the womb of the 
synagogue, to build his Church, which was to last etemally^’’^), that 
there is an unbroken line from St. Peter to Christ to David to Moses 
to Abraham to Adam to God - all of them (in some sense) “kings.” 
“It is in Jesus Christ, son of David and of Abraham, that all the 
nations were to be blessed and sanctified.”"’^ 

In this more typical vein stressing unbroken continuity^ - and Pro¬ 
testantism represents {inter alia) discontinuity, a new “division” like 
that of Roboam in the Old Testament - Bossuet argues in the llistoire 
univenelle that the Church is a “perpetual miracle” which goes back 

^ hossuet. flhtoire da variatims da e^lua prtfmtanta, in (Euvra (1841 edn), Vol. rv, p. 47. 
This is somedmes viewed as Bossuet's finest sin^e work, 

Bossuet. Histairt unhxneiUy in (Ewres (1841 edn), Vol. i, p. 227. 

"" Bossuet. ConffTOice avecM. Claude, in ffuunci (1841 edn), Vol. i, p, 550. 

Bossuet, Hhtoire univenette, in (Ewvra (1841 edn), Vol. 1, p, 238. The shift in tone from 
ten pages earlier is astonishing. 
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to Jesus Christ, “in whom she brought together the succession of the 
ancient peoples^ and found herself reunited with the prophets and the 
patriarchs.” And he goes on in this more conciliatory tone to say that 

the books of the Old Testament (are] * * * the most ancient books 
there are in the world ... are the sole ancient ones in which 
knowledge of the true God was taught, and his worship ordained 
... the books which the Jewish people have always so religiously 
guarded, and of which they are still today the inviolable bearers 
throughout the world.^ 

The sacred books of the Egyptians and the Romans, the mysteries 
of Numa, have "perished,” Bossuet adds, but “the Jews are the only 
ones whose sacred Scriptures” have been preserved. Stressing con¬ 
tinuity again (by urging that “Christ was sent by his Father to fulfil the 
promise of the law”), Bossuet finally says: 

It was thus that the body of Holy Scripture was formed - the Old 
as much as the New Testament: Scriptures which have been 
regarded, since their beginning, as true in everything, as given by 
God himself, and which have been preserved with so much reli¬ 
giousness that no one thought himself able, without impiety, to 
alter a single letter. 

It is thus that they have come down to us, always holy, always 
sacred, always inviolable- some preserved by the steadfast tradi¬ 
tion of the Jewish people, the others by the tradition of the 
Christian peopk.'^^ 

In this remarkable passage, unbroken continuity matters more than 
the difference between the “old” and the “new” law - even if Bossuet 
himself has followed Augustine in drawing a line between “fear and 
terror” and “joy and love.” This is undoubtedly why Bossuet cites St. 
PauEs letter to the Romans 13 - “let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers” - no fewer than twenty-two times in the Poiiti^ue^ but 
1 Corinthians 13 not once.^^ (If Bossuet privileges revelation over 
reason, it is nonetheless his reason that reveals the parts of Scripture 
that are to have decisive weight.) And his search for “royal” continuity 
between the parts of Scripture, at the expense of “new” law, sacrifices 
charity to monarchy in a way that is at least as radical as anything 
conceived by the “Cartesian” Malebranche, 

^ Ibid., pp. 248-49. Ibid,, pp. 24S-49. See n. 75, ibove. 
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IV 

it is worth stressing the fact that Bossuet^s pro\’identialist particular¬ 
ism flows logically out of his theology' - unless one inverts this and 
holds that the theology is an cx post facto rationalization or *Veflection” 
of the politics* Bossuet’s providentialism, then, isn’t there just to 
“iustify” L.ouis XW en pmiculier, his providentialism does this in 
effect, but was not (apparently) designed for this purpose. 

Above all, for Bossuet, a ‘"Cartesian” Providence genhaic cannot 
explain what God does in particular, in virtue of une Souveraineti aus^i 
univmeUe et aussi absolue - as the Traitidu libre arhitre makes clear. 

It is useless, in explaining [divine] prescience, to place in God a 
general concourse whose action and effect are determined by our 
liberty. For neither a concourse so understood, nor the will to 
establish it, have determined anything, and in consequence do 
not serve at all in explaining how God knows particular things [ies 
choses particulieres]', such that, to establish the universal prescience 
of God, he must be given means which are cenain, by which he 
can turn our will to alt the particulair effects which it may please 
him to ordain ... For he, whose knowledge and will always yield 
the ultimate precision in all things, does not content himself with 
willing that they be en gmA-d/, but he descends ... to that which is 
most particular.''^ 

For Bossuet, providentialist particularism must not (mistakenly) 
take the form of Protestant fatalism: human freedom must he made 
congruent with divine Providence (in the more-or'less Thomistic way 
suggested by Bossuet’s Traite de lihre arbitref One must somehow 
avoid both “Pelagianism” - which only lets God “concur” in radically 
free human actions - and Calvinism. 

Let us recognize, then, in the Refonnation - 1 say in the two 
parts, and as much in Calvinism as in Lutheranism — that false 
and dangerous science which, to show that it understands the 
highest mysteries of God, has found in his immutable decrees the 
ruin of human free will, and at the same time the extinction of the 
regrets of conscience,’^ 

Bossutt, Traite du lihre arhitre, in (Euvra (i8+i edn), Vfil. t, p. xo%. 

^ Bossuet, Drtitifwv (tverrissenenf aux prvfettaftO, in (Ewm (1841 edn), Vol, w, p. 326. 
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One must beware **the shipwreck of the Calvinist, who, to maintain 
the prescience and the Providence of God, takes from man the liberty 
of choice, and makes God the necessary author of all human events 
. . . (Calvinism] breaks against the rocks.’^^ 

All of these considerations lead to what Bossuet takes to be the only 
coherent reconciliation of particular Providence and human freedom; 
and in the Traite du litre artitre he insists that 

we conceive God as a being who knows all, who previews all, who 
provides for everything, who governs everything, who makes what 
he will of his creatures, [a being] to whom all the world's events 
must be related. If free creatures are not included in this order of 
divine Providence, one deprives him of the conduct of what is 
most excellent in the universe, that is, intelligent creatures. There 
is nothing more absurd than saying that he does not interfere with 
the governance of nations, the establishment or the ruin of states, 
how they are governed, and by which laws.^ 

The link {or a link) between Bossuet's providendalist particularism 
and the (politically correct) reading of Scripture is this: if one sees 
that the case of the Maccabees (for example) is tout particulier (to 
recall Bossuet's phrase from the Cinquieme ervertis^ement auxProtestants 
[1690])*^^ - then Pierre Jurieu, as Protestant mouthpiece, cannot get 
away with “finding” a precedent for Protestant revolt against Catholic 
authority “in” the Old Testament. If God really does everything 
radically en parttculier^ then nothing is a “general” precedent which 
can be used later in a “parallel” case. For precedent supposes sub¬ 
suming a new particular case under an old general rule. 

In the Cinquihne avertissmeni^ Bossuet says that 

1 maintain that the action of the Maccabees, and of the Jews who 
followed them, being extraordinary and coming from a special 
order of God in a particular case and state of affairs, cannot be 
used consequentially for other cases and other conditions [e.g. 
the revolt of the Protestant Netherlands against Catholic Spain]. 

In a word, there is nothing comparable between the Jews of that 
time and our reformed ones ... For in the Christian religion 

[bid., p. 326. 

^ Bossuet, Traitedu libre arhitre, pp. 1 lyff. 

Bossuet, Cinquihne wertiisemmt (M(Jt prstatstosy in (Eueres (1841 edn), Vol. iv, pp. 
388-^. 
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there is not the slightest place or race that one is obliged to 
preserve, on pain of letting religion and the covenant perish.^* 

After describing the particular case of the Maccabees in great 
detail, Bossuet goes on to urge that “it was too dear that this example 
was extraordinary, a case and a condition which was tout particulicr^ 
manifestly divine in its effects and in its causes: such that, to make 
[present] use of this example, one would have to be able to say and 
show' that one was manifestly and particularly inspired by Ciod,” As 
for “generalizing^* and updating this highly particular case, Bossuei 
will not have it: “however devoted to the House of Orange one may 
be, no one will ever seriously say that William 1 , prince of Orange, was 
a man manifestly inspired, a Phineas, a Mathathias, a Judas 
Maccabeus. 

And in this same connection, indeed on the same page, Bossuet 
adds that, since the Maccabees were ordered by God, enparticulier, to 
preserve themsehes - but no one else is so ordered, so there is no 
general rule - “the Church, persecuted by infidel or heretical princes, 
was never inspired by the example of the Maccabees to animate itself 
to resistance.*’^®* And what the Church never did m ghieraly the 
Protestants cannot now do en particulier. On the contrary, for Bossuet, 
the “spirit” of Christianitv^ is that of passive obedience to public 
power; and this passivity he claims to find in St. Augustine. According 
to this greatest Church Father, Bossuet urges, Christ left to his 
disciples “no power and no force whatever against the public power, 
when they were oppressed with as much injustice and violence as was 
Jesus Christ himself/* 

From all of these particularities, a general conclusion emerges: in 
Bossuet, as in Jurieu and others, the ostensible subject of an argu¬ 
ment is not always the real one; there is (what one might call) a 
“method of indirection,’* in which one seems to be talking directly 
about (say) the post-Solomonic division of the tribes of Israel, the 
breaking up of greater Israel into Judah and Israel beginning with 
Roboam, and so forth - but one is really talking (indirectly) about the 
Protestant “division” within the Church. 

The Maccabees stand in for the Dutch, revolting against Cathohe 
Spain; David contra Saul is “really” Protestant resistance against 

Ibid,, p, Ibid., p. Ibid, p- 3eg. 

Bossuet, Defeme de rhiitoin dei varialimi, in (Eavres (1841 etin), Vol. iv, p. 418. 
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Louis XIV, More is at stake than mere Scriptural exegesis (not that 
Bos suet Tvas unconcerned with that); political controversy is masked 
as Scriptural “interpretation,’" The whole business becomes 
astonishingly oblique: but the heat and the anger are supplied by the 
“real” subject/^^ 

For Bossuet, Jurieu’s “prodigious abuse” of Scripture shows how 
important it is that the Word be correedy - traditionally and 
auihoritati%'ely - interpreted; otherwise the panicuiar case of the 
Maccabees will be made into a general niie^ a dangerous precedent. 
As Bossuet asks in the Confhence avei:M. Claude^ 

Does the Church give us Scripture only on paper, the outer bark 
of the Word^ the body of the letter? Doubtless, no: she gives us 
the spirit, that is to say the sense, of Scripture; for to give us 
Scripture without the sense is to give us a body without a soul, 
and a letter that kills. Scripture without its legitimate interpreta¬ 
tion, Scripture destitute of its natural sense, is a knife to cut our 
throats. The Arian has cut his own throat through ill-understood 
Scripture; the Nestorian has cut his; the Pelagian has cut his. 

God forbid that the Church give us Scripnire alone, without 
giving us its sensei 

The problem, however, in the seventeenth century', is plainly not 
the Nestorian or the Arian, but the Lutheran or the Cahinist; and that 
is why Bossuet insists that the Catholics reproached Luther “for 
inspiring so much contempt for the authority of the Church,” and for 
haring placed the decision of religious matters “in the hands of 
individuals, and for haring given them Scripture as if it were so clear 
that one need only read it to understand it, without consulting the 
Church or tradition,"^“^ 

But one must not, at the opposite extreme, fall into the mistake of 
letting Church tradition replace Scripture, viewed as something partly 
defective: if Protestants wTongly jettison tradition in favor of VEaiture 
Catholic Biblical scholars such as Richard Simon (in his 
Histoir^ critique du Vieux Testament) use and abuse that tradition to 
raise skeptical or even “Spinozist” doubts about the literal truth and 
accuracy of Scripture. Simon had urged that “the Catholics who are 

As is still the case in Israeli political debates which tr> to arguments from 

Scripture. 

Bossuet, Cottfertftce svi£ Ai. GtaiMit, in ffirtjfw ^ 1841 edn), Vol. iv, p. 557. 

Bossuet, Hiitoirf des varvitionsy in (Euvres (1841 edn), Vol, iv, p. 24, 
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persuaded that their religion does not depend solely on the text of 
Scripturej but also on the tradition of the Church, are not at all 
scandalized to see that the ravages of tiine and the negligence of 
copyists'’ have introduced changes into these sacred books, as well as 
into "‘profane" ones. “It is only preoccupied or ignorant Protestants," 
Simon insists, “who can be scandalized over this."”’^ But Bossuet was 
profoundly scandalized; and he could not countenance Simon's driv¬ 
ing a wedge between the text and its authoritative interpretation* 
Bossuet wants to affirm, simultaneously, the Literal truth of Scripture 
(siding on that point vrith Jurieu) and the necessity of an authoritative 
reading of it - to steer between the reefs of “Calvinistic” literalism 
and “Spinozistic" textual criticism. 

For Bossuet a terrible example of what happens if one does not 
read Scripture literally, traditionally and en particulier to be found in 
Jurieu's Babylonian Captivity^ M. de Meaux is outraged by Jurieu’s 
suggestion that early Christians offered passive obedience to the 
Roman monarchy only because of weakness, not conviction - that the 
martyrs were really cowards who miscalculated.^^ In this spirit Bos¬ 
suet revises Christ's “render to Caesar" and Paul's “obey the powers 
that be" - two of his favorite texts in the Politique - in an effective 
satire* 

You, Jews, who suffer the yoke of the Romans with so much pain, 
render to Caesar that which is due him; that is to say, be careful 
not to irritate him, until you feel yourself in a condition to defend 
yourself better. Yes, my brothers, a St Peter or a St Paul will say, 
let us say that one must obey the powers established by God, and 
that their authority is inviolable; but this is only because we are so 
few in number: in this condidon and in this state boast of your 
obedience despite any ordeal. Increase, however; and when you 
shall be stronger, then you will begin to interpret our precepts, 
saying that we accommodated them to the times; as if obeying and 
submitting were only a waiting for new powers and for a more 
favorable conjunction, or as if submission were only a policy, 

And Bossuet's final thrust against Jurieu - whom he suspects of 

Cited in Orest Ranum, Introduction to Bossuet's Untf^cnai 

Universiiy of Chicago Press, 1^76), p. jmcv n* 36. 

Bossuet, OfiquiimeavtrtUstmtnt^ in (Euvm (1841 edn), Vol. tv, p. 379, 

Ibid*, p. 37 p. 
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“finding” old Biblical warrants for new Protestant rebelliousness - 
is as amusing as it is uncharitable. 

Let him confuse everything, let him mix heaven and earth; let 
him change .., the perpetual rules based on the order of God 
and the tranquillity' of states into precepts accommodated to the 
times; let him even change the patience of the first Christians 
into weakness, let him make their obedience forced; let him 
search on ail sides for pretexts for rebellion in his ancestors: he 
is overwhelmed from every" quarter by Scripaire, by the tra¬ 
dition, by the examples of the ancient Church.'”” 

If “render to Caesar” is to be understood very literally, not as cow¬ 
ardly or calculating accommodation, then there is a “new” divine 
warrant for monarchy: God the Father established such government 
in Israel, and how the Son authorizes its “successor” in Rome. For 
one can “draw” the right politics “from” Scripture (“the very' 
words”) only if those words are read literally, in the light of Church 
authoritv'. 


V 

For Bossuet, who has insisted that it is “absurd” to claim that God 
“does not interfere with the governance of nations,” or determine 
“by which princes” those nations will be ruled, the principal evi¬ 
dence of this salutary- divine “interference” is of course Scripture - 
now' rescued from Jurieu’s imaginative interpretations. For Bossuet 
the sheer “pastness” of Old Testament events scarcely matters; the 
monarchical efforts of David and Solomon enjoy a kind of timeless, 
exemplary' validity-. 

When Soloman said, “The king speaks with authority, and none 
can say to him: Why do you do that?,” he explained not only 
the fonn of government among the Hebrews, but still more the 
constitution of the kingdom then known, and, so to speak, the 
common law of monarchies/"'' 

Bossuet, nonetheless, has his problems with Scripture viewed as a 
fountain of divine-right absolute monarchy; and these emerge most 

Ibid, P.3S5. Ibid, p, 40i. 
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dearly in connection with the end of the book of Judges (which 
scarcely series his turn) and in connection with Samuel (i Kings) - in 
which the ^^ungraieful” Israelites, forsaking God and Samuef 
demand a king in a “sinful” way* Plainly it taxed Bossuef s ingenuity 
to “draw" unequivocal monarchism from these problematical pass¬ 
ages of Scripture. 

!t is not surprising that Judges Ch. 21 should be passed over in 
silence: no amount of exegeticat inventiveness could coax monarchy 
out of the w'ords, “in those days there w as no king in Israel: but every 
one did that which seemed right to himself"^ (Bossuet’s total 
silence on this final verse from Judges is the more striking, since the 
contains no few^er than seventy'-three references to the rest of 
that bookJ^’) 

The latest chapter of Judges which Bossuet treats, indeed, is 19, in 
w'hich “all the tribes [of Israel] assembled" to punish some members 
of the tribe of Benjamin who had raped and murdered the wife of a 
Levitci and Bossuet briefly grants that “in some parts of Scripture, 
authority' resides in a communit)*” But he hastily retreats from that 
sentence, finally urging that, before the advent {)f King Saul, Israel 
“was in effect a kind of republic, but which had God for its king."^'^ 
So anxious is he to “find” monarchy universally in place - but in the 
“people of God" m particuUer — that he winds up weakening his claim 
that “histories show us a great number of republics, of which some 
govern themselves through the whole people (and which are called 
democracy), and the others by the great (which are called 
aristocracy). The notion of a Jewish demo^^ and of Jerusalem fitted 

up with an agora^ was anathema to Bossuet - even if the Greeks were 
“charmed” by republicanism, preferring “the inconveniences of 
liberty’ to those of legitimate subjection. 

In his reading of i Kings 8, Bossuet turns potential ruin to his 
advantage: and the art with which he does so is consummate. He 
begins with what looks like an intractable text. WTien the Israelites say 
to Samuel, “make us a king,” he is “displeased,” and prays to the 


Judges 31:24. Bossuet notices thi^ passage momeiitarily in Poiitique Book t, but does not 
connect it with his gctietaJ reading of Judges. 

Sec Le Brun’s index to Bossuet's citation of Scripture in his edition of the Poiiiiqui. 
Bossuet, PoUtique^ ed. Le Brun, pp. 51—52. 

Ibid., p, 51, 

' '* Bossuet, Histoirf univenfilt, cited in Tnichet, Politique de Bossuet, p. 100. 
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Lord - who in his turn complains that the people have “rejected” and 
forsaken him, have “served strange gods”; he then urges Samuel to 
“foretell” the people that the king they want will be arbitrary^ and 
high'handed. 

Then Samuel told all the words of the Lord to the people that 
had desired a king of him, 

And said: 1 his will be the right of the king, that shall reign over 
you: He wnll take your sons and put them m his chariots, and will 
make them his horsemen. . . 

Your daughters also he will take to make him ointments, and to 
be his cooks, and bakers. 

And he will take your fields, and your rineyards, and your best 
olive-yards, to * *. give his eunuchs and seiv'ants ... 

Your flocks also he will tithe, and you shall be his servants. 

And you shall cry out in that day from the face of the king . . . 
and the Lord will not hear you in that day, because you desired 
unto yourselves a king.’^^ 

This looks unpromising, but in the Politique Book iv, Bossuct actu- 
ally manages to wring unquestionable monarchical sovereignty from 
this text “Will kings have the right to do all of this licitly? God forbid. 
For God does not give such powers: but they will have the right to do 
it with impunity with respect to human justice. This is why David said 
[following the murder of Uriah]: ‘to thee only have 1 sinned, O Lord; 
have pity on me!’ For he was king, says St Jerome of this passage, and 
had God alone to fear.”^’'’ 

With an unobtrusive skill which would pass unnoticed by someone 
not familiar with i Kings 8, Bossuet manages to transform God’s 
rather petulant forecast of kingly high-handedness into a sovereignty 
beyond human control. Another reading of Kings might view the 
divine prediction as a grim portent of terrible things to come; Bossuet 
draws from the text the suggestion that only bad kings will fulfil the 
prediction, but that even they will be beyond all terrestrial jurisdic¬ 
tion. "ITiis is an exegeiital tour de force - though precisely a “forced” 
reading of Scripmre. (Sometimes, as in the Cinquiane averthsement 
aux protestanh, Bossuet urges that i Kings 8 describes what kings will 
indeed have a right to do - but only in desperate times: “in the case of 
certain extreme necessities, in which the individual good must be 


1 KLng5 8:1 iff, Bossuct, Politique, ed. Le Brun, p. 95 
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sacrificed to the good of the state.”'And this draws further unques¬ 
tionable sovereignty out of a passage that had seemed to block Bos- 
suet’s passage.) 

It is with visible relief that Bossuet arrives at Saul, David and 
Solomon - all divinely “authorized” and “anointed”; and much of 
the Politique is taken up with a minutely detailed examination of their 
reigns. But Bossuet does not content himself with Saul as “first” king: 
in Book J of the Politique he quietly makes the “succession” from 
Moses to Joshua into a royal succession (“after the death of Moses, 
the whole people recognized Joshua. . . the prince dies, but authority 
is immortal”)."* And in the Cinquihne avenhiement^ he speaks of “the 
supreme authority', not only in the person of Moses, but also in that of 
Joshua,” and reglosses i Kings 8 by insisting that “the Hebrew 
people had in Samuel a sovereign magistrate.”"^ (That monarchy 
should begin, nihilo^ from a popular request, was more than Bos¬ 
suet could bear.) 

In Book X of the Politique^ added to the manuscript in 1703, w hen 
Bossuet had a year to live, Samuel has become fully a king: he is now 
a “sovereign” (the term is used four times in two pages) whom the 
people depose - in effect - in asking for a king. In this final, bold 
reading of i Kings 8, Bossuet’s reasoning seems to be roughly this: 
kings do not really arise through popular will or demand; Samuel was 
already in place as juge souverain; the people were too ignorant to see 
that they had a sovereign and therefore “asked" for one; but since 
they had effectively deposed Samuel, they got Saul as a kind of royal 
punishment - and then had to be rescued, as it were, by David. 
This “reading” w'ould ser%e two Bossuetian ends at a stroke: it would 
show, first, that monarchy does not really arise through popular 
demand, since Samuel was already souverain\ and secondly, that when 
the people do choose they do badly and pitch upon Saul (much as 
another populace elected Barabbas over Christ). This would show 
further continuity between Abraham and Moses, viewed as “kings,” 
and David, Solomon, Judas Maccabeus, and Christ; Samuel as 
souverain would fit into the royal “line,” so that there would be no 
“republican” interregnum in early Jewish histoiyf. 

' Bossuet, aufTtisttment, in CFuvres (1841 edn), Vol. iv, p. 400. 

' Bossuet. PoHtiqtie^ cd. Le Brun, p. 21. 

Bossuet, CinquihTif aveninfmfni, in Oeuvres (1841 edn), p. 

Bossuet, Poiitiqut^ cd. Le Brun, pp. 40QfF. 
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Nothing, of course, could shore up divine-right monarchy better 
than God's own monarchv: it is no accident that the first words of the 
Politique are, ‘"God is the King of kings,and that Bossuet should 
go astonishingly far in establishing what he calls la ghtealo^e royok de 
Jesus-Christ (in the El^alions sur les mysieres): 

It was truly necessary' that Jesus Christ have for ancestors all the 
kings of Judah who had issued from David, in order to show the 
people that, true king of the Jews, this title was as if hereditary 
with 

And in the Politique Bossuet cites no fewer than five times Christ’s 
“render to Caesar"; not only was he himself an (hereditary) king, 
descended from David, but he was respectful cf the kingship of others 
' even when that “other" was Tiberius: “It was under Tiberius, not 
merely an infidel, but actually eril, that our Lord said to the Jew's, 
"render to Caesar that which is Caesar’s.’ 

If one considers what Bossuet has done just to Judges 21,1 Kings 8 
and Matthew 22:21, one finds that he has wrung unquestionable 
sovereignty', divinely ordained, from questionable texts; that Moses, 
Joshua, Samuel, and Christ were (almost) as fully “kings” as Saul, 
Darid, and Solomon, ft is impressive, if less than persuasive. 

Perhaps Bossuet sensed that even the Old Testament itself is 
somewhat equivocal on the subject of monarchy: for, temporarily 
abandoning Scripmral citation, he devoted his finest sheerly rhetori¬ 
cal effort in the whole of the Politique to making monarchy soar and 
sing. Can it be accidental, indeed, that the only sustained lyTical flight 
in that book, the only passage fully the equal of the greatest pages in 
the Oraisons Junehres, is the one likening the monarch to God? Here, 
briefly, the “geometric" method of the Politique - which is morcelized 
into articles and propositions, buttressed with fragments of Scripture 
- is set aside, and one sees briefly why Bossuet was viewed as the 
greatest Catholic preacher of the seventeenth century. 

1 do not call majesty that pomp which surrounds kings, or that 

[bid.,p. I. 

Bossuet, Elnaiiom ibr les myst^, in (Euvrts (1841 cdti), Vol. [v, p. 702. S« also 
Bossuet, Orais&nfuwbvde Henri dt Gvmay (1658), cited in Truchet, Pohliqut de 
T>p- 200-2a]. 
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eKiemal show which dazzles the vulgar. That is the reflection of 
majesW, but not its true self. 

Majest)' is the image of the greatness of God in a prince. 

God is infinite, God is all. i'he prince, in his quality of prince, 
is not considered as an individual' he is a public personage, all the 
state is comprised in him: the will of all the people is included m 
his own. Just as ail virtue and excellence are united in God, so the 
strength of every individual is comprehended in the person of the 
prince. WTiat greatness this is, for orie man to contain so much! 

The power of God can be felt m a moment from one end of the 
world to the other: the royal power acts simultaneously 
throughout the kingdom. It holds the whole kingdom in position 
just as God holds the whole world. 

If God were to withdraw his hand, the entire world would 
return to nothing: if authority ceases in the kingdom, all lapses 
into confusion , . , 

‘'\Miat is done solely at the emperor’s bidding?," asks St 
Augustine. “He has only to move his lips, the least of all move¬ 
ments, and the whole empire stirs. It is he W'ho does all things by 
his command, in the image of God. He spoke, and it was done; he 
commanded, and all was created.”'^'* 

So magnificent is this passage from Book v of' the Politique - the 
authentic voice of Bossuet - that one can (briefly) forget that 
Augustine was far from being the unequivocal monarchist who is 
presented here. So moving arc Bossuet's powers that one does not 
(instandy) remember that Augustine - in his dark passage on “the 
judge’* (who innocently tortures the innocent to death) - had called 
social life “miserable,”and had insisted that Romulus, founder of 
the Roman imperiunt^ in effect relived Scripture by murdering Remus, 
as Cain had murdered Abel (“the city’s w'alls stained with a brother’s 
blood”^^'"). To convert the Augustine who saw the sack of Rome 
{A.D.410) prefigured in a fratricidal founding into a straightforward 
monarchist by divine right - that is a conversion to rival that of Saul 
on the road to Damascus, 

But Bossuet, finding as much monarchism in Dc civitau fki as in 
Judges and Kings, goes on to say: 


^Hbid.,pp. 177-78- 

St. Au^stme, The City of God, Book xix, cited in The Political Writings ofStAuguitine, cd 
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Finally^ gather together all that we have said, so great and so 
august, about royal authority. You have seen a great nation united 
under one man: you have seen his sacred power, paternal and 
absolute: you have seen that secret reason which directs the body 
politic, enclosed in one head: you have seen the image of God in 
kings, and you will have the idea of the majesty of kingship. 

God is holiness itself, goodness itself, power itself, reason 
itself In these things consists the divine majesty. In their reflec¬ 
tion consists the majesty of the prince , . . 

An indefinable element of divinity is possessed by the printc, 
and inspires fear in his subjects. The king himself would do well 
10 remember this. have said, Ye are gods: and ail of you are 
children of the most high ...” But, 0 gods of flesh and blood, of 
mud and dust, you will die like other men, you will fall like the 
greatest. Greatness divides men for a little while; a common fall 
levels them in the end.^^^ 

“O kings,” Bossuet finally says, “be bold therefore in the exercise 
of your power: for it is divine and beneficial to the human race; but 
wield it with humility .” For “it is conferred on you from without* In 
the end it leaves you weak, it leaves you mortal, it leaves you still 
sinners: and it lays upon you a heavier charge to render to 

The language is glorious, even if the doctrine has lost its hold. And 
in the end these pages, which rival the Orahons funebtes^ do amount to 
a kind of funeral oration - this time for King David, whose life and 
reign are lovingly recounted in the remaining pages of Book V: “all the 
actions and all the words of David breathed forth something so great, 
and in cnn.sequence so royal, that one need only read his life and hear 
his speeches to have an idea of magnanimity. 

Not content with Scriptural authority and rhetorical power in his 
magnification of monarchy, Bossuet actually appealed to “profane” 
history and to the Homeric epics to shore up the assertion that even 
the most celebrated republics had “at first lived under kings.” In 
Book II of the Politique^ republicanism is reduced to a shadowy 
demi-existence, 

Rome began in that way [with monarchy], and finally came back 
to it, as to its natural state* 

It was only late, and little by little, that the Greek cities 

Bossuet, ed. Le Brun, pp. 178—79. 
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formed their republics. The ancient opinion of Greece was that 
expressed by Homer in that celebrated sentence from the Hiad\ 
“Several princes are not a good thing; let there be only one prince 
and one king.” . *. All the world thus began with monarchies; and 
almost the whole world has remained [in that state] as its most 
natural condition. 

We have seen, too^ that its basis and its model is in the paternal 
empire, that is to say in nature itself 

In the end^ Bossuef s monarchism is supported by God, Scripture, 
nature, paternity, rhetoric, universal practice, and Homer; an exhaus¬ 
tive and impressive catalogue. 

One should hasten to add that Bossuet was by no means unaware of 
the terrible faults of monarchs: to see that, one has only to look at his 
appalling description of Herod in the Elemtims iwr les mysthes^ where 
the King is the quintessence of ie^ poliliques du monde - steeped in 
Icurs vains ombrages, Icurs Jhusses deluatessesy teur hypocrisies leur cruaute. 
Indeed the main thing which shows him to be an habile politique is 
that, fearing Jesus Christ as a “new king,” Herod “dreamt only of 
pushing a dagger into his entrails,” while pretending to follow the 
Magi and adore himJ^^ And Bossuet’s long account of Saufs 
murderous assaults on David, in several of the books of the Politique^ 
would give pause to a James 1 or Charles I. 

For Bossuet, however, it is not that monarchy is (usually) so good - 
the “image” of God that it ought to be — but that all other political 
forms are (usually) still worse. Even the “people of God,” the bene- 
hciaries of David, Solomon, Josaphat, and Judas Maccabeus, knew 
this; “It was not that they had not seen the disadvantages of the 
independence of the prince - since they had seen so many bad kings, 
so many intolerable tyrants; it was rather that they saw less disadvan¬ 
tage in enduring them as they were, than in leaving the slightest power 
to the multitude.” 

All of this comes out most clearly, for Bossuet, in the case of 
Pilate’s judgment of Christ - a case in which Pilate’s feebleness is 
outweighed by the mob’s screaming for Barabbas; monarchy may be 
bad, but democracy is worse. 'I’he most memorable passage in Book n/ 

Ibid., pp. 5Z-53- 
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of the Politique is the one in which Bossuet shows that “it is a pitiable 
thing to see Pilate in the story of the Passion,’’ since he “spilled 
innocent blood from not having been able to resist the great men of 
the kingdom.” 

He had said to them that “he saw no cause [justif^ng execution) 
in this man ... He said to them once again: You accuse him of 
having incited the people to sedition: and behold 1, having 
examined him before you, find no cause in this man, in those 
things wherein you accuse him. No, nor Herod either. For 1 sent 
you to him, and behold nothing worthy of death is done to him ... 

But the whole multitude together cried out, saying: Let him be 
crucified, and set at liberty Barabbas, who had been arrested for 
sedition and murder . , . they were instant with loud voices, 
requiring that he might be crucified: and their voices prevailed. 

And Pilate gave sentence that it should be as they required. And 
he released unto them the murderer and the seditious one, and 
abandoned Jesus to their 

Why should Pilate “struggle so much,” Bossuet wonders, “only to 
abandon justice in the end? All his excuses condemn him: ‘Take him 
yourselves, and crucify him.’ As if a magistrate could be innocent, by 
permitting a crime that he could stop.” Pilate “feared the reaction of 
the people,” when in fact “he ought to have feared only doing 

In these remarkable passages, vox populi is a vox contra Deos - 
Father and Son. But the “great” of the realm are no better: it is they 
who brought unjust charges; and “if the prince himself, who is the 
judge of judges, fears the great, what will be secure in the state?”’^^ 
Since neither the Barabbas-loving many nor the Christ-hating few 
can be relied on, one must put one’s faith in monarchy, and hope for 
the charity of a Solomon. Faith, hope, charity, these three - but the 
greatest of these is (monarchical) faith. 

This fear that one will get Pilate, even as one hopes for Solomon, 
had afflicted Bossuet since his days as a brilliant court preacher: as 
early as 1662, indeed, Pilate haunted him. And what was particularly 
distressing was that Pilate knew better; one can “enlighten” a ruler 
(as Bossuet strove to enlighten the Dauphin) and he may still yield to 
popular pressure or aristocratic hate. 

M4 Poljtiqufy eti. Le Brun, pp, 103-104. 
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1 cannot omit in this place what our divine Savior suffered 
through ambition and worldly politics, in order to expiate the sins 
that politics commits. 

j^ways, if one docs not take care, politics condemns the truth, 
and enfeebles and miserably corrupts the best intentions. Pilate 
lets us see this quite well, by letting himself be easily surprised by 
the traps which the Jews threw before his trembling ambition , . * 

Let us wonder, Christians, in the case of Pilate, at the shameful 
and miserable weakness of a worldly and political virtue. Pilate 
had some probity and some justice; he even had some power and 
rigor: he was capable of resisting the persuasions of the pontiffs 
and the cries of a mutinous people ... [But] his weakness had the 
same effect that malice would have had: it made him flagellate, it 
made him condemn, it made him crucify innocence itself; fear 
made him cany out, against a man who seemed just, that which a 
declared iniquity could not have done worse. 

“God preserve from such sins,” Bossuet concludes, “the most just 
of all kings” - Louis Xr\'', if one examines the gulf between Bossuet's 
idea! monarch in Book v of the Politique^ and his account of what most 
monarchs turn out to be and do ^ crowned by a litany of royal crimes 
performed by Saul, Belshazzar and Antiochus (in the final pages of 
Politique x) - one can only conclude that Bossuet’s monarchism rested 
on a rather desperate hope. 

To be sure, one can indeed hope that a God-refleeting monarch 
will be neither as murderous as Saul and Herod nor as feeble as 
Pilate; for one of Bossuetis great points is that monarchs must be 
absolute but not arbitrary* Unquestionable sovereignty must unques¬ 
tionably be regular, lawful, respectful of property and personal rights 
- and not degenerate into the gouvemement a POtt&mane which was 
soon to be described in the final pages of Montesquieu's Lettres 
penanes. 

There is among men a kind of government which is called arbi¬ 
trary, but which is not found among us in well-ordered states. 

Four attributes accompany these kinds of government. 

Firstly; subject peoples are bom slaves, that is to say truly serfs; 
and among them there are no free persons* 

Secondly: no one possesses private propeny: all the sources of 
wealth belong to the prince, and there is no right of inheritance, 
even from father to son. 

Bnssuet, Sermon pour U Vsndredi uunt (1662^, in Tnichet, Poiitt^ue 4e Bouuet^ p, 240. 
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Thirdly: the prince has the right to dispose as he wishes, not 
only of the goods, but also ol the lives of his suhjecB, as one 
would do with slaves. 

And finally, in the fourth place, there is no law but his 

Dedming to ask w'hether arbitrary' power is “permissible or illicit,” 
Bossuei contents himself with noticing that “there are nations and 
great empires which are content with it; and it is not for us to awaken 
doubts in them about the form of their government.” Nonetheless 
such power is “barbarous and odious,” and is “quite far from our ov\=n 
moeur^i'^ so that in France “there is no arbitrary' government.”' 

it k one thing for a government to be absolute, and another for it 
to be arbitrary'. It is absolute with respect to constraint - there 
being no power capable of' forcing the sovereign, who in ihLs 
.sense is independent of all human authority'. Out it does not 
follow from this that the government is arbitrary, for besides the 
fact that everything is subject to the judgment of God . . . there 
are also [constitutionalj laws in empires, so that whatever is done 
against them is null in a legal sense: and there is always an 
opportunity for redress, either on other occasions or in other 

Arbitrariness, then, is excluded; but absolutism must be clung to. 
For “govemmem is established to free all men from all oppression 
and from all violence . - , This constituies the state of perfect liberty': 
there being fundamentally nothing less free than anarchy, which takes 
away all legitimate claims among men, and knows no law other than 
force. 

Even if, however, a ruler is “arbitrary,” or tyTannical, or impious, 
for Bmsuet, nothing can justify active resistance to his sovereignty - 
save a king’s directly ordaining the violation of divine law, and even 
then one must passively accept punishment for having resisted, Book 
IV of the Politique makes it clear that “there is no co-active power 
against the prince,” and Book vi adds that “declared impiety and even 
persecution do not exempt subjects from the obedience they owe to 
princes.”''" This last proposition he shores up through the words of 
Christ and St. Paul, adding in Plato’s Crito for good (classical) 
measure. 

In the Cinquihne avenissement aux prolestants^ which amplifies 

Bossuet, Politique, ed. Le Brun, pp. 2gifr 
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Politique iv and vi, Bossuet urges that Christ himself said, ‘'render to 
Caesar that which is Caesar’s, and to God that which is God’s: by 
which he placed on the same footing, so to speak, what one owes to 
the prince and what one owes to God himself.” Christ knew, Bossuet 
insists, that “his disciples would be persecuted by princes, since he 
had so often predicted it”; but this did not lead him to “deduct” 
anything from “the strict obedience which he prescribed to them.” As 
for Christ’s own case, Bossuet goes on, his “doctrine” was that “per¬ 
secution does not take away from persecuted saints the quality of 
subjects . . , [or] arm subjects against the public powder.” That is why 
Christ “recognized in Pilate, minister of the emperor, ‘a power given 
him from above.’ And in one of the most striking paragraphs of 
the Cinqui^f avcrtissement^ Bossuet fuses Christ’s passive obedience 
to the Romans with that of Socrates to the Athenians in die Crito - 
marshaling the whole of Mediterranean antiquity' against all 
resistance. 

Socrates, a pagan, knew well that one is obliged to obey the laws 
and the magistrates of one’s country', even if they condemn you 
unjustly ... By these solid principles this philosopher consented 
to perish, rather than destroy public judgments by his resistance, 
and would not have wanted to escape from prison against the 
authority of the laws, for fear of falling, after this life, into the 
hands of rhe eternal laws, when they take up the defense of their 
sisters the civil laws (it was thus that he spoke). 

“And will Jesus Christ,” Bossuet asks, “be less just and less patient 
than a philosopher, or want to show his disciples that self-defense 
against the public power is legitimate?” No, Bossuet answers; this 
would be “a manifest profanation of the words of Jesus Christ.” 

If, however, it was Bossuet’s view that one should passively submit 
even to the cowardly agent (Pilate) of an infidel and evil ruler 
(Tiberius) - for e^en they are divinely appointed, en pmicuiier - he 
plainly preferred submission to a monarch of pious orthodoxy. (And 
was not Louis XI\’' at least called Rex Chrhtianissimusl!) All this is for 
an obrious reason; one of the monarch’s main functions is to maintain 
- “gently” if possible, by force if necessary - orthcKlox religion 

Bossuet, Cinqui'em? svfTtisiemnit, in (1841 edn), Vol, JV, pp. 377-78 
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(Roman Catholicism).’'*^ One of the central arguments of Book vii of 
the Politique - added to the manuscript in 1700, fifteen years after the 
re%'ocation of the Edict of Nantes - is that “division” and “schism" in 
the Church are as terrible now as when Roboam “divided” Israel 
after the death of Solomon: for Bossuei’s usual method is to show that 
Scriptural historj' is being (as it were) relived by the Protestants. But it 
is also being relived, in a happy form, by Louis XfV': that is why 
Bossuet (in a passage that now seems extravagant) treats the King as a 
new Constantine - and in a “high" rone borrowed directly from 
Scripture. 

Let us not, then, fail to publish this miracle of our times Ithe 
revocation of the Edict]; let us pass on an account of it to f uture 
centuries. Take up your sacred pens, you who compose the 
annals of the Church: agile instruments of a prompt writer and a 
diligent hand, hasten to place Louis with the Constantines and 
the Theodosiuses.’"**^ 

After describing the suppression of ancient heterodoxies by the 
Christian emperors (“thus heresy fell with its venom, and discord 
retreated into hell, whence it had come"), Bossuet goes on to say that 
modernity^ (for once) enjoys an advantage over antiquity : 

But our Fathers had not seen, like us, an inveterate heresy fall at a 
stroke; the misled flocks coming back en masse^ and our churches 
loo small to receive them; their false pastors abandoning them, 
without even waiting for the order, happy to be able to allege their 
banishment as an excuse; everything calm in so great a move¬ 
ment; the universe astonished to see in so new an event the most 
certain mark and the finest employment of authority - and the 
merit of the prince recognized and revered more than his auth¬ 
ority itself.’'*^ 

Touched by so many “marvels," Bossuet concludes, “let us open 
our hearts to the piety^ of Louis." 

Let us push our acclamations to heaven itself, and let us say to 
this new Constantine, to this new Theodosius, to this new 
Marcian, to this new Charlemagne, that which the six hundred 

Bossuet, P<)Hiiquey ed. Lc Bmn, op. cit, Book vif (entire). 
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Fathers once said at ihe Council of Chalcedon: “You have 
affirmed the faith, you have banished the heretics: this is the 
worthiest work of your reign^ its true character. Thanks to you, 
heres7 is no more: God alone could have brought about this 
marvel. King of heaven, preserve the king of earth: this is the plea 
of the Church, the plea of the bishops. 

It was no doubt such a passage that led to Lamartine’s con¬ 
temptuous characterizadon of M. de Means in RaphaeL “Bossuet, 
golden tongue, adulating soul, gathering into himself, in his conduct 
and in his words before Louis XI\', the despotism of a theocrat and 
the obligingness of a courtier.” 

Not the smallest reason for Bossuet’s virtual obsession with King 
David in the Politique^ incidentally, is that he finds in him a kind of 
“ancestor” of Louis XIV; just as L^uis (and not only the Pope) is the 
guardian of Christianity - and this is proved by the “miracle” of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes by the new Constantine- 
Theodosius — so too David (and not merely a pontiff) was the 
guardian of the law. One is not meant to be thinking only of David 
when Bos suet says that 

the great kings of the house of David made their reign celebrated 
by the great care which they took to maintain the order of the 
ministr>' and of all the functions of the priests and Levites, 
according to the law of Moses, David himself had given them the 
example . . . being himself a prophet and ranked in Scripture 
among the number of men inspired by God. 

With this counsel and by a particular inspiration \ une impimiion 
partuvlihe\y he regulated the hours of the divine service . . . [and] 
established the necessary subordination in this great body of 
ministers consecrated tc God.’^*^ 

Despite the fulsomeness of his praise of Louis XIV as religion- 
saver in the Orahon funehre de Mkhd Le what is more usual 

with Bossuet is a careful balancing of the claims of the Church and 
those of the state. As a moderate Gallican,'^^ Bossuet was a co-author 
of the 1682 declaration “that kings and sovereigns are not subject in 


Ibid., p, 1S4. 

Lamartine, Rapha^iy th, xciv, cited in Truchet, Palitii/ue df p. ^5. 

Bossuet, Pniitiquey cd. Lc firun, p, 251. 

See Truchet, Politiqut dt Basiuet, pp, iSi — S2, 

Ai De Maistre resented Bossuet’s Gallicanism, sa>injj (in Dh Pupe ii, xii) that jM. de 
Meaux “laisse bien loin derricre lui tons ks adorateurs de Louis XltV’ 
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temporal matters to any ecclesiastical power by the order of God -. . 
that their subjects cannot, in the name of this authorit>', be dispensed 
from the submission and the obedience which they owe them.”^^^ 
And in this vein he urges — finding an early Christian Provenance for 
modem Gallicanism — that the ruler who was most nearly Antichrist, 
Julian the Apostate, lost nothing of his auctoritas through his lack of 
caritas. 

One sees clearly that the stronger the Church became the more 
brightly shone her submission and her modesty. This is what was 
clear, more than ever, under Julian the Apostate, when the num¬ 
ber of Christians had so grown and the Church had become so 
powerful . . , The Church was attacked [by Julian] in so formi¬ 
dable a way, that everyone agreed that she had never been in so 
much danger. Nonetheless the Church was a-S submissive in her 
condition of powerfulness as she had been under Nero and 
Domitian, when she had just been bom* Let us conclude, then, 
that the submission of Christians was an effect of the principles of 
their religion - without which they would have been able to oblige 
the Severuses, the Valerian.s, the Diocletians, to treat them con¬ 
siderately, and Julian to the point of fearing them as enemies 
more redoubtable than the Persians. 

If even “the Apostate” would benefit from Gallicanism avmt la 
lettre, what Bossuet plainly hopes for is a Charlemagne who will 
uphold the rights of the Church, and consult with it when “schism” 
and “division"" threaten orthodox unity* Book vn of the Politique 
reminds the reader that when Charlemagne w-as called on to stamp 
out^ resuscitated version of Nestorian heresy in Spain, he “consulted 
the Holy See, and at the same time the other bishops,” inibrmed the 
neo-Nestorians that their innovations were inconsistent with the 
tenets of the Eglbe univenelU, and demanded that they relent. “That 
was how this prince decided,” Bossuet concludes, “and his decision 
was nothing else than an absolute subniission to the decisions of the 
Church*” And that is because Charlemagne knew that “the priest¬ 
hood and the empire are two powers which are independent, but 
united.”’Distantly echoing Dante's De monarchia^ Bossuet insists 
that 

the sacerdoul authority in the spiritual [realm], and the empire in 

Ibid., p. 170. 

Bossuet, CittquQme avertissment, in (Euvrfs (1841 edn), Vol. rv, p. jSi. 

Bossuet, Poiitiquf^ ed. Le Bron, pp. 256-59. 
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the temporal, arise only through God. But the ecclesiastical order 
recognizes the empire in the temporal [sphere], as kings in the 
spiritual [realm] acknowledge themselves tp be humble children 
of the Church. The state of the world turns on these two powers. 
That is why they owe each other mutual help.^^^ 


As a final facet of Bossuet’s monarchism, it is worth remembering 
that M. de Meaux - who had grown up with the civil wars of the 
Fronde and spent his maturity witnessing Louis XIVs endless foreign 
wars - took care in Book ix of the PoUtiq2i€ to magnify “pacific” rulers 
and to duninish “bellicose” ones. And he made this the more striking 
by sacrificing his much-loved favorite, King Darid, on this particular 
moral altar. After showing, indeed, that God had ordained certain 
wars that David executed, Bossuet suddenly says that “God, after all, 
nonetheless, does not love war, and prefers the pacific to the war¬ 
riors.” The proof, of course, is scriptural: God forbad David to build 
the Temple because “he did not want to receive” that edifice “from a 
bloody hand.” 

David was a holy king, and the model of princes: so pleasing to 
God that he had deigned to call him a man after his own heart. 

He had never spiit any but inhdel blood, in wars which were 
called the Lord’s wars ... But it sufficed that this was human 
blood, to cause him to be judged unworthy to present a Temple 
to the Lord, the author and protector of human life.'^^ 


Only the hands of Solomon, “so free from blood,” were judged 
“worthy to raise the sanctuary to him.” And God “made of this 

peaceful one one of the most excellent pre-figurings of his incarnate 
Son.”‘^» 

Given Bossuet's constant “parallels” between David and Louis 
XrV’, the inescapable conclusion of Book ix is that the King of France 
would do better to imitate Solomon than David. For if God finally 
spumed the David who had executed divinely ordained wars, what 
must he make of Louis’s seizure of Strasburg or his invasion of 
Holland — which led Leibniz to call the Rcc Chfistianissimus by the 
name of Mars ChristianissimusP^'* In the Politique Book ix, Bossuet 
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speaks of David, but thinks of Louis; the “method of indirection” 
holds sovereign sway. 


VI 

One would not expect a partisan of divine-right absolute monarchy to 
favor social contract theory, which views government as the product 
of human “will anti artifice” (Oakeshott),’^* set up between equals in 
a state of nature - that is, in the absence of any natural (especially 
paternal) authority, Certainly there is no trace of contractarianism in 
Bossuet’s claim that “there never was a finer state constitution than 
that w'hich one sees in the people of God,” which was “formed” by 
Moses, who was instructed bv “the whole of divine wisdom” and 
inspired to construct a polity vraiment divine - a divine politics then 
sustained by “two great kings of this people, David and Solomon . , . 
both excellent in the art of ruling.”***^ 

Soon one begins to see that Bossuet opposed contractarianism not 
just en general but en particulieTi for Pierre Jurieu, speaking for French 
Protestant ^igrh^ had used contract theory to urge that the Edict of 
Nantes was a contract betw^een the Huguenots and the French 
monarchy (which made Louis XIV guilty of breach of contract, inter 
alia)^ and tried to find a Scriptural provenance for this modem con¬ 
tractarianism by “locating” a contract in Jewish antiquity: more pre¬ 
cisely in David’s “waiting” for popular approval before reassuming 
the throne (after the revolt of Absalom)* Jurieu had argued in his 
Pastoral Letters to the Faithful of France who Groan under the Babylonian 
Captivity (1686-89) David “did not want to remount the throne, 
except by the same [popular] authority by which he had first ascended 
it,” and that “David wanted to show, by this conduct, that peoples are 
the masters of their crowns, and that they take them from, and give 
them to, whom they wilL”^^^ 

This use of contractarianism — which at once avows popular 

Michael Oakcshott, Introduction to Hobbes* Leviathan (Oxford: BasQ Bbckwel], 1957), 
p. xii. For a fuller reading ofHobbeji in this light, see my Witt and Le^timaeytA 

Crititai ExposiUon of Seciat Controa Thcf/ry in Hobbes, Lodte, /tousseaa, Kant and Hegd 
(Cambridge, Mass,; Harvard University' Press, 1982), Ch* 2. 

Bossuet, Ptditiifue, ed. Le Bnm, p, 2. 

Juneu, Lettrewu, cited by Bossuet in Cintfuieme svertissement, in (Eatfres (1841 edn), Vol. 
j\\ p. 392. 
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soverei^ty and denies the divine ordination of Da\id in particular 
and of kings in general - was more than Bossuet could endure, 

'W'hat! Even rebellious peoples have so much power, and under a 
legitimate king? And in a plot as strange as that of a son against 
his father, must one still adore the right of the people? . . . llie 
minister [jurieu] does not blush at such an excess ... Did Darid 
have need of the authority of a rebel people to place himself on 
his throne and to re-enter his palace? No, without doubt. 

On Jurieu's riew, Bossuet suggests, “a prince chased from power, 
but in the end victorious, will not dare to use his right except with the 
consent and the authority of the rebels; and instead of punishing 
them, he must demand their pardon for his victoiy . See, my brothers, 
the maxims w'hich are preached to you; see how Holy Scripture is 
abused,” Jurieu is “ a strange theologian” who will have it that “a man 
whom God had made king still had need of the people to bear this 

And if David - as the Dauphin is told in the Preface of the Politique 
- can still give seventeenth century' monarchs “not only examples 
from [his] life, but even more precepts, then Jurieu must be wTong 
in thinking (say) that the Edict of Nantes w'as a “contract” which 
binds and limits the monarchy through popular authorit}\ For if 
David could wait to resume a rightful throne out of kingly prudence, 
after all, might not Louis XFV^, a cautious Constantine-Theodosius, 
wait to “restore” a rightful Church out of similar prudence? 

Bossuet needs to be able to say that Jurieu “makes a prodigious 
abuse of Scripturebecause the Bishop and the pastor agree that 
Scripture is indeed the definitive authority in politics: Bossuet would 
not dispute Jurieu’s claim that Scripture offers “the most certain 
rule” because “it is only divine authorities tliai can make any 
impression on minds,”All the more important, then, that Scripture 
be read literally and authoritatively, that one should not “find” Bibli¬ 
cal “contracts” which still resound in seventeenth-century palaces. 

But Bossuet anxious as he was to find a permanent model of 
perfect government in Hebrew' monarchy, and to overturn any 

Ibid., p. 392. 

p. 397. 

Bossuet, Politique, ed. Le Bron, p, 1. 

Bossuet. Cinqmime svertissemmi, in (Etwm (1841 ednj, pp. 393-94. 

Ibid., pp. 393-94 (Bossuet quoting Jurieu). 
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suggestion that the throne of David and Solomon arose out of popular 
concession or “wiD," also offered “secular” objections to contrac¬ 
tarianism which show an appreciation of Hobbes’ writing and turns of 
phrase, if not of his conclusions* Beginning with an attack on Jurieu, 
Bossuet soon broadens the argument of the Cinquihne avertissement 
aux protesiants to take in the whole contract tradition. 

He [Jurieu] has imagined that the people are naturally sovereign; 
or, to speak as he does, that they naturally possess sovereignty, 
since they give it to whom they please. Now' this is to err in 
principle, and not to understand terms. For, to consider men as 
they naturally are, and before all established government, one 
finds only anarchy, that is to say a savage and wild liberty in all 
men where each one can claim everything, and at the same time 
contest everything; where all are on guard, and in consequence in 
a continual w'ar against all; where reason can do nothing, since 
each calls reason the passion that transpHDrts him; where even 
natural law itself remains without force, since reason has none; 
where in consequence there is neither property, nor domain, nor 
good, nor secure repose - nor, to speak truly, any right what¬ 
soever, except that of the strongest (and again one never knows 
who that is, because each can become such by turns, accord¬ 
ing as the passions conspire to throw more or fewer people 
together.)'^ 

To know whether “the human race in its entirety” has ever been in 
such a state of nature, “or whether some peoples have been in it in 
some places,” to know “how and by what degrees they left it” - to 
know' this, Bossuet goes on, “it w'ould be necessary to count to 
infinity, and understand all the thoughts which can arise in the human 
heart.”''-" 

Hobbes, then, has at least seen the predicament clearly in Leviathan 
XIII - even if his contractarianism wilt not provide the right 
deliverance. 'Fhat Is more than one can say for Jurieu: 

1 0 imagine now, with M. Jurieu, in the people considered to be 
in this condition, a sovereignty, which is already a species of 
government, is to insist on a government before all government, 

Ibid,, pp, 40J-404- For a brief but cxceQent account of Bossuet’s criticism ofjurieu, see 
Nanncrl O, Keohaoc, Phiha^hy and the State m France (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, ig8o), pp, 254^55, 

Elossuet, Cinquieme averthttment^ in (F.uvres (1841 edn}, pp. 403-404. 
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and to contradict oneself. Far from the people being sovereign in 
this condition, there is not even a people in this state. There may 
well be families, as ill-governed as they are ill-secured; there may 
well be a troop, a mass of people, a confused multitude; but there 
can be no people, because a people supposes something which 
already brings together some regulated conduct and some 
established Uw - something which happens only to those who 
have already begun to leave this unhappy condition, that is to say, 
that of anarchy. 

Not to see the diametrical opposition of sovereignty^ and anarchy, 
for Bossuet, is like the failure to distinguish between day and night; 
but Jurieu’s failure is of just that kind. 

ff it pleases M. Jurieu to call sovereignty this unruly liberty which 
ought to yield to law and to the magistrate, he can do so; but this 
is to confuse everything - it is to confuse the independence of 
each man in a state of anarchy v^ith sovereignty-... Here, then, is 
the sovereign of M. Jurieu: whoever is strongest in a condition of 
anarchy; that is to say, the multitude and the greater number 
against the smaller. There is the people that he makes the master 
and the sovereign over all kings and over every legitimate 
power. 

Not only, in Bossuet’s view, has Jurieu mistaken anarchy for 
"popular sovereignty”; he has made the still worse mistake of imagin¬ 
ing "that it is against reason for a people to deliver itself up to a 
sovereign without some pact, and that such an agreement must be 
null and against nature.”’Here Bossuet’s sarcastic fury' can hardy 
contain itself; 

"It is,” he says, “against namre to deliver oneself viithout same 
pact,” that is to say, to deliver oneself without reserving the right 
of sovereignty to oneself... It is as if he said: It is against nature 
to risk something to pull oneself out of the most hideous of all 
conditions, which is that of anarchy; it is against nature to do that 
which so many peoples have done.’^^ 

If Hobbes is right, then, that the state of nature is a state of w ar - 
here “charity” seems to be as vestigial for Bossuet as it had been for 
the sage of Malmesbujy - that does not mean that a "social contract” 

ibid,, p. 404. thid., p. 404. 

Ibid., p, 404. Ibid., p. 404. 
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is the means of peace and felicity; and here some broader com¬ 
parisons of Bossuet and Hobbes may be instructive. 

Of course both Bossuet and Hobbes give prominence to the notion 
of covenant. But for Bossuet the covenant is “there,” on the opening 
page of the Politique (“Ecoute, Israel”), and is (or rather historically 
was) a pact between God and Abraham - from whom “kings” then 
issue in an anointed patriarchal succession. By contrast Hobbes 
brings in “covenant” in a fully religious sense too late for Bossuet: 
Leviathan is half o%'er before Book in arrives, and Abraham’s covenant 
finally materializes in Chapter XL, For Hobbes, moreover, “wills . . . 
make the essence of all covenants,"and it is covenants expressive of 
everyone’s will which endow sovereigns with legitimate authority 
{Leviathan Xiv); if there is not a Jurieuean popular “so\’ereigntj'” in 
Hobbes, there is at least a transfer of popular natural right to a 
sovereign beneficiary' by an act of will (“when a man hath , . . granted 
away his rights, then he is said to be obliged, or bound, not to hinder 
those, to whom such right is granted , , . from the benefit of it; and 
that he oughts and it is his dutv not to make void that voluntary act of 
his own”),^^=' For Bossuet there is one permanent covenant - in 
Genesis - which provides the world with monarchs for all time 
(“kings shall come out of you”); for Hobbes a covenant can arise - 
with the “will” of all as its “essence” - whenever the state of nature 
needs escaping from. The will of Abraham is replaced by the wills “of 
every one of those that are to be governed” (Leviathan 

So Hobbes, while in some sense an “absolute monarchist,” is 
usually no believer in such monarchy by “div'ine right” or paternal 
succession (through “descent” from Abraham): for Hobbes 
monarchy is mainly an antidote to the vainglorious pride which 
aristocracy and democracy aggravated^^ And Hobbes, moreover, 
argues all of this (in the first half of Leviathan) on the basis of reason 
alone: revelation enters the work mainly in Book in, as a kind of 
support for what has already been established. As George Kelly says 
in Mortal Politics in Eighteenth-Century France, “Bossuet’s king had 
God dose by his side in his mystical process of natural selection, 
coronation and election. Hobbes began with purely rational 
principles, keeping his Dieu ahscons completely at bay, and always on 

Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. Oake^tt, Ch. JtL, p. 30;. 

'fbid., Ch. XIV, p. 8&. Ibid., Ch. xlii, p* 377, 

Ibid., Ch. SJX (entire). 
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an Erastian leash, until an extra and mysterious might was needed to 
wield the heavy sword,” 

To be sure, the frontispiece of Leviathan quotes the Book of Jobi 
“non est potesias super terram qui comparetur ei”; but the rest of 
Scripture makes a much-delayed appearance - as Hobbes himself 
explains at the beginning of Book Hi. 

T ha>’e derived the rights of sovereign power, and the duty of 
subjects hitherto, from the principles of nature only; such as 
experience has found true, or consent (concerning the use of 
words) has made so: that is to say, from the nature of men, known 
to us by experience, and from definitions (of such words as are 
essential to all political reasoning) universally agreed on. But ip 
that J am next to handle, which is the nature and rights of a 
Christian commonwealth^ whereof there dependeth much upon 
supernatural revelations of the Will of God; the ground of my 
discourse must be, not only the natural word of God, but also the 
prophefical.^^'^ 

Hobbes, moreover, given his principles, had to give primacy to 
reason over revelation, because Scripture (for him) has no “intrinsic” 
meaning at all: the Bible must be made “canonical” by legitimate 
sovereign authority^; therefore politics must come first (established on 
rational grounds alone), and then an existing sovereign can declare 
Scripture canonical (or not). Inverting Bossuet, what Hobbes offers is 
a “Holy Scripture drawn from the very words of politics.” This is 
immediately visible in Hobbes" attack on Bishop Bramhall in Liberty, 
Necessity and Chance: 

The Bible is a law. To whom? I'o all the world? He knows it is 
not. How came it then to be a law to us? Did God speak it viva 
Vffcv to us? Have we any other warrant for it than the word of the 
prophets? Have we seen the miracles? Have we any other 
assurance of their certainty than the authority' of the Church? 

And is the authority of the C^hurch any other than the authority of 
the Commonw'ealth, or that of the Commonwealth any other than 
that of the head of the Commonwealth, or hath the head of the 

George Armstrong Kelly, Poiiiics in Eif^hSeenlh^Cfnitity pfunce, special book- 

length number of LiitonaU Re^exions (\Vaterloo, Canada), yol. 13, No. [ {Spring 198b), 
9, Kelly ’’i splendid few pages on Bossuet show what a wonderful full-length study of M. 
^ dc Mcaux he might have written ^ had not death intervened in December 1987. 
Hobbes, Ln:iathan, cd- Oakcshott, Ch, \xxu, p. 242. 
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Commonwealth any other than that which hath been given him by 
the members? . . . They that have the sovereign power make 
nothing canon which they make not law, nor law, which the> 
make not canon. And because the legislative power is from the 
assent of subjects, the Bible is made law by the assent of the 
suhfects.'*^^* 

For Hobbes, then, popular “assent,” which creates sovereignty, 
also “creates" the Bible - as something “canonical.” Scripture may 
gi^c an account of the Creation; but Scripture is itself the creation of 
the will of finite beings. Scripture thus has no “natural” or inherent 
authority' ^ Hobbes cannot say, with Bossuet, that I'Eniture Sainte is 
knowably un Ih'rc parfaii. It is, till made canonical, simply un Uvre. 

A reading of Liberty, Necessity and Chance W'ould only have con¬ 
firmed Bossuei's belief that contractarianism is impious and 
dangerous - whether one tries to make King David into a Lockian 
avant la letire^ or uses the idea of “contract” in modem times. For 
what, Bossuets asks triumphantly in the Cinquihne avertissement, is the 
most striking recent result of contractarian and popular sovereignty' 
thinking? Nothing less than the judicial murder (as be takes it to be) of 
Charles J by Cromwell. 

Let Ls come to the true authors of the crime. It wai Cromwell 
and the fanatics, I grant. But what principles did they use to get 
the people to enter into their sentiments? What principles does 
one still see in their apologies - in that of a Milton, and in a 
hundred other libels with which the Cromwellites inundated all 
Europe? Of what are these books full ... if not the absolute 
sovereignty of peoples over their kings, and all the other 
principles which M. Jurieu, following Buchanan, stiil 
maintains?^**' 

I'he reductio ad Crotnwellum: always effective, even for a liberal con¬ 
stitutionalist such as Kant a century' later. 


Hobbes, i.ilvrty Aeceiiity and Ckanc*;, in Habhei" En^iiih H'urki, ed. Molesworth 
(J.otidon; John tlohn, 1841). Vol. 5, p. lyy. 

Bossuet, Cinquihfte avtrtissemens^ in ^uvret (1841 ednj, p. 410, 

Kant, Re^hlsIchfe^ Ln Kant s- Poliiica! ed. H. Rciss (Cambridge; Cambridge 

University Press, lyyo), pp. 145—4611. For a fuller treatment of Kant^s views on the 
overthrow of monarchs, see my Kani's Poiitifa! Pkilaiopky (Totowa NJ: Rowmau and 
Linlctield, 1^83), pp. 105!?. 
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VII A brief conclusion 

One can throw some final light on Bossnet’s politics “from Scripture” 
through a comparison of M, de Meaux with three of his greatest 
contemporaries: Malebranche, Bayle, and Leibniz - all of whom 
knew, or corresponded with Bossuet. 


Boss uet—Malehranche 

Does not Bossuet himself, in his defense of Providence particulihe^ 
sometimes use equivocal phrases which show that he worries ~ as he 
should - about Malebranche's central question 

Is there [divine] wisdom and goodness in making impious princes 
reign, in suffering so great a number of heresies, in letting so 
many nations perish? . . * let him justify Providence, on the 
supposition that God acts and must act through volmtes 
partioilines}^^ 

Here one can note that in Book x of the Politique - the last to be 
written, when Bossuet was near death - M. de Meaux uses equivocal 
language which reveals doubt and hesitation: “Ciod seemed to want to 
authorize” the monarchy of Jeroboam, though it arose through rebel¬ 
lion and murder; Jeroboam himself **seemed to become a legitimate 
king.”^*^ Does the use of the verb parmtre show some weakening of 
Bossuefs particuiarisme — at the very time (post-1700) that he began to 
countenance and use the term volonte gen^k in reference to God (in 
the Defense de la tradition et des ph-€s)V^^ After ail, one should remem¬ 
ber that Bossuet’s main objection to the preface to the Benedictine 
edition of the works of St. Augustine (which he examined and revised 
in c. 1700) was that the editors had insufficiently distanced the Bishop 
of Hippo from Jansenism and Calvinism, had diminished the gulf 
between Africa and Geneva, by under-stressing the general will of 
God to save all men before the Fall: “Saint Augustin meme contre les 

Malebranche, Repfmst a une dinertfUton de M. Amautd, in (Euvres compietef^ Vol, vi—VTl, 
pp. 591-gz. 

Bossuet, Politique^ ed, Le Brun, p. 3S8, There is further hesitation in Bossuet’s saying 
'‘E>ku sembla vouloir ensuite autoriscr le nouveau rnyauine,” eic. (p. 

Bossuet, D^mif df h tradition et des pens in (Euvres atmpletes (i 870 edn), Vol. v, p* 3 24. 
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Pelagieas a reconnu une volonte generalc antecedente."^**^ If parti- 
cularisme might seem to shade into CaUinist election” of a few en 
particulier^ might not Bossuet have had some reason to tilt a little 
toward in theology and in theological politics (“from Scrip¬ 

ture”) at the end of his life? Might there not be a parallel between the 
resurrection of theological ^eraiite and the birth of doubts about 
political after about 1700? (One says “doubts,” merely: 

Bossuet was never to be, in the manner of Malebranche, a precursor 
of Rousseau's “la volonte generale est toujours droite/”®^) 


Bossuet—Bayle 

Does not Bayle have a point when he says (in the Diaionnaire) that we 
should judge Abraham and David not merely through the “literal 
sense” of Scripture, but through iumihe naturdk and “general ideas” 
of equity, that over-literal Scripturalism might lead to the coun¬ 
tenancing of “crimes”? 

The part of Bayle’s thought which is most opposed to Bossuet's 
particularism is the very rough treatment meted out to King David, 
and then to Abraham, in the Dicthnnairc — in the MaJebranchian 
language oigm^aiUe and particuiarite. Following a vivid description of 
some of David’s crimes, including several massacres and the killing of 
Uriah, Bayle observes that “the profound respect that one ought to 
have for this great king” should not blind one to the “blemishes” that 
disfigured his life; otherwise some will fancy that “it suffices, in order 
for an action to be just, that it have been done by certain people whom 
we veneme." Nothing could be “more fatal... to Christian morality” 
than this countenancing of crimes carried out by great men: “It is 
important for true religion that the life of the orthodox be judged by 
general ideas of rightness and of order \par ks idees de la 

droiture et de / Wnrj.” Bayle concludes with virtually the same words 
that he went on to apply to Abraham’s adultery and Sarah’s con¬ 
nivance: “There is no middle ground: either these actions [of 

'*** Bossuet, Notes on the Benedictine edition of the (Luvres tk S, Auf^tin^ c. 1700, first 
published in Revue Bosfuel, Vol. [, 159(T., psirtic. p. 175: "One must beware of imhatin^ 
Jansenius too much, by striiiing to render useless that pbee in [ Augustine’s] Despiritu et 
htieray which is clearly for the general will.. 

Rousseau, Du contrat iodai. Book 11, Ch, 6. 

Baytc, Diaumnaire histori^ue el entique and Cornmeaiaiivphiloiophique^ treated fully in my 
The General Will before Rouaeau^ ppL ygff. 
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David's] are worthless^ or actions similar to them are not evil. Now, 
since one must choose one or the other of these two possibilities, is it 
not better to place the interests of morality above the glory of an 
individual [la gloire d'un particuli€r\T'^^'* From “Sarah" one will learn 
that the “interest of morality" is precisely gmerale; one must not try to 
derive la morale naturelk from the (frequently bad) conduct of 
someone who “does great wrong to the eternal laws.”'^ 

To show more plainly that morality is a “general” interest, while an 
individual reputation in Scripture is only particular, Bayle remarks 
that even the Patriarch Abraham, yielding to lust, was as susceptible 
to “the snares of Satan" as are “manifestly criminal persons, and 
that St. Augustine's justificatory efforts involve a morality' more lax 
than that of the Jesuits Bauni and Escobar — those accommodating 
latitudinarians so ferociously attacked by Pascal in the Lettres pro- 
vindales. (It was surely no accident that Bayle pitched upon the very 
figures that Pascal — justly or not — had saddled with permanendy 
horrible reputations.In Bayle's “Sarah," then, the interetghidai de 
la moraiite is pitted against Satanic snares, manifest criminality, and 
Jesuitical laxity; and these should not be admitted, accordingly to 
Bayle, just to justify a hero of Scripture, even one who happened to be 
a prophet.’^"’ (All of this would horrify Bossuet, who views Abraham 
as the fountain of all later monarchy; for the father of kings to be an 
adulterer is particularly inconvenient.) 


Bossuet-Leibniz 

Finally, does not Bossuet - a bishop, after all — subordinate charity (as 
the first of the Christian virtues) too much to the exigencies of Vesprit 
du monde} And when he does turn to religion, does he not cling too 
much to the Old Testament law that he (often enough) describes as 
“harsh" and “hard,” resting excessively on “fear" and “terror"? Does 
not Leibniz do better to urge that justice is the “charity of the wise” - 
thereby fusing i Corinthians 13 and a Platonic rule of the wise?'"*^ 


Bayle, Dtaionttatu histtfriqut a critique, "David," cited in Elisabeth Labrousse, Pierrf 
BayU (Paris; Editions Se^htrs, 11)65), ^*^ 1 - PP‘ 136-37. 

Ibid., pp. T36-37. ■ 

^syk\ Diftionnaire historique et critique {Ron^rdam: 1720), Vol, [ii, "Sarah." 

Pascal, Zrffs Provincialcs, ed. Louis (.ognci (Parish Gamier Freres To6q) nri 

73fr. ^ ^ 

Bayle, Diatonnaire hiitftriqiit et erttiqu^, Vol. m. 

On this point see my Leibniz: FffUtka! pp. 3fT. 
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Even if Victor Hugo was unjust and uncharitable in his view of 
Bossuet - 


Judas huvani le sang que Jesus-Christ suait, 

La ruse, Loyola, la haine, Bossuet 
L’autodafe, Teffroi, k cachot, la Bastille 
C’cst nous’^* “ 

should not Bossuet have done better? Is not his “realism"" a little too 
complacent and convenient - given the Christian standards that were 
(after all) his own? He does say, in the Histoire universdk^ that *’Jesus 
Christ propounded new ideas of rirtue, practices that were more 
perfect and more purified. The end of religion, the soul of virtue, and 
the summary of the law, is charity , . * On this foundation of charity, 
he perfected all the conditions of human life.”*'*'’ But human life 
includes politics and justice. To be sure, Bossuet eloquently con¬ 
demns Herod, Pilate, the mauvais riche, but his politics does nothing 
to exclude or avoid them. To reconcile Hobbesian sovereignty and 
Pauline charity may be as hard as Leibniz thought it was. 

An example will make this plainer. In Book x of the Politique, 
speaking about the regulation of marriage and of sexual practices, 
Bossuet cites with apparent approval (or at least without contradic¬ 
tion) the law of Deuteronomy that sexually debauched sons be turned 
over to magistrates by their parents and then stoned to death.' 
Despite his admission in the Histoire unwenelle that “for Jesus Christ 
the summary of the law is charity ,” Bossuet appears to have forgotten 
Christ’s repudiation of Deuteronomy in the Gospel according to St. 
John - where Christ, defending the woman taken in adultery, says, 
“let him who is without sin cast the first stone.Sometimes Bos¬ 
suet’s Scriptural literalism is either horrif^ng or thoughtless: the 
charitable Christ of St, John’s Gospel is minimized (or spends his 
time rendering to Caesar), but the David driving chariots armed with 
knives over prostrate enemy bodies is recounted twice in detail. 


A perfectly just assessment of Bossuet’s political thought is difficult, 
given that his central notions are either dead (divine-right absolute 
monarchy) or moribund {Providence particulih^e): the latter still has a 


Victor Hugo, U Ugende des sieda. Vote basset dans Us thiebres, dted in Truchet, PoUuaue 
de Bossuet, p. 9, 

Bossuet, Hittoire universtlU cited in Bossuet, Vol. u, pp. . 

Bossuet, Politique, ed. I .e Brun, p, jg2. 
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few defenders; the former, none. At least, however, one can attempt a 
judgment which will steer between the adulation of La Bruyere (“let 
us speak in advance the language of posterity: a Father of the 
Church”^'^'^) and the violent antipathy of Raymond Schmittlein - for 
whom Bossuet is “a serf daxzled by his sovereign, a commoner avid 
for power” who “did nothing but legitimize the monstrous egoism 
and the indecent pride of Louis Those extremes are so 

extreme that the truth can hardly fail to lie between them, 

Wliat is certain is that, within the Christian tradition that was his 
own, Bossuet did not preserv'e the balance of an Augustine - acknow^- 
ledging political necessity but shrinking from the deification of the 
profane. What is equally certain is that the objections of Male- 
branche, Bayle, and Leibniz have a force that Bossuet could not 
counteract. If a Christian political philosopher must strive for the best 
available balance of caritas and potestas^ one can say that Bossuet threw 
off the equilibrium in favor of the latter - even if one can understand 
his fear of frondeur$ and “anarchists.” 

But what is most certain is that Bossuet’s notion of God is unac¬ 
ceptable. In Book Vlll of the Politique he insists that “under a just God 
there is no purely arbitrary power” - but mihin God that power is 
frighteningly arbitrary-. Book x of the Politique reveals that, for the 
“crime” of enumerating the people, David was given his choice of 
war, famine, or plague - to be risited upon a people which had merely 
let itself be counted. A non-crime in a ruler leads to the “punish¬ 
ment” of an innocent populace - and Bossuet has not a word to say 
about this conception of an etre parfaii. A reading of Bossuet makes 
one appreciate with ever greater force the words of Rousseau from La 
^fouvelie Heloise: “I w-ould rather believe the Bible falsified or unintel¬ 
ligible, than God unjust or evil-doing.”^**' 

And what is finally certain is that the sheer magnificence of Bos¬ 
suet’s prose, always of a marmoreal splendor, could occasionally 
sustain worthy causes - such as Solomon’s pacifism over David’s 
bellicosity- - in a way that makes one wish that he had consistently 
turned such wonderful gifts in happier directions. 


Cited in Truchef, Fodttqw deBossuel, p. 7. 

L Aspect politique du dijprend Bossuet— Fenelon^ pp. 15. 13, 

Rousseau, La NonTvlle Helohe, ed. R, Pomeau (Paris: Gamier Freres, tg6o), p. 671. 
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Chronology 

1627 Born at Dijon, of a family of magistrates, 

1642 Arrives in Paris for studies at the College de Navarre; 

his mentor is Nicholas Comet, the Jesuit theologian who 
"exposed” Jansenism as a form of de mi-Calvinism. 

1653 Ordained a priest; receives his doctorate in theoiogj’; 
installs himself at Metz. 

1657 Preaches at Metz before Anne of Austria; receives 

honorific title of “Counselor and Preacher to the King.” 

1662 Preaches before Louis XFV’ at the Louvre “On the Duties 
of Kings.” 

1669 Named Bishop of Condom; delivers the funeral oration 
of Henrietta of England, widow of Charles I. 

1670 Made tutor to the Dauphin, for whom he will write the 
Discourse on Universal History and Politics dratm from the 
Very Words of Holy Scripture. Delivers the funeral oration 
of Henrietta of France, 

1671 Elected to the Academic Fran^aise. 

1677-79 Writes Books j-vi of the Politics; gives a long account of 
the work in a letter to Pope Innocent XL 

1681 Publishes the Universal History; named Bishop of Meaux. 

1683 Delivers the funeral oration of Marie-Therese of Aus¬ 
tria, wife of Louis XIV, before the Dauphin and the 
court: the decisive public blow against Malebranche’s 
theory of Providence ghterale. 

1685-87 Three great funeral orations: Anne de Gonzague, Michel 
Le Tellier, Prince de Conde, 
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1688 Publishes the Histoire des variations des Egfises protatantes 
— his main attack on Calvinism and Lutheranism. 

1690 Publishes (he Cin^uihne Avertissmient awe ProteslantSy an 
attack on Jurieu’s theory of popular sovereignty' and the 
social contract. 

1690s Correspondence with Leibniz over the restoration of a 
universal R^spubiica Christiana. 

1698 Publishes the Relation sur le quietismCy against Fenelon’s 

''disinterested love of God,'’ 

1700 Begins writing the last four books of the Politics^ as well as 
the Defense de la tradition et des phes - rescuing St. 
Augustine from the Jansenists and Calvinists. 

1704 Death of Bossuet, at Paris. 

1709 Posthumous publication of the Politics. 
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A note on the text 


“Sir» nobody reads him.” Dr, Johnson's remark to Boswell (during 
their tour of the Hebrides) has certainly applied with full force to 
Bossuet's Politique tiree des propres paroles de VEcriture Sainie - for until 
now only a few fragments have been translated into English, George 
Keating’s version of Book i of the Politics^ published in The Catholic 
Spectator (London) in 1826, is accurate and useful ~ but contains 
substantial cuts of which one is not warned. Fragments drawn from 
various books of the Politique are to be found in Sources in Western 
Civili^tion: The Seventeenth Century (New York: Free Press, 1967) 
and in Heritage of Western Cwilization (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Anchor, 1958); but these (good) translations substantially overlap, 
and together offer less than a twentieth of the whole work, 

A great deal of Bossuet's Politique consists of Scriptural citations - 
from which divine-right absolute monarchy is “drawn.” Bossuet used 
St, Jerome’s Vulgate, and whenever possible I have used the English 
version called the Douay Bible — that late sixteenth-century rendering 
of the Vulgate whose near-Shakespearian splendor most nearly 
matches the elevated, oratorical tone used by Elossuet in his Politics. 
Sometimes Bossuet abridges Scripture, without notice; sometimes he 
freely reduces whole passages to an (accurate enough) quintessence. 
So it is very much his version of Scripture, as well as his reading of it. 
The Vulgate, of course, contains books omitted from the King 
James Bible — such as the two books of Maccabees; moreover in 
Jerome’s Bible there are four books of Kings rather than two, etc. But 
all of this is indicated in the Scriptural citations, which are placed at 
the end of each book. 
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A note on the text 


The marmoreal splendor of Bossuet’s tone - high, lofty, grand, 
rhetorical - is beyond capturing in modem English; his great, rolling 
periods have a cumulative effect {in French) which is dissipated by the 
unavoidable breaking up of some of his more gigantic structures. But 
I have tried to match my Anglicizing of his French to the early- 
modern English rendering of the Douay Bible; at least consistency' is 
achieved, if not perfect adequacy. But then those who want Bossuet 
unvarnished will rightly mrn to tlie propres parAes of M. de Meaux 
himself. 
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Biographical synopses 


Ancient and Scriptural figures 

AUGUSTINE^ St. (Augustinus Aurelius) {354-430)^ Bishop of 
Hippo^ the greatest of the Fathers of the Church* For Bossuet in 
the Politics^ Augustine is mainly a defender of Roman Imperial power 
and an advocate of passive obedience to that power. The dark side 
of The City of God, calling social life ‘^miserable” (and treating 
Romulus as a fratricide comparable to Cain) is radically downplayed 
by Bossuet* 


CHRIST, Jesus* For Bossuet^ Christ is not so much the giver of the 
“new law’’ of charity' (Gospel according to St. John) as the advocate 
of passive acceptance of established authority* Bossuet stresses 
Christ’s saying “render to Caesar ” and his recognition of Pilate’s 
(and Tiberius’) authority over him. 


DAVID, second King of Israel* For Bossuet, David is the king par 
excellence; Book v of the Politics is a long eulog>" for him. On Bossuet’s 
view, David made terrible mistakes - such as indulging Absalom to 
a nearly fatal degree - but alwav's recovered his footing through 
prudence and fortitude. Above all Bossuet stresses David’s loyalty 
to Saul, despite the latter’s treachety. The Politics ends with praise 
of “the beautiful Psalms of David*” 


JULIAN (“the Apostate”), Roman Emperor 361-63. For Bossuet, 
Julian illustrates how seriously Christians took the doctrine of passive 
obedience to impious rulers: even Julian was faithfully obeyed. 
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Biographical synopses 


MACCABEES. For Bossuct, the Maccabees rightly rebelled, by the 
“particular will’^ of God, against Antiochus of Syria (who intended 
the destruction of the Jews). But their divinely ordained rebellion 
should not be seen as a general “precedent” for later attacks on 
established authority. 

MOSES. For Bossuet, Moses is the divinely instructed “founder” of a 
Jewish polity which remains a permanent mode! of good government. 
Bossuet views Moses^ and his successor Joshua, as a king in every¬ 
thing but name. 

PAUL, St. On Bossuet’s reading, Paul is mainly the author of Romans 
13 (“obey the powers that be”) , not of 1 Corinthians 13 (“but the 
greatest of these is charity”), i Corinthians 13, indeed, is not men¬ 
tioned even once in Bossuet *s Politics. 

PILATE, Pontius, Roman governor ofjudaea under Tiberius (a.d. 14- 
37), For Bossuet, Pilate is the perfect example of an intelligent man 
who had some sense of justice, but w hose fear of unpopularity led him 
to sacrifice an innocent rictim (Jesus), Bossuet uses Pilate to illustrate 
the importance of resisting both popular demands and aristocratic 
cabals. By contrast Bossuet says nothing about Judas’ betrayal - 
because Judas had no authority to exercise. 

ROB 0 AM, son and successor of Solomon as King of Israel. For Bos¬ 
suet, Roboam’s spuming of wise counsel in favor of the bad advice of 
rash youth led to dhision and schism within Israel. Bossuet Wews 
Roboam as a kind of forerunner of Protestant “schism” centuries 
later. 

SAMUEL. On Bossuet’ s view, Samuel was a “sovereign pontiff” whom 
the Jewish people spumed in asking for a king (i Kings 8). In Bos- 
suet’s interpretation, Samuel nobly endured popular ingratitiide and 
did everything possible to shore up Saul’s authority-. 


SAL^L, first King of Israel. For Bossuet, Saul’s genuine courage and 
original simplicity were corrupted by enrious hatred of Darid. On 
Bossuet’s view, God finally let Saul be destroyed for refusing to follow 
divine orders a la lettre. 
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Biographical synopses 


SOLOMON, son and successor of David, and third king of Israel. For 
Bossuet Solomon was magnificent without ostentation. Above all he is 
praised as "pacific,” and Bossuet stresses that Solomon was permit¬ 
ted to build the Temple in Jerusalem which Da^id {the warrior) had 
only been allowed to plan. God, Bossuet urges, did not want to 
receive the edifice "from a bloody hand.” 

Modem Jigures 

ARNAULD, Antoine (1612-1694), the most intrepid French defender 
of Jansenism, finally driven into exile for his comictions. Bossuet was 
heartened by his anti-Malebranch!an insistence that God operates in 
human affairs through "particular wills,” not just general laws. 

BAYLE, Pierre (1647-1706), Calvinist theologian and man of leners, 
driven into exile in Rotterdam just before the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. In his Historical and Critical Dictionary (1696), Bayle 
opposes “equity” and “natural light” to BossueFs Scriptural literal¬ 
ism, and criticizes Darid and Abraham as violators of the “general 
interest of morality.” 

DESCARTES, Rene (1596-1650), commonly viewed as the founder of 
modem philosophy. For Bossuet the Cartesian “method of doubt” is 
dangerous to authority and tradition. 

N E LO N, Francois de Salignac dela Motte (1651-1715), disciple and 
then principal theological opponent of Bossuet. Bossuet opposed 
Fenelon’s “quietism” and “disinterested love of God” as depriving 
Christians of legitimate hope of salvation, and saw to it that Fenelon's 
Maximes des saints was officially condemned at Rome. 

HOBBES, Thomas (1588-1679), English political philosopher. For 
Bossuet Hobbes is right about “appetitive” human nature, and about 
the sute of nature as a state of war; but he is wrong in thinking that 
sovereignty estabfished by will and consent is the appropriate remedy. 
To Hobbesian consent Bossuet opposes divine-right monarchy, 
descended from David and Solomon. 

JURIED, Pierre (1637-1713), Calvinist minister and theologian, later 
exiled to Holland. Author of the Lelters to ike Faithful of France who 
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Biographical ^ynop^es 


Groan under the Babylonian Captivity {i686)> arguing that Louis XFV' 
has broken his “contract” with the French people by revoking the 
Edict of Nantes. Bossuet specially resisted Jurieu^s effort to “find” 
social contracts in Scripture and his claim that David ruled by popular 
“consent.” 

LEiBNiz, Gottfried Wilhelm (1646-1716), the greatest German 
phito.sopher of the early Enlightenment, and author of Monadology 
and Theodicy, Bossuet opposed his notion of reunif^ng the Bespubika 
Christiana by “suspending” doctrinal differences between Catholics 
and Protestants. Above all, Leibniz' definition of justice as the 
“charitj' of the wise” was (ironically) too Christian for Bossuet. 

M AI, E B R A N c H E, Nicolas [ 163 8-1715), French philosopher who fused 
Cartesianism and Augustinian theology. For Malebranche in Nature 
and Grace (1680), God operates through general, simple, uniform 
laws, not through a “particular Providence” intervening in human 
affairs. Bossuet publicly rebuked Malebranche in his funeral oration 
for Queen Marie-Therese (1683). 

PASCAL, Blaise (1623—1662), author of the anti'Jesuit Lettres pro- 
vinciales and of the posthumously published Pensees - the greatest 
French theological work of the seventeenth century, Pascal's anti- 
rationalist and anti-Cartesian stress on the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, “not of the philosophers and the theologians,” must have 
struck a syTnpathetic chord in Bossuet. 
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Politics drawn from the Very Words of 

Holy Scripture 

To Monseigneur the Dauphin 


God is the King of kings: it is for him to instruct them and to rule 
them as his ministers. Listen, then, Monseigneur, to the lessons 
which he gives them in his Scripture, and learn from him the exam¬ 
ples on which they must base their conduct. 

Besides the other advantages of Scripture, it also enjoys this one, 
that it takes up the history of the world from its earliest origins, and 
shows us by this means, better than all other histories, the original 
principles which have formed empires. 

No history reveals better the goodness and the badness of the 
human heart, what sustains and what overturns kingdoms; what reli¬ 
gion can do to establish them, and impiety to destroy them. 

The other virtues and the other vices are also shown in their natural 
characters in Scripture, and nowhere else does one see such clear 
evidence of their true effects, 

There one sees the government of a people whose legislator was 
God himself; the abuses which he reprimanded and the taws which he 
established - which comprise the finest and justest polity that ever 
was. 

All that Sparta, all that Athens, all that Rome - or, to go back to the 
beginning, all that Egypt and the best^govemed states - had by way of 
wisdom, is nothing in comparison to the wisdom which is contained in 
the law of God, from which other laws have taken their best features, 



FIRST BOOK 


Of the principles of human society 


First Ankle 

Man is made to live in society 


I St Proposition 

Men have but one and the same end and one and the 
same object, which is God 

“Hear^ O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole strength,”’ 


2nd Proposition 

The love of God obliges men to love one another 

A doctor of the law asked Jesus:^ “Master, which is the first com- 
mandinenri Jesus answered him: The first commandment of all is; 
Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord thy God is one God: and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole mind, and with thy whole strength. This is the first com¬ 
mandment, and the second is like to it; Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.”^ 

“On these two commandments dependeth the whole law and the 
prophets.”'’ 

We must then love one another, because we must all love the same 
God, who is our common father, and his unity' is our bond. “There is 
but one God, says St. Paul; if there are others who reckon many gods, 

* Dcut. 6:4-5. ^ Matt. 23:35. r2;3&-3i. *Matt. 23:40, 
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Of the principles of human society 


there is but one God for us, the father; of whom are all things, and we 
unto him-”® 

If there are nations that do not know God^ he is not less their 
creator, and he has not the less made them after his own image and 
likeness- For he said, in creating man, **Let us make man to our own 
image and likeness”:** and, in the next verse, *‘God created man to his 
own image, to the image of God he created him-”^ 

He repeats it frequently, so that we should learn upon what model 
we are formed, and that we should love in each other the image of 
God. For which reason our Lord said that the precept of loving our 
neighbor, is like that of loving God, because it is natural that he who 
loves God, loves also for the love of him, all that is made after his 
image; and these two obligations are alike. 

We see also that when God forbids an attempt on the life of man, 
he gives this reason: ""I will require the blood of your lives at the hand 
of every beast, and at the hand of man: whosoever shall shed man's 
blood, his blood shall be shed: for man was made to the image of 
God-”® 

The very beasts are, as it were, called in this passage to the judg¬ 
ment of God, to give account of the human blood they have shed, 
God speaks thus to cause sanguinary men to tremble; and it is true, in 
one sense, that God will redemand, even of the animals, the men they 
have devoured, when, despite their cruelty, they shall rise again on the 
last day- 


3 rd Proposition 
All men are brothers 

Firstly, they are all children of the same God- **One is your master, 
and all you are brethren. And call none your father upon earth; for 
one is your father who is in heaven.”^ 

Those whom we call fathers, and from whom we come according to 
the flesh, do not know who we are; God alone knew us from all 
eternity, and it is for this reason that Isaiah said, “For thou an our 
father, and Abraham hath not known us, and Israel hath been 
ignorant of us: thou O Lord, art our Father, our protector; from 
everlasting is thy name.”’** 

^ I Cot. 8:46. ^ Gen. 1:26. ^ Ibid., r,iy. 

" Ibid,, 9:5-6- ’ Mart. 13:8-9. Isa- 43 :i6. 
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Mart is made to live in society 


Secondly, God has established the fratemitj’ of men^ in making 
them all descend from one, who is, therefore, the common father, and 
carries in himself the image of the paternity of God, We do not read 
that God made the other animals all descend from one common 
stock; “God made the beasts of the earth according to their kinds; 
and saw that it was good; and he said, Let us make man to our image 
and likeness.”^’ 

God speaks of man in the singular number, and marks disdnedy 
that he would make but one only, from whom all others should be 
bom, as it is said in the Acts: “And hath made of one, all mankind, to 
dwell upon the whole face of the earth.’^'^ The Greek says, “that God 
made him of the same blood.”' ^ He even willed that the woman whom 
he gave to the first man should be drawn from him, to the end that all 
should be one in the human race.^"* “The Lord built the rib which he 
took from Adam, into a woman; and brought her to Adam. And Adam 
said, this now is bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh: she shall be 
called woman, because she was taken out of man. Wherefore a man 
shall leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they 
shall be two in one flesh.” 

Thus the character of friendship is perfect in the human race; and 
men, who have all but one common father, ought to love each other as 
brothers. God forbid that kings should believe themselves exempt 
from this law, or that they should imagine that it diminishes the 
respect which is due to them. God distinedy declares that the kings 
whom he will give to his people, “shall be taken from the number of 
their brethren,and adds, that “they shall not be puffed up with 
pride,” and that on this condition, their reign shall be long/^ 

Men having forgotten their fraternity, and murders having 
multiplied upon the earth, God resolved to destroy mankind, with the 
exception of Noah and his family,** by whom he restored the human 
race, and willed that in this renovation of the world, we shall all still 
have one common father. 

Soon afterwards, he forbad murder, reminding men that they are 
all brothers, descended from the same Adam, and subsequendy, from 
the same Noah: “I will require the blood of the lives of man, at the 
hand of every man, and of his brother.”'^ 

" Gen. 1:25-26. Am 17:26. 

Gen. 2:22-24, Ibid., 2:22-24, 

Ibid., I7:2CS. Gen 6. 
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Of the principles of human society 


4th Proposition 

No man is a stranger to another man 

Our Lord, after having established the precept of loving our neighbor, 
interrogated by a doctor of the law [concerning] whom we are to 
regard as our neighbor, condemned the error of the Jews, who 
regarded as such only those of their nation. He showed them, by the 
parable of the Samaritan, who assists the traveler who was despised by 
a priest and by a Levite, that it is not on our nation, but upon 
humanity in general, that the union of men must be founded. “A 
priest saw a traveler wounded, and passed by, and a Levite near him, 
continued his road. But a Samaritan seeing him, was touched with 
compassion/" He relates with what care he assisted him, and then he 
says to the scribe: **Which of these three, in thy opinion, was neighbor 
to him that fell among robbers: and the scribe said; he that showed 
mercy to him: and Jesus said to him, Go, and do thou In like 
manner.""^” 

This parable teaches us that no man is foreign to another man, 
were he even of a nation as hated by our cwn, as was that of the 
Samaritans by the Jews. 


5th Proposition 

Each man ought to take care of other men 

If we are all brethren, all made after the image of God and equally his 
children, all one race and one blood, we ought to take care of each 
other; and it is not without reason that it is written, “God has charged 
every one to have compassion towards his neighbor.”^’ If they do not 
do it in good faith, God will avenge it; for, as Ecclesiasticus adds: 
“Our ways are always before him, and they cannot be hidden from his 
eyes."’^^ We must then succor our neighbor, as having to render 
account to God, who sees us. 

There are none but parricides and the enemies of the human race, 
who say, like Cain, “I know not where is my brother: am 1 my 
brother’s keeper?”^^ “Have we not all one father? Hath not one God 
created us? Why then doth every one of us despise our brother, 
violating the covenant of our fathers?”^^ 

Luke 10:39-37. Ecdus. 17:11. Ecdus. 13. 

^^Gen.+:g. 2:iO. 
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Man ts made to live in society 


6 th Proposition 
Interest itself unites us 

“A brother, that is helped by his brother, is like a strong 
Remark how strength is multiplied by society, and by mutual 
assistance. 

“It is better, therefore, that two should be together, than one: for 
they have the advantage of their society; If one fall, he shall be 
supported by the other; woe to him that is alone, for when he falleih 
he has none to hft him up. And if two men lie together, they shall 
warm one another: how shall one alone be warmed? And if a man 
prevail against one, two shall withstand him: a three-fold cord is not 
easily broken.''^** 

They console, they assist, they fortify^ each other. God, having 
willed to establish society, has established that each one shall find in it 
his well-being, and remain attached to it through that interest, 

For which reason, he has given to men different talents, One 
proper for one thing, and another for another, to the end that they 
must act together as the members of one body, and that their union be 
cemented by mutual wants. *'For as in one body we have many 
members, but all the members have not the same office; so we, being 
many, are one body in Christ, and each one members of each 
other.Each of us has his gift, and his special grace. 

“For the body also is not one member, but many. If the foot should 
say, because 1 am not the hand, I am not of the body: is it therefore 
not of the body? And if the ear should say, because I am not the eye, 1 
am not of the body: is it therefore not of the body? If the whole body 
were the eye, where would be the hearing? If the whole were hearing, 
where would be the smelling? But now God hath set the members, 
every one of them in the body, as it hath pleased him. And if they all 
were one member, where would be the body? But now^ there are many 
members, indeed, yet one body. And the eye cannot say to the hand: f 
need not thy help: nor again the head to the feet: I have no need of 
you. Yea much more those that seem to be the more feeble members 
of the body, are more necessary: And such as we think to be the less 
honorable members of the body, upon these we bestow more 
abundant honor: and those that are our uncomely parts, have more 

” Prov. Ecdcs. 4:9-12, Rom, 12:4-5. 
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abundant comeliness. But our comely parts have no need: but God 
hath tempered the body together, giving the more abundant honor to 
that which he wanted. That there might be no schism in the body, but 
the members might be mutually careful one for another. 

Thus, by different talents, the strong have need of the weak, the 
great of the little, each one of him who appears the most remote from 
him; because mutual wants attract all, and render all necessary. 

Jesus Christ, in forming his Church, established unity on this 
foundation, and shows us what are the principles of human society. 

The world subsists by this law, “All things live, and remain forever, 
and for every use all things obey him. All things ate double, one 
against another, and he hath made nothing defective."^^ 

We see, then, human society supported upon these irreversible 
foundations; one same God, one same object, one same end, one 
common origin, one same blood, one same interest, one mutual 
want,^^ alike for the affairs, as for the enjoyments of life. 


Article ii 


The society of mankind gives birth to civil 
society, that is to say, to states, peoples, and 

nations 


I St Proposition 

Human society has been defrayed and violated by the 

passions 

God was the bond of human society. The first man having separated 
himself from God, by a just punishment division was cast in his 
family, and Cain killed his brother Abel.' 

The whole of the human race was divided. The children of Seth 
were called the children of God; and the children of Cain were called 
the children of men.^ 

I Cor, 12:14-25. ^ Ecclus. 42134-26- Paraphrase of Eph, 4'4-6 

*Gtn.4:S. ^ Ibid., 6:3. ^ 
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there was no other means of dissuading them from that tragic plan but 
in the proposal to sell him.^^ 

From so many insensate passions, and so many different interests 
arising from them, results that there is no faith to be reposed, or safety 
to be found among men. * Believe not a friend, and trust not a prince: 
keep the doors of thy mouth from her, that sleepeth in thy bosom. For 
the son dishonored! the father, and the daughter riseth up against her 
mother, the daughter-in-law against her mother*m-law: and a man's 
enemies are they of his own household/"'^ From thence arise those 
cruelties so frequent in mankind. There is nothing so brutal or so 
sanguinary as man. “All lie in wait for blood; every one hunteth his 
brother to death.’"^^ 

“Cursing, and lying, and killing, and theft, and adultery have over¬ 
flowed, and blood hath touched blood,''’® that is to say, that one 
murder draws on another. 

Thus human society, established by so many sacred bonds, is vio¬ 
lated by the passions, and as St. .Augusdne says: “There is nothing 
more sociable than man by nature, or more unsociable than man by 
corruption.”’^ 


2nd Proposition 

Human society, from the bemning of things, mas divided 
into many branches by the afferent nations that have been 

formed 

Besides that division which was made among men by their passions, 

there was another, which necessarily arose from the multiplication of 
the human race. 

Moses points it out to us when, after having named the first 
descendants of Noah, he thereby shows the origin of nations and of 
people. “By these, he says, were divided the islands of the Gentiles in 
their lands, every one according to his tongue, and their families in 
their nations. 

From whence it appears that two things divided human society into 
many branches. The one, the diversity and distance of countries in 
which the children of Noah were spread and multiplied; the other, the 
diversity of languages. 

Ibid., iQ-aS. Micah 7:5-6. z 

Hos. 4:2, St. Augnsdne, DecmtateDei 1. xii. xw. “ Gen. 10:5. 
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stantly called it “A good and spacious landt dowmg with milk and 
honey, 

Those who made the people disgusted with this land which was to 
nourish them so abundantly were punished with death, as seditious 
men and enemies of their countiy . “The men whom Moses sent to 
reconnoitre the land, and who at their return had made the whole 
multitude to murmur against him, speaking ill of the land, that it was 
naught, were struck with death in the sight of the Lord,”^^ 

Those among the people who had viewed this land with contempt 
were excluded from it and died in the desert. “You shall not enter into 
the land which 1 swore to your fathers 1 would give them. Your 
children, who are innocent and take no part in your unfust disgust, 
will enter into the land which displeased you; as for you, your dead 
bodies will rot in the desert. 

Thus human society demands that we should love the land on 
which we dwell together; regarding it as one mother, and one com¬ 
mon nurse; being attached to, and united by it. This is what the 
Latins call caritas patrii the love of one’s country: and they 
regarded it as a bond among men. 

Men, in effect, feel themselves bound by something strong, when 
they think that the same earth which bore them, and nourished them 
during life, will receive them into its bosom when they are dead, 
“Where you shall dwell, I also 'will dwell; your people shall be my 
people, said Ruth, to her mother-in-law Naomi - the land that shall 
receive thee dying, in the same will I die: and there will I lie buried.”^^ 

Joseph dying said to his brothers, “God will visit you after my 
death, and will make you go out of this land to the land which he 
swore to our fathers: carry my bones with you out of this place, 
These were his last words. It was a consolation to him in dying, to 
hope to follow his brethren to the land which God had given to them 
for their country; and where his bones would repose more peaceably 
in the midst of his fellow citizens. 

This is a sentiment natural to all people. Themistocles, the 
Athenian, was banished from his country as a traitor: he planned its 
ruin with the king of Persia, to whom he had surrendered himself; 
and nevertheless, in dying he forgot Magnesia, which the king had 

^®Exod. 3;g, ^ Num. 14:36-37. ^ Ibid., 30-3a. 

Cicero, ni. xxvir. 100; D^kgihits 1, xv. 43, 

Ruth 1:16-17. Gen. 50:23-14. 
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given him, and, although he had been so well treated, ordered his 
friends to bear his bones to Attica, to be buried privately; since the 
rigor of the public decrees would not permit it to be done otherv^isc. 
At the approach of death, when reason returned, and when his 
revenge ceased, the love of his country' awoke in him: he believed he 
had satisfied his country: he believed he would be recalled from his 
e\ile after his death: and, as they then said, that the land would be 
more kind, and more easy to his bones. 

I'his is why good citizens are fond of their native land. "And it 
came to pass that Nehemias took up wine and gave it to the king, and I 
was as one languishing away before his face. And the king said to me: 
Why is thy countenance sad, seeing thou dost not appear to be sick? . . . 
And 1 said to the king: king, liv’e forever: why should not my 
countenance be sorrowful, seeing the city of the place of the sep^ 
ulchre of my fathers Is desolate, and the gates thereof are burnt with 
(ire?... If it seem good to the king, and if thy servant hath found favor 
in thy sight, that thou would send me into Judaea, to the city of the 
sepulchre of my father, and 1 will re-build it,”^^ 

Being arrived in Judaea, he summoned his fellow citizens, whom 
the love of their common country had united together, “You know, he 
said, the affliction wherein we are, because Jerusalem is desolate, and 
the gates thereof are consumed with fire: come and let us build up the 
walls of Jersualem.”^'^ 

While the Jews remained in a strange land, and so remote from 
their own country, they ceased not to mourn and to swell, if we may 
say so, with their tears, the waters of Babylon, in thinking of Zion.^^ 
They could not resolve to sing their favorite songs, which were the 
canticles of the Lord, in a foreign land. J'heir instruments of music, 
formerly their consolation and their joy, remained suspended on the 
willows planted on the banks, and they had forgotten how to use 
them. “0 Jerusalem, they said, if ever I forget thee, let my right hand 
be forgotten.”^® Those whom the conquerors had left in their native 
land esteemed themselves happy, and they said to the Lord, in the 
Psalms which they sang during their captivity, "Thou shah arise and 
have mercy' on Zion, for it is time, O Lord, to have mercy on it, for the 
stones thereof have pleased thy servants, and they shall have pity on 
the earth thereof. 

Thucvdides, PelopottHfsian War i, 138, Neli. a; i ,3-5, j, 

Ps. 136:1. '"Ibid., 136:5. ^^Ps. IOC.4-15. 
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Article in 

To form nations and unite the people, it is 
necessary to have a government 


I St Proposition 

Everything divides itself, and becomes partial among men 

It was not enough that men inhabited the same country, or spoke the 
same language, because having become untractable by the violence of 
their passions, and incompatible by their different humors, they could 
not be united, at least to submit altogether to one government, which 
regulates all. 

Through that defect, Abraham and Lot could not go on well 
together, and were constrained to separate, “Neither was the land 
able to bear them, that they might dwell together; for their substance 
was great, and they could not dwell together. Whereupon also there 
arose a strife between the herdsmen of Abraham and Lot . . . Abra¬ 
ham, therefore, said to Lot: let there be no quarrel... If thou wilt go 
to the left hand, 1 will take to the right.”^ 

If Abraham and Lot, two just men, and moreover near relations, 
could not agree together on account of their servants, what disorder 
must not have arisen among the wicked? 


2 nd Proposition 

Only the authority of government puts a bridle on the 
passions^ and to the violence become natural to men 

“If thou shah see the oppressions of the poor, and violent judgments, 
and justice perverted in the province, wonder not at this matter: for he 
that is high hath another higher, and there are others still higher than 
these. Moreover, there is the king that reigneth over all the land 
subject to hlm.”^ Justice has only to sustain the authority and 
subordination uf the powers. 

^ Gen. 13:6,7,9, ^ Eccles. 5:7,8. 
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This order is the bridle of licentiousness, Wlien every one does 

■H 

what he wlls, and has no other rule than hLs desires, all runs into 
confusion, A Levite violates all that is most holy in the law of God, In 
Scripture, the cause is given for this. those days there was no king 
in Israel, but ever>' one did that which seemed right to himself.”^ 
This is why, when the children of Israel are ready to enter into the 
land in which they ought to form a body of the state, and a regulated 
people, Moses says to them: '‘You shall not do there the things we do 
here this day, every man that which seemeth good to himself For 
until this present time you are not come to rest, and to the possession 
the Lord your God will give you,”‘^ 

3rd Proposition 

It is by the sole authority of government that union h 

established among men 

This effect of legitimate command is marked to us by tliese words, so 
often repeated in the Scriptures: at the command of Saul, and of the 
legitimate authority, “all Israel went out as one man.^ All the 
multitudes as one man, were forty-two thousand three hundred and 
sixty.”* Behold, such is the unity of a people, when each one renounc¬ 
ing his own will, transfers and reunites it to that of the prince and the 
magistrate. Otherwise there is no union; the people become 
wanderers, like a flock dispersed. “May the Lord, the Ciod of the 
spirits of all flesh, provide a man that may be over this multitude, and 
may go out and in before them, and may lead them out or bring them 
in: lest the people of the Lord be as sheep without a shepherd.”' 

4th Proposition 

In a regulated government, eaeh individual renounces the 
right of occupying by force what he finds suitable 

Take away the government, the earth and all its goods are as common 
among men, as the air and the light. God said to all men: “Increase 
and multiply, and fill the earth,He gave to them all, indiscrimately, 
“every herb bearing seed upon the earth, and all trees that have in 
themselves seed of their own kind.”*^ According to this right of nature, 

^ Judg. T7:6. ^ DeuL 1 2 :e,g. ^ i Kings 11=7, * hsd. 2:64. 

^Num. 27:16,17. ^ Gen. 1:28; 9:7. ^Ibid., i:2g. 
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no one has a particular right to any thing whatever, and every thing is 
the prey of 

In a regulated government no individual has a right to occupy any 
thing. Abraham being in Palestine, asked of the Lords of that country, 
even the land in which he buried his wife Sarah: ‘"Give me the right of 
a burying place with you.*'" 

Moses ordained, after the conquest of the land of Canaan, that it 
should be distributed to the people by the authorit>' of the sovereign 
magistrate: “Joshua shall go before thee/”^ And he afterwards said to 
Joshua himself, “Thou shalt bring this people into the land which the 
Lord swore he would give to their fathers, and thou shalt divide it by 

The matter was thus accomplished. Joshua made the partition 
among the tribes and among the individuals, according to the project 
and the orders of Moses. 

From thence arose the right of property; and in general all rights 
should come from the public authority, without its being permitted to 
invade anything, or to attempt anything by force. 

5th Proposition 

By the government each individual becomes stronger 

The reason is that each one is secured. All the powers of the nation 
center in one, and the sovereign magistrate has the right to combine 
them. “What, shall your brethren go fight and will you sit here? . . . 
We ourselves will go armed and ready for battle, before the children 
of Israel , . . We will not return into our houses until the children of 
Israel possess their inheritance,”^^ 

Thus the sovereign magistrate has in his hands all the strength of 
the nation, which submits to, and obeys him. “And they made answer 
to Joshua, and said: All that thou hast commanded us we will do: and 
whithersoever thou shalt send us we will go. He that shall gainsay thy 
mouth, and not obey all thy words, that thou shalt command him, let 
him die: only take thou courage, and do manfully.”’* 

All strength is transferred to the sovereign magistrate; every one 
strengthens him to the prejudice of his own, and renounces his own 

For Bos&uet’s (limitiett) Hobbesianism, see editor’s Intro., sec. v[. 

‘^Geh. 23:4. ‘^Deut. 31:3, ’Mbid., 7. 

Josh. 13,14. '^Num. 31:6,14,17,18. '*Josh. i:i6,j8. 
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life in case of disobedience. The people gain by this; for they recover 
in the person of the supreme magistrate more strength than they 
vielded for his authority, since they recover in him all the strength of 
the nation reunited to assist them. 

Thus an individual is at ease from oppression and \iotence, 
because in the person of the prince he has an invincible defender and 
much stronger beyond comparison than all those who may undertake 
to oppress them. 

The sovereign magistrate has an interest in guaranteeing by force 
every individual, because if any other force than his own prevails 
among the people his authority^ and his life are in danger. 

Proud and violent men arc enemies to authority', and their natural 
language is, “Who is Lord over us?”^^ 

“In the multitude of people is the dignity’ of the king”:’^ if he 
suffers it to be dissipated and overpowered by violent men he docs 
injury to himself. 

Thus the sovereign magistrate is the natural enemy of all violence. 
“They that act wickedly are abominable to the king: for his throne is 
established by justice,”’*^ 

The prince is then by his charge, to each individual, “as tiieii one is 
hid from the wind, and hideth himself from a storm, as rivers of 
waters in drought, and the shadow of a rock that standeth out in a 
desert land . . . And the work of justice shall be peace . , . and my 
pcople shall sit in the beauty' of peace, and in the tabernacles of 
confidence and of wealthy rest/’“ Such are the natural fruits of a 
regulated government. 

In willing to give everything to force, each one finds himself weak 
in his justesi claims, by the multitude of concurrences against which 
he has to be prepared. But under a legitimate power, each one finds 
himself strong, in placing all strength in the magistrate, who has an 
interest in keeping all in peace, that he may himself be in safety . 

In a regulated government, widows, orphans, wards, even infants in 
the cradle are strong. Their property is preserv-ed for them; the public 
takes care of their education; their rights are defended, and their 
cause is the cause of the magistrate. The whole of the Scripture 
charges them to do justice to the poor, to the weak, to the widow, the 
orphan, and to the ward,^^ 

'JPs. 11:5. ^"Prov. 14:2s. '''Ibid., 16:1 a. 

32:2,17,18. Deut. Ps. 61:3. 
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Article IV 

On laws 


I St Proposition 

The laws must be joined to the g&vemment to give it 

perfection 

That is to say, it is not sufficient that the prince or the sovereign 
magistrate should regulate cases as they occur, according to circum¬ 
stances; but it is necessary that they should establish general rules of 
conduct, in order that the government may be constant and uniform: 
and that is what is called law, 

2nd Proposition 

The first principles of all the laws are fixed 

All the laws are founded upon the first of all laws, which is the law of 
nature; that is to say, on right reason and on natural equity. The laws 
ought to regulate all things human and dirine, public and private; and 
are begun by nature, according to St. Paul. “P'or when the Gentiles, 
who have not the law, do by nature those things that are of the law, 
these having not the law, are a law to themselves: who show the work 
of the law written in their hearts, their conscience bearing witness to 
them, and their thoughts ivithin themselves accusing them, or else 
defending them/*’ 

The laws ought to establish the sacred and profane right, the public 
and private right, in a word, the just obsenance of divine and human 
things among citizens, together with rewards and punishments. 

One must then, before all things, regulate the worship of God. It 
was thus Moses began; thus, that he laid down the foundation of 
society among the Israelites. At the head of the Decalogue we see this 
fundamental precept: “I am the Lord, thy God; thou shall not have 
any strange gods before me, 

Next follow the precepts which regard society, “Thou shall not kill; 

^ Rom. 2:14-15. ^ Ejeod. 201^-3. 
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thou shalt not STeal,’’^ and the rest. Such is the general order of 
legislation. 


3rd Proposition 
There h an order in the laws 

The first principle of the laws is to acknowledge a. divinity, from 
whence is derived ail that is good and existence itself. ‘Tear God and 
keep his commandments; for this is the whole duty of man.’*^ And the 
other is, ‘"to do to others, as we would be done unto,”® 

4th Proposition 

A great king explains the character of the laws 

Interest and passion corrupt men. The law is without interest and 
without passion. **The law of the Lord is unspotted, converting souls: 
the testimony of the Lord is faithful, giving wisdom to little ones.”* It 
precedes experience and supplies them from infancy with good max¬ 
ims. “The justices of the Lord are right rejoicing hearts.”^ One is 
delighted to observe how equal they are to every one, and How, in the 
midst of comipdon, they preserve their integrity. “They are light¬ 
some.”^ In the laws are collected the purest lights of reason. “They 
are true, and justified in themselves,”’ for they follow the first 
principle of natural equity, with which no person can disagree, but 
such as are completely blind. “They are more to be desired than gold 
and many precious stones; and sweeter than honey and the honey¬ 
comb,”’*^ From them proceed abundance and repose. 

David remarks in the law of God these excellent properties, 
without which there is no true law. 


5th Proposition 
The law rewards and punishes 

This is why the law of Moses is everywhere found accompanied by 
punishments: it is this principle which renders them equally just and 
necessary. The first of all laws, as we have remarked, is that we should 


Ibid,, jjiF, ^Eccles. 13:13, 7:12; Luke. 631 

Ps. Ibid., 9. "Ibid., 9 

Ibid., 10. ’“Ibid., 1 1 
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not do to others that which we would not be done unto. Those who 
depart from this original law, so just and so equitable, thereby deserve 
that that should be done unto them, which they would not have done 
to themselves^ since they have made others suffer, what they do not 
wish to suffer. This is the just foundation of punishments, conform¬ 
able to that sentence pronounced against Babylon, “'rake vengeance 
upon her: as she has done to others, so do to her.”^^ She has spared 
nobody, spare her not: she has made others suffer, let her suffer. 
On the same principle rewards are founded. WTiocvcr ser\es the 
public or individuals, the public and individuals ought to serv^e him. 


6 th Proposition 

The law h sacred and inviolable 

To understand perfectly the nature of the law, it must be remarked 
that all those who have spoken well about it have regarded it, in its 
origin, as a covenant and a solemn treaty, by which men agree 
together, by the authority of princes, upon what is necessary^ to form 
their society. 

^Ve do not mean by this tliat die authority of the laws depends upon 
the consent and acquiescence of the people: but only that the prince 
who by his character has no other interest than that of the public, is 
assisted by the experience of past heads of the nation, and supported 
by the experience of pa.st centuries. 

This truth, constant amongst all men, is admirably explained in the 
Scripture. God assembles his people, and causes the law to be pro¬ 
posed to them, by which he established the sacred and profane, the 
public and private law of the nation, and makes all agree to it in his 
presence. Moses called all Israel, and as he had recited to them all 
the articles of this law, he said to them: Keep therefore, the words of 
this covenant, and fulfil them, that you may understand all that you 
do. You all stand this day before the Lord your God. Your princes 
and tribes, and ancients and doctors, all the people of Israel, your 
children, and your wives, and the stranger that abideth with thee in 
the camp; that you may pass in the covenant of the Lord thy God, and 
in the oath w'hich the Lord thy God maketh with thee. And that he 
may raise thee up a people to himself, and he may be thy God. 

" sons. 
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Neither with you only^ do 1 make this covenant, but with all that are 
present, and all that are absent/’’^ 

Moses receives this covenant in the name of all the people who had 
given him their consent. “1 was the mediator, and stood between the 
Lord and you, to show you the words he gave to you, and you gave to 
him.”'^ 

All the people expressly consent to the covenant, “The Leviies 
shall say, with a loud voice: Cursed be he that abideth not in the 
words of the law, and fulhtleth them not: and all the people shall say 
Amcn.”^^ 

We must remark that God had no need of the consent of men to 
authorize his lawi because he is their creator, and can oblige them to 
whatever he pleases; nevertheless, to render the thing more solemn, 
and more firm, he obliges them to the law, by an express and volun¬ 
tary covenant. 


7th Proposition 

The law is reputed to be of divine origin 

The covenant, which we have just read, has a double effect: it unites 
the people to God, and it unites the people in themselves. The people 
could not unite amongst themselves by an inviolable society, if the 
covenant had not been originally made in the presence of a superior 
power, such as that of God, the natural protector of human society, 
and the inevitable avenger of every contravention of the law. 

Bui when men bind themselves to God, promising him to observe, 
as well in his regard as among themselves, all the articles of the law 
which he proposes to them, then the treaty is inviolable, authorized by 
a power to whom aU are subject. 

This is why all nations have been desirous to give to their laws a 
divine origin; and those which did not have it, pretended to have it. 

Minos boasted of having learned from Jupiter the laws which he 
gave to the Cretans; Lycurgus, and Numa/^ and all other legislators, 
have wished that the convention by which the people bound them¬ 
selves to keep the law should be strengthened by the divine authority, 
in order that no one should speak against them. 

Plato, in his Republic, and in his book of Laws^ proposes none but 

Dent. 29:1,9^15. s:5. 

Ibid., 27:14,26, Liv>', ifistifty l 19-21. 
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such as he wishes should be conhrmed by the oracle, before they are 
received;and it is thus that the laws beconne sacred and inviolable. 


8th Proposition 

There are fundamental laws that cannot be changed; it is 
even dangerous to change, without necessity, those which 

are not fundamental 

It is principally of these fundamental laws that if is w'ritten, that in 
violating them, ‘'The foundations of the earth shall be moved, 
After whichj there shall remain only the fall of empires. 

In general the laws are not laws, if they have not something in\iol' 
able in them. To mark their solidity and firmness, Moses ordained, 
“Thou shalt write upon the stones, all the words of this law, plainly 
and clearly/’’*^ Joshua accomplished this commandment.'^ 

The other civilized nations agree to this maxim, “l.et there be an 
edict, and let it be written according to the law of the Persians and the 
Medes, said to Ahasuenis the wise men of his council, who were 
always near his person, who knew the laws and judgments of their 
fathers,This attachment to the laws, and to ancient maxims, 
strengthens society, and renders states immortal. 

We lose a veneration for the laws when we see them often change 
ing. It is then that nations seem to stagger, as if they were troubled, 
and had taken wine, as the prophets express themselves.^’ A ver^ 
tigmous spirit possesses them, and their fall is )Heritable: “because 
they have transgressed the laws, they have changed the ordinance, 
they- have broken the everlasting covenant.”^^ It is the state of a sick 
and resdess man, who knows not what position to find rest in. “There 
are two nations, says the Son of Sirach, which my soul abhorreth, and 
the third is no nation, which I hate, and the foolish people who dwell 
in Sichem,”^^ namely, the people of Samaria, who, having overset 
order, forgot the law, established a religion, and an arbitrary law, did 
not merit the name of a people. 

We fail into this state when the laws are variable and without 
consistency, that is to say, when they cease to be laws. 


PJato, Ripubltc Law$ 

Deut, 27:8. 

Esther 1:13,1 g 

"riw., 24:5. 
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The Uw studies in everything to preserve among citizens this spirit 
of mutual assistance. *‘'rhou shalt not pass by if thou seest thy 
brother's ox or his sheep go astray; but thou shalt bring them back to 
thy brother. And if thy brother be not nigh, or thou know him not, 
thou shalt bring them to thy house, and they shalt be with thee until 
thy brother seek them, and receive them. Thou shalt do in like 
manner with his ass, and with his raiment, and with every' thing that is 
thy brother's, which is lost; if thou find it, neglect it not as appertain¬ 
ing to another.”'* That is to say, take care of it as if it were your own, to 
restore it carefully to him who lost it. 

By these laws there is no dirision which hinders us from taking care 
of that which belongs to another, as if it were our own, and that we 
should not give a part to another of what we possess, as if it really 
belonged to us. 

It is thus that the law places, as it were in common, the property' 
that has been divided for the public and private convenience. 

It leaves, even in the lands so justly divided, some mark of die 
ancient community, but reduced to certain limits for the sake of 
public order. “Going into thy neighbor’s vineyard, thou mayest eat as 
many grapes as thou pleasest: but must carry none with thee. If thou 
go into thy friend's corn, thou mayest break the ears, and rub them in 
thy hand; but not reap them with a sickle.”^ 

“When thou hast reaped the com in thy field, and hast forgot and 
left a sheaf, thou shalt not return to take it away: but thou shalt suffer 
the stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow, to take it away, that 
the Lord thy God may bless thee in all the works of thy hands.'"* He 
ordains the same thing of olives, and of grapes, in the vintage.^ 

Moses, by this means, recalls to the memory of the possessors, that 
they should always regard the earth as a common mother and the 
nurse of all men, and does not will that the division which has been 
made of it should make them forget the original right of nature [le 
droit primitif de la nature]. 

He includes strangers in this right. “Leave, he said, those forgotten 
olives, and grapes, and sheafs, for the stranger, for the fatherless, and 
the widow.”* 

He recommends particularly, in judgments, the stranger and the 
fatherless, honoring in all the society of mankind. “Thou shalt not 

^ Ibid., 2211-1. Mbiii., 21:24-25. ^ Ibid., 24:19. 

Hbid .,20-21. * Ibid., 19, 20, 2J. 
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pervert the judgment of the stranger nor of the fatherless... Remem¬ 
ber that thou also wast a stranger and a slave in Egypt. 

So far is he from desiring that we should fail in humanity to 
Strangers, that he even extends, in some measure, this humanity to 
animals. When you hnd a bird sitting, the legislator forbids you to take 
both the mother and its young: “Thou shalt let her go, keeping the 
young which thou hast caught,”^^ As if he had said, she loses enough 
in losing them, without losing her liberty. 

In the same spirit of mildness, the law forbids to “boil a kid in the 
milk of its dam”' ^ and to “muzzle the ox that treadeth out thy com on 
the floor.”'^ 

“Doth God take care for oxen?’'^^ as St. Paul asks. Has he made 
the law for them and for goats, and for beasts; and is it not evident 
that he would inspire men with mildness and humanity in all things; in 
order that, being kind to animals, they should feel the better what they 
owe to their like? 

We must not then imagine that the limits which separate the lands 
of individuals, and states, are made to cause division in mankind; but 
only that they should not attempt anything against each other, and 
that each one should respect the peace of the other. It is for this end 
that it is said: “Thou shalt not take nor remove thy neighbor’s land¬ 
mark, which thy predecessors have set in thy possession, which the 
Lord thy God will give thee in the land.”’^ And again: “Cursed be he 
that removeth his neighbor’s landmarks.”*^ 

Still more must we respect the limits which separate states, than 
those which separate individuals; and we ought to preserve the society 
which God has established among all men. 

There are only certain cursed and abominable people, from whom 
all society is interdicted on account of that riightful corruption they 
would not fail to spread amongst their allies. “Thou shalt make no 
league with them, neither shalt thou make marriages with them. Thou 
shalt not give thy daughter to his son, nor take his daughter for thy 
son: for she wiU turn away thy son from following me, that he may 
rather serve strange gods.”’* 

Except in such cases, God forbids the aversions which nations have 
for each other; and on the contrary, he makes them value all the 
bonds of society which exist between them. 'Thou shalt not abhor the 

^ Ibid., 17-1B. 32:6-7. Ibid., 14:11, Ibid., 25:4. 

1 Cor, 9:9. Dent. 19:14. Ibid,, 17:17. Ibid., 7:2-4. 
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that we should love our fellow citizens. All the love we have for 
ourselves, for our family, and for our friends is reunited in the love we 
have for our country, where our happiness, and that of our family and 
of our friends is included. 

This is why the seditious, who do not love their country and bring 
division into it, are the execration of mankind. The earth cannot bear 
with them, but opens to swallow them up. It is thus that Core, 
Dathan, and Abiron perished. “If these men die the common death of 
men, said Moses, and if they be visited with the plague, wherewith 
others also are wont to be visited, the Lord did not send me: but if the 
Lord do a new thing, and the earth opening her mouth, swallow them 
down, and all things that belong to them, and they go down alive into 
hell, you shall know that they have blasphemed the Lord. And 
immediately as he had made an end of speaking, the earth broke 
asunder under their feet: and opening her mouth, devoured them 
with their tents and aQ their substance,”’ 

Thus do they merit to be cut off, who cast division among the 
people. We must not associate with them; in approaching them, we 
approach the plague. “Depart, said Moses to the multitude, from the 
tents of these wicked men, and touch nothing of theirs, lest you be 
involved in their sins.”^ 

We must not spare our goods when there is question of serving our 
country. “And Gideon said to the men of Soccoth: Give, I beseech 
you, bread to the people that is with me, for they are faint, that we may 
pursue Zebee, and Salmana, the Kings of Median.” They refused, 
and Gideon justly chastised them.^ Whoever serves the public, serves 
each individual. We must even without hesitation expose our lives for 
our country. This sentiment is common to all nations, and above all it 
is apparent in the people of God. 

When the wants of the state required it, everybody without excep¬ 
tion was obliged to go to war; and it is for this reason that their armies 
were so numerous. 

The city of Jabes Galaad, besieged and reduced to extremity by 
Naas, King of the Ammonites, sends to expose the extremity of its 
peril to Saul, who “taking both the oxen, cut them in pieces, and sent 
them into all the coasts of Israel, by messengers, saying: Whosoever 
shall not come forth, and follow Saul and Samuel, so shall it be done 

^ Ibid., 26. 8:5,15-17. 
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to his oxen. And the fear of the Lord fell upon the people, and they 
went out as one man. And he numbered them in Bezec; and there 
were of the children of Israel three hundred thousand: and of the men 
of Judah, thirty thousand. And they said to the messengers that came: 
thus shall you say to the men of Jabes Galaad: tomorrow, when the 
sun shall be hot, you shall have relief.”* 

These convocations were common; we must transcribe the whole 
of the history’ of the people of God, to relate every^ example. 

It w'as a subject of complaint for those who were not called, and 
they took it as an affront. ^‘And the men of Ephraim said to Gideon: 
WTiat is this that thou meanest to do, that thou wouldst not call us 
when thou wentest to light against Madian? And they chid him 
sharply, and almost offered violence. And he appeased them by prais¬ 
ing their valor. 

They made the same complaint to Jephtha; and the matter arose 
even to a sedition;^ so much did they pride themselves on the honor of 
being comoked on these occasions. Each one exposed his life, not 
only for the people, but for his single tribe, ‘i and my people, said 
Jephtha, were at great strife with the children of Ammon: and 1 called 
you to assist me, and you wwld not do it. And when I saw' this, I put 
my life in my own hands (a noble mode of speaking, which signifies 
that he exposed his life) and passed over against the children of 
Ammon. 

It is shameful to remain in repose at home, whilst our fellow 
citizens are in labor and peril for our common country. David sent 
Uriah to repose at home, and that good subject replied: “The ark of 
God, and Israel and Judah dwell in tents, and my Lord Joab, and the 
sen ants of my Lord abide upon the face of the earth: and shall I go 
into my house, to eat and to drink, and to sleep with my wife? By thy 
welfare, and by the welfare of thy soul, I will not do this thing.”** 

There is no more joy for a good citizen, when his countiy' is ruined. 
Whence this discourse of Mathathias, chief of the house of the 
Asmonites, to the Maccabees, “W^oe is me, wherefore 1 was bom to 
see the ruin of my people, and the ruin of the holy city', and to dwell 
there, when it is given into the hands of the enemies? The holy places 
are come into the hands of strangers, her temple is become as a man 
without honor. The vessels of her glory' are carried away captive; her 

* I Kings ^Judp,«:i-3. ^Tbid.. ia;i. 

^ Ibid,, 2-3. ® 2 Kings 11:10-11. 
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Scripture is full of examples which teach us what we owe to our 
country; but the finest of all these examples is that of Jesus Christ 
himself 


2nd Proposition 

fesus Christ established, by his doctrine and by his 
example, the love that citizens ought to have for their 

country. 

The son of God made man not only fiilfilled all the duties that human 
society demands of a man, charitable to all and the sarior of all, and 
those of a good son towards his parents, to whom he was subject:^'* 
but also those of a good citizen, recognizing himself “sent to the 
sheep that are lost of the house of IsraeL”'^ He withdrew into Judaea, 
that he might “go about doing good, and healing all that were oppres¬ 
sed by the devil, for God was with 

He was recognized as a good citizen, and served as a strong recom¬ 
mendation around himself to love the Jewish nation. The senators of 
the Jewish people, in order to oblige him to help “the servant of a 
centurion who was dear to him, being sick . . . came to Jesus and 
besought him earnestly, saying to him: He is worthy that thou 
shouldst do this for him; for he loveth our nation; and he hath built us 
a synagogue. And Jesus went with them, and healed the servant.”''^ 
When he thought about the misfortunes which so nearly threatened 
Jerusalem and the Jewish people, he could not hold back his tears. 
“And when he drew near, seeing the city, he wept over it, saying: If 
thou also hadst known, he said, and that in this thy day, the things that 
are to thy peace; but now they are hidden from thy eyes.”^^ He said 
these words while entering Jerusalem, in the midst of the acclama¬ 
tions of the people. 

This care which pressed on him during his triumph, did not leave 
him during this Passion. As he was being led to the torture, “there 
followed him a great multitude of people, and of women, who 
bewailed and lamented him. But Jesus, turning to them, said: 
Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not over me; but weep for yourselves, 
and for your children, For behold, the days shall come, wherein they 
will say: Blessed are the barren, and the wombs that have not borne 

F,uke 2:51, ’’ .VUn. 15:14. Acts 10:38 

’’ Luke 7:3-6.10. ^ Ibid., i9:4]-43. 
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fruit, and the breasts that have not given suck*"^’ He did not complain 
of the evils which were being unjustly visited on him, but of those 
which so iniquitous a proceeding would draw on his people. 

He forgot nothing that might prevent them. “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto 
thee, how often would 1 have gathered together thy children, as the 
hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, and thou wouldst not? 
Behold, your house shall be left to you, desolate. 

He was, both during his life and at his death, an exact observer of 
the laws and praiseworthy customs of his country - even those from 
which he knew himself to be most exempt. 

It was complained against St. Peter that he was not paying the 
regular tribute to the Temple, and this apostle maintained that indeed 
he owed nothing. “But Jesus warned him by saying: Tbe kings of the 
earth, of whom do they receive tribute or custom? of their own chil¬ 
dren? or of strangers? And he said: Of strangers. Jesus said to him: 
Then the children are free. But that wc may not scandalize them, go 
to the sea, and cast in a hook: and that fish that shall first come up to 
thee, take: and when thou hast opened its mouth, thou shalt find a 
stater: take that, and give it to them for thee and me.’"^ He ordered a 
tribute to be paid which he owed not, as a son, for fear of causing the 
least trouble to public order. 

Thus, in the desire which the Pharisees had to find him acting 
contrary to the law, they could never reproach him but with mere 
nihilities, or with miracles performed on the Sabbath day, as if the 
Sabbath ought to stop the works of God as well as man.^"^ 

He was submissive in all things to public order, causing that to be 
given to Caesar, which was Caesar^s: and to God, what was 
God^s.”'' 

Never did he undertake anything that interfered with the authority 
of the magistrates. “And one of the multitude said to him: Master, 
speak to my brother that he divide the inheritance with me. But he 
said to him: Man, who hath made me a judge or a divider over you?’’^^ 

Moreover, the omnipotence he possessed did not keep him from 
suffering himself to be taken Wfithout resistance. He reproved St. 

Uke 23:27-29- “ Matt 23:37-38. Ibid., 17:24-26. 

Luke 13:14 John 10:14. Matt. 21:21. 
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Peter who had struck with his sword, and cured the wound that 
aposde had made.^^ 

He appeared before the High Priests, before Pilate, and before 
Herod, replying precisely to the fact proposed to him, by those who 
had a right to interrogate him. “And the High Priest said to him: I 
adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us if thou be the Christ, 
the Son of God. Jesus saith to him: Thou hast said it.”^* He satisfied 
Pilate on his royalty, in which consisted all his imputed crime; assur¬ 
ing him at the same time, “that it was not of this world.”^^ He said not 
a word to Herod, who had no command in Jerusalem, to whom also 
they sent him through ceremony: and who only desired to see him 
from mere curiosity, and after having satisfied the lawful inter¬ 
rogator'. Moreover, he condemned only, by his silence, the 
manifesdy iniquitous procedure they employed against him, without 
complaint, without murmur, “delivering himself to him that judged 
him unjustly. 

Thus was he faithful and affectionate, to the end, to his ungrateful 
counir}', and to his cruel fellow citizens, who thought only of satiaring 
themselves with his blood, with so blind a fury, that they preferred to 
him a rebel and a murderer* 

He knew that his death would have been the salvation of those 
ungrateful citizens, if they had done penance: for which reason he 

prayed for them in particular, even on the cross to which they had 
nailed him. 

Caiaphas having pronounced that it was necessary Jesus should die, 
“that the whole nation might not perish,” the Evangelist remarks: 
“And this he spoke not of himself: but being the High Priest of that 
year, he prophesied that Jesus should die for the nation. And not only 

for the nation, but to gather together in one the children of God, that 
were dispersed.”^ ^ 

Thus he shed his blood with a particular regard for his nation; and 
in offering up the great sacrifice, which was to effect the expiation of 
all the universe, he willed that the love of country should find a place 
in it. 


22:50^51; John 
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3rd Proposition 

The apostles and the first faithful^ mere almays good 

citizens 

Their master had inspired them with this sentiment. He had foretold 
themj that they would be persecuted by the whole earth, and said to 
them, at the same time; “Behold, I send you as sheep in the midst of 
wolves. That to say, that they had only to suffer without 
murmuring, and without resistance. 

While the Jews persecuted St. Paul, with an implacable hatred, this 
great man takes Jesus Christ, who is the truth itself, and his con¬ 
science to witness, that, affected with an extreme and continual grief 
for the blindness of his brethren, “he wishes to be an anathema for 
them. I speak the truth in Christ; I lie not, my conscience bearing me 
witness in the Holy Ghost, etc.”^^ 

In an extreme famine he made a collection for those of his nation, 
and brougjit himself, to Jerusalem, the alms he had collected for them 
in all Greece. “I came to bring alms to my nation.’’^^ 

Neither he nor his companions ever excited sedition, nor assem¬ 
bled the people tumultuously.^^ 

Constrained by the violence of his fellow citizens to appeal to the 
Emperor, he assembled the Jews of Rome, to declare to them; “I was 
constrained to appeal unto Caesar, not that I had anything to accuse 
my nation of.”^^ He did not accuse them; but he complained of them, 
and never spoke but with compassion for their obstinacy. In effect, 
accused before Felix, governor of Judaea, he simply defended himself 
against the Jews, without making any reproach to such violent 
persecutors.^^ 

During three hundred years of pitiless persecution, the Christians 
always followed the same conduct 

Never were there better citizens, nor any more useful to their 
country, nor who served more willingly in their armies, provided they 
were not obliged to become idolaters. Listen to the testimony of 
Tertullian; “You say that the Christians are useless. We navigate with 
you, we carry arms with you, we cultivate the earth, we exercise 
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Ibid. 12,18. 
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merchandise.”^” That is to say^ we live like others^ in all that regards 
society. 

The Empire had not better soldiers; besides having fought 
valiantly, they obtained, by their prayers, what they could not effect by 
their arms. Wimess the rain obtained by the letters of Marcus 
Aureliiis.^*^ 

To them it was forbidden to cause trouble, to upset idols, to do any 
violence, the taws of the Church permitting them only to await the 
stroke with patience. 

'I'he Church did not rank those as martyrs who drew death upon 
themselves by their own violence or by their false zeal. There might 
have been sometimes extraordinary' inspirations; but these examples 
were not followed, as being above order. 

We even see, in the acts of some martyrs, that they made a scruple 
at cursing the gods; they knew how to repress error, without angry 
words. St. Paul and his companions acted thus, which caused the 
secretaiy of the community of Ephesus to say: *'Ye men of Ephesus . .. 
you ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rashly, for you have brou^t 
hither these men, who are neither guilty of sacrilege nor of blasphemy 
against your goddess.”^ They gave no scandal, and preached the 
truth without, as much as was in their power, disturbing the public 
repose. 

How submissive and peaceable the persecuted Christians were the 
following words of Tertullian admirably express. “Beside the public 
orders by which we are pursued, how often do the people cast stones 
at us, and set fire to our houses, in their bacchanalian fury? They 
spare not the Christians even after death: they tear them from the 
repose of the sepulchre, and, as it were, from the asylum of death. 
And yet, what vengeance do you receive from people so crueUy 
treated? Could we not with a few torches set fire to the city , if amongst 
us it were permitted to do evil for evil? And if we would act as 
declared enemies, should we want troops or armies? The Moors, or 
the Marcomani, and the Parthians even, who are confined in their 
limits, do they find themselves in greater number than we who fill all 
the earth? It is but a short time since wc first appeared in the world; 
and already we fill your cities, your isles, your castles, your assemblies, 

TemiUian, Apoloxetiots, Ch. 42. Ibid., Ch. 45. .Acts tg^37^ 
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your camps, your tribes, your decurii; the palace, the senate, the bar, 
the public places. We leave you nothing but the temples. To what war 
would we not be disposed, were we even in number unequal to you, 
we who so resolutely endure death, if it were not that our doctrine 
disposes us rather to be killed than to kill? We could even, without 
taking arms, and without rebellion, punish you in abandoning you: 
your solitude and the silence of the world, would fill you with horror; 
the cities would appear to you dead; and you would be reduced in the 
midst of your empire, to seek whom to command. There would 
remain to you more of enemies than of citizens; for you have now 
fewer enemies, on account of the prodigious multitude of 
Christians/^'^' 

“You lose, he continues, in losing us. You have by our means an 
infinite number of people, 1 say not who pray for you, for you do not 
believe it, but from whom you have nothing to fcar.”^^ 

He gloried, and with reason, that amongst so many attempts against 
the sacred persons of the Emperors, there never was found a single 
Christian, notwithstanding the inhumanity that was practised against 
them all. “And in truth, he said, we have no occasion for precaudons 
against attempting anything against them. Those whose manners God 
regulates, ought not only to spare the Emperors, but also all men. We 
are for the Emperors, such as we are for our neighbors. For it is 
equally forbidden for us to say, or to do, or to will e^'il to any one. 
That which is not permitted against the Emperor, is not permitted 
against anybody: that which is not permitted against anybody is still 
less, without doubt, against him whom God has made so great, 

Behold! Such were the Christians who were so unworthily treated. 


Conclusion 

To conclude this book, and to reduce it to an 

abstract 


Human society may be considered in two manners: either as it com¬ 
prises all mankind in one great family; or as it is reduced into nations, 

TernjUian, 4 MpJfW^, Qi. 37. Ibid., Ch. 43. Ibid., Qi. 36. 
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or into peoples composed of many particular families, having each 
their rights* 

Society, considered in the latter sense, is called civil society. It may 
be defined, according to what has been said, a society of men united 
together under the same government, and under the same laws. 

By this government and these laws, the peace and the life of all men 
are put, as much as may be, in safety , 

Whoever, then, docs not love the civil sodeU^ of which he forms a 
part, that is to say, the state in which he was born, is an enemy to 
himself and to all mankind. 
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Jeremiah from the Lord, saying; Arise, and go down to the potter’s 
house, and there I will cause thee to hear my words, Then I went 
down tc the potter’s house, and, behold, he wrought a work on the 
wheels. And the vessel that he made of clay was marred in the hands 
of the potter: so that he made it again another vessel, as seemed good 
to the potter to make it. Then the word of the Lord came to me, 
saving, 0 house of Israel, cannot I do with you as this potter? saith the 
Lord, Behold, as the clay is in the potter’s hand, so are ye in mine, O 
house of Israel,”'* 


2nd Proposition 

God has visibly exercis€d a personal empire and authority 

aver men 

Thus has he acted since the beginning of the world. At that time He 
was the sole king of men, and governed them visibly. 

He gave to Adam the precept that pleased him, and told him by 
what penalty he obliged him to follow it,^ He banished him; he told 
him that he had incurred the penalty of death. 

He declared himself visibly in favor of the sacrifice of Abel against 
that of Cain. He reproved Cain for his jealousy: after this wretch had 
killed his brother, he called him to judgment, he intenogated him, he 
convicted him of his crime, he reserved vengeance for himself and 
forbad it to any other;* he gave to Cain a kind of safeguard, a mark to 
keep any other man from harming him.^ All [of these were] functions 
of public power. 

Thereafter he gave laws to Noah and to his children; he forbad 
blood-letting and murder to them, and ordered them to populate the 
earth.® 

In the same way he led Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

He publicly exercised a sovereign empire over his people in the 
desert. He was their king, their legislator, their leader. He visibly gave 
the signal to camp and to decamp, and the orders of war as much as of 
peace. 

This reign continued visibly under Joshua and under the Judges: 
God sent them; he established them; from this comes (the fact that] 
the people were saying to Gideon: “Rule thou over us, both thou, and 

^ jer. 18:1-6, ^ Gen, 2:i j, Ibid,, 4:4-6,9,1 o, 
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thy son, and thy son’s son also . , , And Gideon said unto them, I will 
not rule over you, neither shall my son rule over you: the Lord shall 
rule over you,’’*' 

It is he 'who establishes kings. He sanctified Saul and Da^id 
through Samuel; he established royalty in the house of Da^id, and 
ordered him to make his son Solomon reign in his place. 

'Fhis is 'why the throne of the kings of Israel is called the throne of 
God. “Then Solomon sat on the throne of the Lord as king instead of 
David his father, and prospered; and all Israel obeyed And 

again: ^‘Blessed be the Lord thy God, said the Queer of Sheba to 
Solomon, which delighted in thee to set thee on his throne, to be king 
for the Lord thy God.”'^ 


3rd Proposition 

The first empire among men is the paternal empire 

Jesus Christ, who always goes to the bottom of things, seems to have 
indicated it by these words; “Every kingdom divided against itself is 
brought to desolation; and every city or house divided against itself 
shall not stand.From kingdoms he passes to cities, from which 
kingdoms arise; and from dties he goes back to families - as to the 
model and principle of cities and of the whole of human society. 

At the beginning of the world God said to Eve, and through her to 
all women: “You will be under the pow'er of the man, and he will 
command you.”"'* 

1 o the first child that Adam had, who was Cain, Eve said, “I have 
gotten a man from the LordT’^ See then, too, children under paternal 
power. For this child was even more in the possession of Adam, to 
whom the mother herself was subject by the order of God. Both 
[Adam and Eve] held this child, and their empire over him, from God. 
"1 have gotten a man, Eve said, but by the grace of God.” 

God haring placed in our parents, as being in some fashion the 
authors of our life, an image of the power by which he made every- 
tfaing, he also transmitted to them an image of the power which he has 
over his works. That is why we see in the Decalogue that after having 
said, “Thou shalt adore the Lord thy God, and serve only him,” he 
adds as well: “Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be 

^ Jirig, &:22^33. 1-4 Kings. '' 1 Par. 29:33. ^ 
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long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee/’’* This 
precept is a kind of consequence of the obedience which must be 
rendered to God^ who is the true father. 

From this we can judge that the first idea of command and of 
human authority, has come to men from paternal authority- 

Men lived for a long time at the beginning of the world, as not only 
Scripture but all the ancient traditions attest: and human life began to 
decline only after the deluge, where such a great change was made in 
the whole of nature. A large number of families found themselves 
united under the authority of a single grandfather b> this means; and 
this union of so many families had the look of a kingdom. 

Assuredly during the time that Adam lived Seth, whom God gave 
him in place of Abel, rendered him (together with his whole family) an 
entire obedience. 

Cain, who first violated human fraternity by a murder, was also the 
first to withdraw himself from the paternal empire: hated by all men 
and constrained to establish a refuge for himself, he built the first city, 
to which he gave the name of his son, Enoch.’^ 

All other men lived in the countryside in this first simplicity^, having 
for law the will of their parents and the ancient customs. 

Such, after the deluge, was the conduct of several families, above 
all among the children of Shem, who preserved for a long time the 
ancient traditions of the human race - in both the worship of God and 
in the manner of government. 

Thus Abraham, Isaac and Jacob persisted in the observance of a 
simple and pastoral life, They, with their families, were free and 
independent, and treated as equals vrith kings. Abimelech, King of 
Gerar, came to find Abraham; “and both of them made a covenant.”’*’ 
There was made a similar covenant between another Abimelech, 
son of the former, and Isaac the son of Abraham. “We saw certainly, 
said Abimelech, that the Lord was with thee; and we said, Let there 
be now an oath betwixt us, betwixt us and thee, and let us make a 
covenant with thee.”’^ 

Abraham himself personally made war on the kings who had pU- 
laged Sodom, defeated them, and offered a tenth of the spoils to 
Melchisedech, King of Salem, most high priest of God.“ 

This is why the children of Heth, with whom he made an agree* 

Ej£cm 1 . 2o:ii. GeiL 4:17, is Ibid., 21:23-32. 
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ment, called him lord, and treated him as a prince. “Hear us, my lord: 
thou art a mighty prince among us - that is to say they stood up again 
only through him. 

He [Abraham] also passed for a king in profane histories. Nicholas 
Damascene, careful observer of ancient things, calls him a king; and 
his reputation in the whole East caused him to give his all to his 
country . But at bottom the life of Abraham was pastoral; his kingdom 
was his family, and he alone exercised a domestic and paternal 
empire, after the example of the first men.^^ 

4th Proposition 

Nonetheless kings mere established early^ either by the 
consent of peoples, or 1^ arms (where one speaks of the 

right of conquest) 

These two ways of establishing kings are known in ancient histories. It 
is thus that Gideon, son of Abimelech, made the people of Shechem 
take him for their sovereign, “WTtether is better for you, he said to 
them, either that all the sons of Jerubbaal, which are threescore and 
ten persons, reign over you, or that one reign over you? Remember 
also that I am your bone and your flesh , . . And their hearts inclined 
to follow Abimelech, 

It is thus that the people of God itself asked for a king to judge 

The same people transmitted the whole authority^ of the nation to 
Simon and to his posterity. The act is drawn up in the name of the 
priests, of the whole people, of the great and of the senators, who 
consented to make him prince.^'* 

see in Herodotus that Dejoces was made King of the Medes in 
the same way.^^ 

As for kings by conquest, every'one knows the examples. 

Moreover it is certain that there were kings very early in the world. 
One sees in the times of Abraham, that is to say about four hundred 
years after the flood, kingdoms already fomied and long established. 
One sees first four kings make war against five others.^^ One sees 
Melchisedech, King of Salem, most high priest of God, to whom 
Abraham gave tithes.^^ One sees Pharaoh, King of Egypt,^* and 

Ibid., 33:6. ^^Judg. 9:2-3. 1 Kings 8:5 
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Abimclech, King of Gerar.^^' Another Abimekch, also King of Gerar, 
appeared at the dme of Isaacand this name was apparently com¬ 
mon to the kings of that country, as was that of Pharaoh to the kings of 
Egypt. 

All of these kings seemed to be well authorized; one sees them 
surrounded by well-ordered officials, a court, the great, an army and a 
militaiy leader to command them,^’ a consolidated power. “He that 
toucheth this man or his wife, said Abimelech, shall surely be pul to 
death."^' 

Men who, as has been said, saw the image of a kingdom in the 
union of several families under the leadership of a common father, 
and who had found gentleness in that life, brought themselves easily 
to create societies of families under kings who took the place of 
fathers. 

It is apparently for that reason that the ancient peoples of Palestine 
called their kings Abimelech, that is to say: my father the king. Sub¬ 
jects took themselves to be children of the prince: and, each one 
calling him, My father the king, this name came to be shared by all the 
kings of the country. 

But in addition to this innocent way of making kings, ambition 
invented another. Ambition made conquerors, of whom Nimrod, 
grandson of Ham, was the first. “This man, violent and a warrior, 
began to be powerful on earth, and soon conquered four cities from 
which he formed his kingdom. 

Thus kingdoms formed by conquests are ancient, since one finds 
them so soon after the flood, under Nimrod, grandson of Ham. 

This ambitious and violent disposition soon spread rapidly among 
men, We see Chedorlaomer, King of the Elamites (that is to say the 
Persians and the Medes) extend his conquests very far in the 
neighboring lands of Palestine.^^ 

These empires, while at first violent, unjust and tjTannical, can in 
the course of time and by the consent of peoples, become legitimate; 
this is why men have recognized a right whi^ is called that of con¬ 
quest - of which we shall have to speak at greater length before 
leaving this matter. 
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them * - * but first they sent ten ambassadors to hear their reasons: 
they gave satisfaction, and the whole people was appeased.”^'’ 

A Levite whose wife had been raped and killed by some from the 
tribe of Benjamin, without any justice being done, all the tribes 
assembled in order to punish this assassinabon, and said to each other 
in this assembly: ^‘There was no such deed done nor seen from the 
day that the children of Israel came up out of the land of Egypt unto 
this day: consider of k, take advice, and speak your minds* 

Indeed it was a kind of republic, but one which had God for its 
king. 


7th Proposition 

Monarchy is the most common^ the most ancient, and also 
the most natural form of government 

The people of Israel on its own reduced itself to a monarchy, as being 
the universally received [form of| government. ^‘Now make us a king, 
to judge us like all the nations.”'^’ 

If God was angered, that is because up till then he had governed 
this people by himself, and was its true king. That is why he ^aid to 
Samuel, “they have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that 
I should not reign over them*”^^ 

This government, moreover, was incomparably the most natural 
which was first seen among all the peoples. 

This we have seen in sacred history; but here a slight recourse to 
profane histories will show us that polities with a republican form 
lived at first under kings, 

Rome began in this way, and finally came back to it, as if to her 
natural condition. 

It was only late, and little by little, that the Greek cities formed their 
republics. The ancient opinion of Greece was that expressed by 
Homer in this celebrated sentence from the Iliad\ “To have several 
princes is not a good thing; let there be only one prince ard one 
king.*^^ 

At present there is not a single republic which was not subject to 
monarchs in other times. The Swiss were the subjects of the princes 
of the house of Austria. The United Provinces simply got out from 

^^^Josh. 22:11-14,33. 19:30. I Kings 8:5. 
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under the domination of Spain and that of the house of Burgundy. 
The free cities of Germany had their individual lords, in addition to 
the Emperor who was the common leader of the whole Germanic 
body* The cities of Italy which made themselves into republics at the 
time of the Emperor Rudolph, bought their liberty from him. Even 
Venice, which prides itself on having been a republic since its origin, 
w as still subject to the emperors during the reign of Charlemagne and 
long thereafter; then she transformed herself into a popular state, 
from which she has arrived, rather late, at the condition in which w-e 
see her. 

Thus the whole world began with monarchies; and almost the 
whole world has preserved itself in that state, as being the most 
natural. 

We have also seen that it (monarchy] has its foundation and its 
model in the paternal empire, that is in nature herself. 

Men are all bom subjects: and the paternal empire, which 
accustoms them to obey, accustoms them at the same time to have 
only one leader. 


8th Proposition 

Monarchical government h the best 

If it is the most natural, it is consequendy the most durable, and from 
this the Strongest as well. 

It is also the most opposed to division, which is the essential evil in 
states, and the m<)st certain cause of their ruin; in accordance with 
these already-related words: '‘Every kingdom divided against itself 
shall be made desolate: and every dtv' or house divided against itself 
shall not stand. 

We have seen that in this sentence our Lord has traced the natural 
progression of government, and seems to have wished to point out to 
kingdoms and to cities the same means of uniting which nature has 
established in families. 

Indeed it is natural that when families have to unite to form a slate- 
body, they range themselves under the government which is proper to 
them. 

When states are formed, one seeks for unity, and one is never so 
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[Solomon ^s] kingdom for ever, if he continues to keep my command- 
menLs and my judgments.”"*^ 

See, thcRj royalty by succession attached to the house of Da^id and 
of Solomon. “And the throne of Da^id shall be firm for ever/’"^** 

In virtue of this law the eldest was to succeed to the prejudice of his 
brothers. I'hat is why Adonias, who was the eldest son of Da%id, said 
to Bethsabee, mother of Solomon; “Thou knowest that the kingdom 
was mine* and all Israel had preferred me to be their king; but the 
kingdom is transferred, and is become my brother’s; for it w^as 
appointed him by the Lord.”"^^ 

He spoke truly, and Solomon was in agreement with him when he 
replied to his mother (who was asking for Adonias a fa™ of extreme 
consequence according to the mocurs of these peoples): “Ask for him 
also the kingdom; for he is my elder brother, and hath Abiathar the 
priest and Joab supporting his interests,He meant to say that one 
must not strengthen a prince who has a natural title, and a great party' 
within the state. 

At least, then, if something extraordinary' does not happen, the 
eldest ought to succeed; and one will scarcely find two contrary' 
examples in the house of David, except at the beginning. 


loth Proposition 

Hereditary monarchy has three principal advantages 

Three reasons show us that this government is the best. 

The first is that it is the most natural, and that it perpetuates itself 
by itself. Nothing is more durable than a state which lasts and 
perpetuates itself by the same causes which cause the universe to last, 
and which perpetuate the human race, 

David touched on this reason when he spoke in this way; “It would 
have been little for you, o Lord, to have raised me to royalty; you have 
also established my house for a long time to come: for this is the law 
of Adam, o Lord God,’^^’ He meant that it is the natural order that 
the son succeed his father. 

The people, by themselves, have grown accustomed to this, “I saw 

II I Par 2S:4-7. 3 Kings 7:16. 3 Kings 2:15. 
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all men living, that walk under the sun with the second young man, 
who shall rise up in his p]ace."’“ 

There are no intrigues, no cabals in a state, with a view to making 
oneself king, where nature has already made one: death, we say, 
seizes the living and the king never dies* 

The government is best, which is the farthest from anarchy. In 
something as necessary as government among men, one must provide 
the easiest principles, and the order which best rolls on by itself* 

The second reason which favors this government, is that it makes 
the authorities who guide the state the ones who are most interested 
in its preservation. The prince who works for the state works for his 
children; and the love he bears his kingdom, mixed with that he has 
for his family, becomes natural to him. 

It is natural and sweet to show a prince no other successor than his 
son: that is to say another self, as nearly as may be. Thus he sees 
without emy the passing of his kingdom into other hands; and David 
heard with joy this acclamation of his people: “May God make the 
name of Solomon greater than thy name, and make his throne greater 
than thy throne. 

Here one need not worry about the disorders caused in a state by 
the ill-humor of a prince or a magistrate who is angry about working 
for his successor. David, kept from building the Temple - a work so 
glorious, and so necessary to the monarchy as much as to religion — 
rejoiced to see this great work reserved for his son Solomon, and 
made the preparations for it with as much care, as if he himself were 
to have the honor of it* “Solomon, my son, whom alone God hath 
chosen to do this great work, is to build a house prepared not for man, 
but for God* And I with all my ability have prepared the expenses for 
the house of my God.”^"* 

He here received a double joy: the first to prepare at least the 
edifice of the Lord his God which he was not permitted to build; the 
second to give his son the means to construct it soon. 

The third reason [favoring hereditary monarchy] is drawn from the 
dignity of [ruling] houses, in which kingdoms are hereditaiy, 

“It would have been little for you, o Lord, to have raised me to 
royalty'; you have also established my house for a long time to come, 

Ecclcs. 4:15, 3 Kings 1:47. ^4 ^ 19:1-2 
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and you have made me remarkable above all men . . . WTiat can David 
add more, seeing thou hast thus glorified ihy servant, . . . {and] hast 
shown all this magnificence?”'’^ 

This dignity of the house of David increased as kings were born 
into it; the throne of David and the princes of the house of David 
became the most natural object of public veneration. The people 
became attached to this house; and one of the means that God used to 
make the Messiah respected was to have him bom of this house. lie 
was acclaimed with love under the name, ''son of David/’^'’ 

Thus it is that peoples become attached to royal houses* The 
jealousy that one naturally feels against diosc whom one sees above 
him here turns into love and respect; the great themselves obey 
without repugnance a house which has always looked masterly, and 
which one knows w ill never be equaled by any other house. 

Nothing is stronger to extinguish partialities, and to hold in duty' 
those equals whose ambition and jealousy make them incompatible. 


11 th Proposition 

It is a novel advantage to exclude momen from the 

succession 

For the three reasons alleged, it is clear that hereditary' kingdoms are 
the most firm. The people of God, moreover, did not admit to the 
succession that sex which is bom to obey; and the dignity of reigning 
houses seems to be insufficient]} sustained in the person of a w oman, 
who after all is obliged to recognize a master when she marries. 

Where women succeed, kingdoms pass not only out of reigning 
houses, but out of the whole nation. Now' it is much more suitable that 
the head of state not be a foreigner; and that is why Moses established 
this law': ''Thou mayst not make a man of another nation king, that is 
not thy brother.”^' 

Thus France, where the succession is regulated according to these 
maxims, can glory' in haring the best stale-constitution that is poss¬ 
ible, and the most in conformity' to that which God himself has 
established. All of which taken together shows both the w'isdom of our 
ancestors, and the particular protection of God over this kingdom. 


1 Pht. 17.17-1H, 


Malt. 20, ^ j. 21 


Deut. nil 
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them, but [that thej belonged to] Sihon King of the Amorites, whom 
they had vanquished in a just war. For he had first marched against 
them, and God had delivered him into their hands.^ 

Here one must apply the right of conquest established by the law of 
nations and recognized by the Ammonites, who possessed many lands 
by this title alone/ 

From this he jjephthaj moved on to the [right of) possession: and 
he showed first that the Moabites did not complain at all of the 
Israelites when they conquered these places — where, indeed, the 
Moabites had no further claim. 

“Art thou better than Balac the son of Sephor king of Moab: or 
canst show that he strove against Israel and fought against him?”^ 

It is clear from history, indeed, that Balac had never made war at 
all, though he may have had some such plan/ 

And not only the Moabites refrained from complaining: but the 
Ammonites themselves had left the Israelites tn peaceful possession 
for three hundred years, “Why, Jephtha said, have you for so long a 
time attempted nothing about this clatm?”^ 

Finally he concluded in this way: “I do not trespass against thee, 
but thou wrongest me by declaring an unjust war against me. The 
Lord be judge and decide this day between the children of Israel and 
the children of Ammon.”^ 

To go back farther, one sees Jacob using this right [of conquest] in 
the gift which he made to Joseph, in this way: ‘i give thee a portion 
above thy brethren, which I took out of the hand of the .Amorites with 
my sword and bow.^’'^ 

There is no need to examine what this was, and how Jacob had 
taken it from the Amorites: it suffices to see that Jacob claimed it by 
right of conquest, as the fruit of a just war. 

The memory of this gift of Jacob to Joseph was preserved among 
the people of God as something holy and legitimate down to the time 
of Our Savior, of whom it is written that “he came near the land 
which Jacob gave to his son Joseph. 

Thus one sees a domain acquired by the right of arms over those 
who used to possess it. 

^ Ibid,, 20-Z I. ^ Ibid., 23-24. 5 

*'Num. 24:25. ’Judf. 11:26. * Ibid., 27. 

^ Gen. 48:22. '^John4:5. 
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2 nd Proposition 

75? make the right of conquest incontestable, peaceable 
possession must be added 

One must, however, notice two things in this right of conquest: first, 
that one must link it to peaceable possession, as was seen in the 
discussion of Jephtha; second, that in order to make this right incon¬ 
testable one must confirm it by offering a friendly coming to terms* 

Thus the wise Simon the Maccabee, warred on by the King of Asia 
over the cities of Joppe and Gazara, responded: ‘"As for these two 
cities, they ravaged our country; yet for these we will give a hundred 
talents.”^' 

Though the conquest was legitimate, and Joppe and Gazara were 
unjust aggressors, and had been taken in a good war, Simon offered a 
hundred talents in order to have peace, and to make his right 
incontestable* 

Thus one sees that this right of conquest, which begins with force, 
transforms itself as it were into common and natural right by the 
consent of peoples, and by peaceable possession* And one supposes 
that conquest has been followed by the tacit acquiescence of subject 
peoples, whom one accustoms to obedience by honorable treatment - 
or that some kind of agreement intervened, like that which was 
reported between Simon the Maccabee and the kings of Asia. 


Conclusion 

Thus we have established by the Scriptures, that royalty has its origin 
in Divinity itself; 

That God too exercised it visibly over men from the beginning of 
the world; 

That he continued this supernatural and miraculous exercise over 
the people of Israel, until the time of the establishment of the kings; 

That he then chose a monarchical and hereditary state, as the most 
natural and the most durable; 

That the exclusion of the sex bom to obey, was natural to sovereign 
power. 

Thus we have found that by the order of divine Providence, the 


1 Macc. 15:55. 
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Conclusion 


constitution of this kingdom was from its origin most in conformi^ to 
the will of God, as it is declared in the Scriptures. 

We have not, however, forgotten that in antiquit>' other forms of 
government appeared, concerning which God prescribed nothing to 
the human race: such that each people must follow, as if divinely 
ordained, the government established in its countrv', for God is a God 
of peace who wants tranquillity' in human afTairs. 

But since we are writing in a monarchical state, and for a prince 
touched by the succession to so great a kingdom, we shall henceforth 
turn all of the instruction which w-e draw from Scripture toward the 
kind of government under which we live: though from the things said 
about this kind of state, it will be easy to determine about other kinds, 
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if thou do tha.t which is evil, fear: for he beareth not the sword in vain. 
For he is God^s minister: an avenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doth evil.”^ 

Thus princes act as ministers of God, and his lieutenants on earth. 
It is through them that he exercises his Empire. “And now say you 
that you are able to withstand the kingdom of the Lord, which he 
possesseth by the sons of David?""^ 

It is in this way that we have seen that the royal throne is not the 
throne of a man, but the throne of God himself. “God hath chosen 
Solomon my son, to sit upon the throne of the kingdom of the Lord 
over Israel.”^ And again: “Solomon sat on the throne of the Lord.’"^ 
And in order that no one believe that it was peculiar to the Israelites 
to have kings established by God, here is what Ecclesiasticus says: 
“Over every nation he set a ruler. And Israel was made the manifest 
portion of God.”* 

Thus he governs all peoples, and gives them, all of them, their 
kings; though he governs Israel in a more particular and announced 
fashion. 


2nd Proposition 
The person of kings is sacred 

It appears from all this that the person of kings is sacred, and that to 
attempt anything against them is a sacrilege. 

God anoints them through his prophets, with a sacred unction,^ as 
he anoints the pontiffs and their altars. 

But even without the external application of this unction, they are 
sacred through their charge, as being the representatives of divine 
majest}', deputized by his providence for the execution of his plans. It 
is thus that God calls Cyrus his anointed. “Thus saith the Lord to my 
anointed Cyrus, whose right hand 1 have taken hold of, to subdue all 
the nations.”® 

The title of “Christ” is given to kings; and everywhere one sees 
them called Christs or the Lord’s anointed. 

Under this venerable name, the prophets themselves revered them, 
and viewed them as associates in the sovereign empire of God, whose 
authority they exercised over the people. “Speak of me before the 

1 ^ 2 Par. 13:8. 1 Par. 18:5. ^ Ibid,, 29:23. 

£0:1115.17:14-15. ^ I Kings 9:16; 16:3. *Jsa.45;i. 
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Lord, and before his anointed, whether i have taken any man’s ox, or 
ass; if I have wTonged any man, iff have oppressed any man, if 1 have 
taken a bribe at anv man’s hand, And they said: never; and Samuel 
said: the Lord and his anointed are witness this day, that you have no 
complaint to make against 

It is thus that Samuel, after haring judged the people for rwent)- 
one years with absolute power on behalf of God, rendered an account 
of his conduct before God and before Sauk whom he jointly called as 
witness, and established his innocence through their testimony. 

One must protect kings as sacred things; and whoever neglects to 
guard them is worthy of death. “As the Lord liveth, said David to 
Saul’s captains, you are the sons of death, who have not kept your 
master, the Lord’s anointed. 

Whoever guards the life of the prince places his owit in the 
guardianship of God himself. “ As thy life hath been much set b> this 
day in my eyes, David said to king Saul, so let my life be much set by 
in the eyes of the Lord, and let him deliver me from all distress.”^' 

God placed him twice in Saul’s hands, who moved heaven and 
earth to ruin him; David’s people pressed him to get rid of this unjust 
and impious prince; but this proposal horrified him. “The J.ord, he 
said to them, be merciful to me, and let it never happen that I lay my 
hand upon my master, because he is the Lord’s anointed.” 

Far from attempting anything against Saul’s person, he was actually 
seized with fright for haring cut the end of his coal, even though he 
did that solely to show him how religiously he had spared him. 
“David’s heart struck him, because he had cut off the hem of Saul’s 
robe”:^^ so far was the person of the prince sacred to him, and so far 
he feared having violated the respect due him by the slightest 
irreverence. 


3rd Proposition 

One must obey the prince by reason of religion and 

conscience 

St. Paul, after having said that the prince is the minister of God. 
concludes thus: “wherefore be subject of necessity, not only for 
wrath, but also for conscience’ sake.”^''' 

G Kings 12:3^5. 26:16. “ Ibid,, 24. 

^Mbid., 24:7,11; 26:33, Rom. 13:5. 
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This is why “one must serve, not to the eye, as it were pleasing 
men, but, as the servants of Christ doing the will of God, from the 
heart,” 

And again: ‘^Servants, obey in all things your temporal masters, not 
serving to the eye, as pleasing men, but in simplicity of heart, fearing 
God, Whatsoever you do, do it from the heart, as to the Lord, and not 
to men; knowing that you shall receive of the Lord the reward of 
inheritance. Serve ye the Lord Christ. 

If the apostle speaks thus of slavery, a condition contraty to nature, 
what must we think of legidmate subjection to princes and to 
magistrates, the protectors of public liberty? 

This is why St. Peter says: “Be ye subject therefore to every human 
creature for God’s sake: whether it be to the king as excelling; Or to 
governors as sent by him for the punishment of evildoers, and for the 
praise of the good."^^ 

Even if niters do not acquit themselves of this duty, one must 
respect in them their charge and their ministry, “Servants, be subject 
to your masters with all fear, not only to the good and gende, but also 
to the angry and unjust, 

There is thus something religious in the respect one gives to the 
prince. The service of God and respect for kings are inseparable 
things, and St. Peter places these two duties together: “Fear God, 
Honor the King,”^^ 

God, moreover, has put something divine into kings. “I have said: 
You are Gods, and all of you the sons of the most High,”^*^ It is God 
himself whom David makes speak in this way. 

This accounts for the fact that the servants of God swear by the life 
and health of the king, as by a divine and sacred thing, Uriah spoke to 
David: “By thy welfare and by the welfare of thy soul I will not do this 
thing. 

Even if the king should be an infidel [does this hold true|, from the 
respect one should have for the ordination of God. “By the health of 
Pharaoh, you shall not depart hence. 

Here one must listen to the first Christians, and to TertulUan, who 
speaks as follows in the name of all of them; “We shall swear, not by 
the genius of the Caesars, but by their life and by their health, which 

Eph. 6:5'-6. Col, i Peter 2:13-14. 

18. 81:6. 

2 Kings 14:19. Gen. 42:15-16, 
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is the most august of all geniuses. Do you nor know that geniuses are 
demons? But we, who see in the emperors the choice and judgment of 
God, who gave them the command over all peoples, respect in them 
what God has placed there, and we uphold that through a great 
oath;'"^ 

He adds: “What more can 1 say about our religion and about our 
piety' for the emperor, whom w'e must respect as he whom our God 
has chosen: such that 1 can say that Caesar is more to us than to you, 
because h is our God who has established him?”^"^ 

Thus it is the spirit of Christianity to make kings respected in a 
kind of religious way - which 'I'ertuilian (again) calls very' well “the 
religion of the second majesty. 

This second majest)' simply flows out of the first, that is to say the 
divine, which, for the good of human affairs, has lent some of its 
brilliance to kings, 


4th Proposition 

Kings should respect their own power, and use it only for 

the public good 

Their powder coming from on high, as has been said, they must not 
believe that they are the ow'ners of it, to use it as they please; rather 
must they use it with fear and restraint, as something which comes to 
them from God, and for which God will ask an accounting of them. 
“I fear, therefore, yc kings, and understand: learn ye that are judges of 
the ends of the earth, Give ear, you that rule the people, and that 
please yourselves in multitudes of nations: For power is given you by 
the Lord, and strength by the most High, who will examine your 
works, and search out your thoughts; Because being ministers of his 
kingdom, you have not judged rightly, nor kept the law of justice, nor 
walked according to the will of God. Horribly and speedily will he 
appear to you; for a most severe judgment shall be for them that bear 
rule. For to him that is little, mercy is granted: but the mighty shall be 
mightily tormented. For God will not except any man's person, 
neither will he stand in awe of any man's greatness, for he made the 
little and the great, and he hath equally care of all. But a greater 
punishment is read> for the more mighty. To you, therefore, O kings, 

Tcrtullimi, Ch. 33, 

Ch. 33. , Ch, 35. 
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From all of this it appears that the name "'king” is i father's name, 
and that goodness is the most natural quality' in kings. 

Let us, nonetheless, reflect particularly on so important a truth. 


ist Proposition 

Goodness is a royal quality^ and the true prerogative of 

greatness 

“The Lord your God is the God of gods, and the Lord of lords, a 
great and mighty and terrible, who accepted! no person nor taketh 
bribes.’ He doth judgment to the fatherless, and the widow', loveth the 
stranger, and giveth him food and raiment.”^ 

Because God is great and self-sufficient, he turns (as it were) 
entirely to do good to men, in conformity to this word: “For according 
to his greatness, also is his mercy with him,”’ 

He places an image of his greatness in kings, in order to oblige 
them to imitate his goodness. 

He raises them to a condition in which they have nothing more to 
desire for themselves. We have heard Daiid sajing: “What can David 

add more, seeing thou hast thus glorified thv servant, and known 
him?”-’ 

And at the same time he declares to them that he gives them this 
greatness for love of the nations. “Because the L.ord hath loved his 
people, therefore, he hath made thee king over them.”^ And again: 
“God, whom thou hast pleased, . , . hath set thee upon the throne of 
Israel, because the Lord hath loved Israel for ever, and hath appoint 
ted thee king, to do judgment and justice.”^ 

That is why, in those passages where we read that the kingdom of 
David was raised over the people, the Hebrew and the Greek [textl 
use [the phrase] for the people. This shows that greatness has for its 
object the good of subject peoples. 

Indeed God, who has made all men from the same earth, bodily, 
and has placed equally in their souls his image and resemblance, has 
not established between them so many distinctions as to make (on one 
side) the proud and (on the other) slaves and wretches. He made the 
great only to protect the small; he gave his power to kings only to 
procure the public good, and for the support of the people, 

' Deut. 10:17, Hbtd.j 18. 

'* 2 Kings 7:30; I Par. 17:18. 2 Par. 2:11. 
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2nd Proposition 

The prince is not bom for himself but for the public 

This is a consequence of the preceding proposition; and God con¬ 
firms this truth by the example of Moses. 

He gave him his people to lead, and at the same time he made him 
forget himself. 

After a great deal of effort, and after he had endured the 
ingratitude of the people for forty years to lead them to the promised 
land, he was excluded from it: God declared to him that this honor 
was reserved foi JoshuaJ 

As for Moses, he said to him: “Yon shall not bring these people 
into the land, which 1 will give them.”*^ It is as if he said: You wiJl do 
the work, and another will have the fruit of it. 

God announced his approaching death to him; Moses, without 
surprise and without thinking of himself, begged him only to provide 
for the people, '*May the Lord the God of the spirits of aU flesh 
provide a man, that may be over this multitude: And may go out and 
in before them, and may lead them out, or bring them in: lest the 
people of the Lord be as sheep without a shepherd.'’^ 

He ordained a great war from him in these terms: “Revenge first 
the children of Israel on the Madianites, and so thou shaft be 
gathered to thy people.”’*^ He wanted to make him know that he did 
not work for himself, that he was made for others. Immediately and 
without saying one word about his approaching death, he gave his 
orders for the war, and completed it quietly. 

He spent the litde life remaining to him in teaching the people, and 
in giving them the instmctions which comprise the book of 
Deuteronomy. And then he died without the slightest earthly reward, 
at a time when God was giving them so liberally. Aaron had the 
priesthood for himself and his posterity; Caleb and his family were 
magnificently provided for; others received other gifts; Moses 
nothing; one does not kjiow what became of his family. He was a 
public person bom for the good of the universe; but that is also true 
greatness. 

May princes understand that their true glory is not to exist for 
themselves; and that the public good which they obtain is a worthy 

^ Deut, “Num. 2o:iz, Ibid.. 27:16-17. 

Ibid., 31:2. Ibid., 3^. 
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enough reward on earthy while waiting for the eternal goods which 
God reserves for them. 


3rd Proposition 

The prince must provide for the needs of the people 

“The Lord said to David: thou shah feed my people Israel^ and thou 
shall be prince over Israel. 

“God has chosen David, and took him from the flocks of sheep . .. 
to feed Jacob his servant, and Israel his inheritance.”^^ He merely 
changed the flock: instead of grazing sheep, he grazed men. “To 
graze” {patire\ in the language of Scripture is “to govern,” and the 
name “pastor” signifies the prince - so much are these things united. 

“I said to C>Tus, the Lord says, Thou art my shepherd.That is 
to say: you are the prince whom I have established. 

It is not only Homer, then, who calls princes the shepherds of 
nations; it is the Holy Ghost, This name sufficiently warns them to 
provide for the need of the whole flock, that is to say the whole 
people. 

When sovereign power was given to Simon the Maccabee, the 
decree was conceived in these terms; “The whole people made him 
prince, that he should have the charge of the holy”’^ - that is, of the 
Jewish people, which was also called the holy people. 

It is a royal right \droti\ to provide for the needs of the people. 
Whoever undertakes it to the prejudice of the prince, undertakes 
against royalty. It is for this that royalty is estabhshed, and the obliga^ 
tion to take care of the people is the basis of aU the rights that 
sovereigns have over their subjects. 

This is why, in times of great need, the people has a right to appeal 
to its prince, “In an extreme famine, the people cried to Pharaoh for 
food. The famished people asked for bread from their king, as 
from a shepherd, or rather as from their father. And the foresight of 
Joseph had placed Pharaoh in a position to provide.'^ 

Concerning the obligations of the prince, here is a fine sentence 
from the Wise Man: “Have care of them, and so sit down and when 
thou hast acquitted thyself of all thy charge, take thy place.”'^ 

2 Kings s'.^. ^' Ps, 77:70-77. Isa. 44:28, 

I Mate. [4:42. Gen. 41:^1;, '^ Ibid., 56. 

Ecdus. 32:1-3. 
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That sentence contains two precepts: 

First precept; “Be among them as one of them” Do not be proud; 
make yourself accessible and familiar: do not believe yourself (as they 
say) made of other metal than your subjects. Put yourself in their 
place, and be towards them as you would have them be if they were in 
your place. 

Second precept: “Have care of them, and sit down when thou hast 
acquitted thyself of all thy charge.” Then you are permitted to rest: 
the prince is a public person, who must believe that something is 
lacking in him, if something is lacking to the people of the state. 

4th Proposition 

Among the people, those for whom the prince must prtrvide 

most are the weak 

For they have greater need of him who is, by his charge, the father 
and protector of all. 

It is for this reason that God commends principally to judges and to 
magistrates, widows and the fatherless. 

Job, who was a great prince, also said: “The eye that saw me gave 
witness to me: Because 1 had delivered the poor man that cried out; 
and the fatherless, that had no helper. The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon me, and I comforted the heart of the 
widow.And again: “I was an eye to the blind, and a foot to the 
lame. I was the father of the poor.”^ And again: “I sat first, and when 
I sat as a king, with his army standing about him, yet I was a comforter 
of them that mourned. 

His tenderness for the poor passes explanation. “If I have denied to 
the poor what they' desired, and have made the eyes of the widow wait: 
If I have eaten my morsel alone, and the fatherless hath not eaten 
thereof: (For from my infancy mercy grew up with me: and it came 
out with me from my mother’s womb:) If I have despised him that was 
perishing for want of clothing, and the poor man that had no covering: 
If his sides have not blessed me, and if he were not warmed with the 
fleece of my sheep ... may my shoulder fall from its joint, and let my 
arm with its bones be broken.”^^ To be pitiless to one’s people, is to 

’^Job 29:1 [-13. “ Ibid., 15-16, 

Ibid., 25, Ibid., 31:16-22. 
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separate oneself from his own members, and one [thereby] merits the 
loss of those [members) of his body. 

He gave liberally; he gave, penetrated by compassion; he gave 
without making people wait. What could be more paternal and more 
royal? 

In the vows which David made for Solomon on the day of his 
coronation, he spoke only of the care he should have for the poor, and 
located in this point the happiness of his reign. “He will judge thy 
people with justice, and thy poor with judgment,” He did not groW' 
weary of praising this goodness to the poor, “He shall judge the poor 
of the people, and he shall save the children of the poor: and he shall 
humble the oppressor,” And again: “All kings of the earth shall adore 
him: all nations shall sene him. For he shall deliver the poor from the 
mighty: and the needy that have no helper. He shall spare the poor 
and needy: and he shall save the souls of the poor. He shall redeem 
their souls from usuries and iniquity: and their names shall be honor¬ 
able in his sight,” His favors to the poor will bring him, together with 
great riches, the prolongation of his days and the blessing of all the 
nations. “And he shall live, and to him shall be given of the gold of 
Arabia, for him they shall alway-s adore; they shall bless him all the 
day.”^^ T here is a marvelous reign, worthy of prefiguring that of the 
Messiah. 

David had well realized that nothing is so royal as to be the help of 
him who has none; and this is all he wished for his son the king. 

Those who command the nations, be they princes, be they' gov¬ 
ernors, should (following the example of Nehemias) relieve a 
burdened people. “The former governors that had been before me 
were chargeable to the people .,. and their officers also oppressed the 
people. But I did not so for the fear of God. On the contrary 1 
contributed to the rebuilding of the walls, and I bought no land,” 
being more concerned to give than to enrich myself, “and all tny 
serv'ants were gathered together to the work. I held a great dinner, to 
which came the magistrates and the leading men of the city, without 
taking my yearly allowance as governor: for the people were very 
much impoverished,”^^ 

It was thus that Nehemias rejoiced at having relieved an 

^^Ps.7j. ^*Nch. 5:15^18. 
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impoverished people; and he afterwards said, full of confidence: 
“Remember me, O my God, for good according to all that I have 
done for this people."^^ 


5th Proposition 

The true character of the prince is to provide for the needs 
of the people: mhile that of the tyrant is to think only of 

himself 

Aristotle has said this, but Sacred Scripture has pronounced it with 
more force. 

It represents in a word the character of a proud and tyrannical soul, 
maJdng it say: “I am, and besides me there is no other. 

It curses princes who think only of themselves, in these terrible 
words: “And the word of the Lord came to me, saying: “Son of man, 
prophesy concerning the shepherds of Israel: prophesy, and say to the 
shepherds: Thus saith the Lord God: Woe to the shepherds of Israel, 
that fed themselves: should not the flocks be fed by the shepherds? 
You ate the milk, and you clothed yourselves with the wool, and you 
killed that which was fat: but my flock you did not feed. The weak you 
have not strengthened, and that which was sick you have not healed, 
that which was broken you have not bound again, neither have you 
sought that which was lost: but you ruled over them with rigor, and 
with a high hand. And my sheep were scattered, because there was no 
shepherd: and they became the prey of all the beasts of the held, and 
were scattered. My sheep have wandered in every mountain, and in 
every high hill; and my flocks were scattered upon the face of the 
earth, and there was none that sought them , . . Therefore, ye 
shepherds, hear the words of the Lord: As I live, saith the Lord God, 
forasmuch as my flocks have been made a spoil, and my sheep are 
become a prey to all the beasts of the held, because there was no 
shepherd: for my shepherds did not seek after my flock, but the 
shepherds fed themselves, and fed not my flocks: Therefore, ye 
shepherds, hear the words of the Lord: Thus saith the Lord God; 
Behold I myself come upon the shepherds, I will require my flock at 
their hands, and I will cause them to cease from feeding the flock any 
more, neither shall the shepherds feed themselves any more: and 1 

Ibid., 19. Aristotle, Eudmion Ethia [\ . 1134b. Isa. 47:10. 
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wiJJ deliver my flock from their mouthy and it shall be no more meat 
for them;’"" 

Here one sees firstly^ that the character of the bad prince is to feed 
himself, and never to consider the flock. 

Secondly, that the Holy Spirit demands an accounting from him, 
not only of the eril he has done, but of him he has failed to heal. 

Thirdly, that all the evil which the ravishers do to their people, 
when they abandon them and think only of their pleasure, falls back 
on them. 


6th Proposition 

The prince who h mekii for the peopk^s good is punished, 
as well as the evil [ruler} who tyrannizes 

It is the rule of divine justice to punish not only those violent servanLs 
who abuse the power that he has given them, but also those useless 
serv ants who do not make the most of the talent he has placed in their 
hand. “The unprofitable servant cast ye out into the exterior dark¬ 
ness” - that is, in the deep and dark prison which is without the house 
of God - “[where] there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

I'his is why w e have just heard that he reproached those shepherds, 
not only for devouring his flock, but for not healing them, for neglect¬ 
ing them and letting them be devoured. 

Mordochai sent word to Queen Esther, during the extreme peril of 
the people of God: “Think not that thou mayest save thy life only, 
because thou art in the king’s house, more than all the Jews. For if 
thou wilt now hold thy peace, and the Jews will be delivered b)' some 
other occasion: and thou, and thy father's house shall perish.”^*' 


7 th Proposition 

The bounty of the prince must not be altered by the 
ingratitude of the people 

No one was ever so ungrateful to Moses as the Jewish people. No one 
was ever so good to the Jewish people as Moses. Throughout Exodus 
and Numbers one hears only the insolent munnurings of this people 
against him: all their complaints are seditious, and never does he hear 

34:1-^10. Matt. 25:30. Esther 4:13-14 
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from their mouths any quiet remonstrances. From threats they passed 
on to actions. “All the multitude cried out, and would have stoned 
But during this fury' he pleaded their cause before God, who 
wanted to abandon them. “I wiU strike them therefore with pestilence, 
and will consume them: but thee 1 will make a ruler over a great 
nation, and a mightier than this is. Yes, Lord, Moses answered, so 
that the Egyptians can blaspheme against you. Rather let the strength 
of the Lord be magnified, O God patient and full of mercy . . . and 
forgive, I beseech thee, the sins of his people, according to the great¬ 
ness of thy mercy, 

He did not merely respond to the promises that God made him, 
occupied with the perilous state of this ungrateful people, and always 
forgetting himself. 

Much more importantly, he sacrificed himself for them. “Lord, 
either forgive them this sin, or strike me out of the book that thou hast 
written.Which is to say: take away my life, 

David imitated Moses. Despite all his bounties, his people had 
followed the revolt of Absalom, and afterwards that of Seba.^^ He was 
not less good to them for that reason, and indeed did not fail to devote 
himself and his family to this so often rebellious people; “It is I; I am 
he that have sinned, I have done wickedly: these that are the sheep, 
what have they done? Let thy hand , , , be turned against me, and 
against my father's house, 


8th Proposition 

The prtnce should yield nothing to hh resentment or his 

ill-humor 

“God forbid, said Job, that 1 should have been glad at the downfall of 
him that hated me, and have rejoiced that evil had found him. For I 
have not given my mouth to sin, by wishing a curse to his soul.”^** 
SauFs beginnings were admirable, before fortune had perverted 
the good dispositions which had made him worthy of royalty. A part of 
the people had refused to obey him: “Shall this fellow be able to save 
us? And they despised him, and brought him no presents.*'^' But 
when he had just won a glorious victory, “the whole people said to 
Samuel: Who is he that said: Shall Saul reign over us.^ Bring the men 

Num. [4:10. Ibid., 12-iy. Exod. 32:32. 2 Kings 15; 20. 

i Kings 34:17. ^^Joh 31:29-30, I Kings 10:27. 
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hlood, f>r hast revenged thj’self; and when the Lord shall have done 
well by my lord, thou shalt remember thy handmaid. 

She spoke to David as if assured of his goodness, and touched him 
indeed in a way that he could feel, making him see that greatness is 
only given to men for well-doing, as he had always done; that, 
moreover, his whole power would have no further charm for him, if 
he could reproach himself for using it with violence. 

David, penetrated by this speech, cried out: ‘^Blessed be the Lord 
the God of Israel, who sent thee this day to meet me, and blessed be 
thy speech, which has calmed my anger; and blessed be thou, who 
hast kept me today, from coming to blood, and revenging me with my 
own hand.”^^ 

How he enjoyed the sweetness of taming his anger: and what 
horror he felt over the action he was going to undertake! 

He recognized, indeed, that power must be odious, even to him 
who had it in his hand, when it brings him to sacrifice innocent blood 
to his private resentment. One is not powerful, if he cannot resist the 
temptation of pmwer; and when one has abused it, he always feels 
within himself that he has not deserved it. 

Such was David: and nothing makes us deplore more what love and 
pleasure can do to men, than to see so good a prince pushed to the 
very murder of Uriah by this blind passion. 

If the prince should not yield anything to his private resentments, 
for an even stronger reason he should not let himself be mastered by 
his temper, nor by aversions or irregular inclinations: rather he must 
always act reasonably, as will be shown in what follows. 


9th Proposition 

A good prince spares human blood 

“O that some man, David had said, would get me a drink of the water 
out of the cistern, that is in Bethlehem, by the gate. And the three 
valiant men broke throu^ the camp of the Philistines, and drew water 
out of the cistern... and brought it to David; but he would not drink, 
but offered it to the Lord, saying: The Lord be merciful to me, that I 
may not do this: shall I drink the blood of these men that went, and 
the peril of their lives? 


Ibid., 25-31. [bid., 32-33, a Kings 23:15-17. 
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felt* Sl Ambrose says* his conscience wounded by the peril 
undergone by these valiant men to satisfy' him; and this w'ater* which 
he saw as purchased at the price of blood, caused him only feelings of 
horror.”^^ 


10th Proposition 

A good prince deteus bloody acts 

“Ye men of blood* depart from me*'"*^ said Da\id. There is nothing 
chat agrees less with the protector of the life and well-being of the 
whole people* than cruel and sioknt men. 

After the murder of Uriah this same David, who had been thrown 
into this bloody act b) a blind love against his nature, alw'ays believed 
that he was swimming in blood; and haring a horror of himself, he 
cried out; “Deliver me from blood* O God.”"”^ 

Acts ofriolence and cruelties, which are always detestable, are still 
more so in princes, who are established to stop and punish them, 
God, who had patiently endured the impieties of Achab and of 
Jezebel, pronounced the final and irrevocable sentence, after they 
spilled the blood of Naboth. Thus Elias was sent to say to this cruel 
king: “Thou hast slain, moreover also thou hast taken possession of 
the goods of Naboth, and art still adding to thy crimes . . . Thus saith 
the Lord: in this place wherein thy dogs have licked the blood of 
Naboth, they shall lick thy blood also , . , and I will cut down thy 
posterity, and I will kill of Achab him that pisseth against the wall. . . 
And the dogs shall eat Jezebel in the field of Jezrahel... If Achab die 
in the city, the dogs shall eat him: but if he die in the field, the birds of 
the air shall eat 

Antiochus called the Great, King of Syria, perished in a way that 
was apparently less violent* hut not less terrible. God punished him by 
abandoning him to the reproaches of his conscience and to furious 
grief* which finally turned into an incurable illness. 

His avarice had led him to pillage the Temple at Jerusalem, and 
then to persecute the people of God. He undertook great murders* 
and spoke with great pride.^ But then suddenly, while he was listen¬ 
ing to talk of the victories of the Jews* whom he was persecuting to the 
extreme* “he was struck with fear, and exceedingly moved: and he 

St. .Ambrose, Dirt>id\\v. 34. Ps, 138:1^. 

**Ps. 50:16. 3 Kings 31:19,13,14. ^ I Macc. 1:23-15. 
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laid himself dovvn upon his bed, and felt sick for grief> because it had 
not fallen out to him as he had imagined. And he remained there 
many days; for great grief came more and more upon him, and he 
made account that he should die. And he called for all his hiends and 
said to them; Sleep is gone away from my eyes, and I am fallen away, 
and my heart is cast down from anxiety. And I said in my heart: into 
how much tribulation am I come, and into what floods of sorrow, 
wherein now I am: I that was pleasant and beloved in my power! But 
now I remember the evils that 1 have done in Jerusalem ... and I sent 
to destroy the inhabitants of Judah without cause. I know therefore 
that for this cause these evils have found me: and behold I perish with 
great grief in a strange land.”"*^ 

Added to this grief were pains in his entrails and ulcers all over his 
body: he became intolerable to himself, as well as to others, from the 
smell exhaled by his rotten members. In vain did he recognize divine 
power in these words: “It is just to be subject to God, and that a 
mortal man should not equal himself to God.” God rejected these 
forced submissions. “Then this wicked man prayed to the Lord, of 
whom he was not like to obtain mercy, 

^*Thus the murderer and blasphemer, being grievously struck, as 
himself had treated others, died a miserable death.”*^ That is to say, 
he found God pitiless, as he himself had been. 

This is what happens to violent and bloody kings. Those who 
oppress the people and exhaust them with cruel vexations, ought to 
expect the same vengeance: for it is written; “The bread of the needy, 
is the life of the poor; he that defraudeth them thereof is a man of 
biood.”^^ 


nth Proposition 

Good princes risk their life for the stfety of their people, 
and also preserve it for kve of them 

Both [truths] are clear in these two examples. 

During the revolt of Absalom, David sent his army into battle, and 
wanted to march with it, as was usual with him. “But the people said 
to him: Thou shall not go forth; for if. . . half of us should fall, they 
will not greatly care. For thou alone art accounted for ten thousand: it 

Ibid., 6:8-13, ^“2 Macc.9:5,9,ii,i3. Ibid., 28. Ecclus. 34:25. 
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is better therefore that thou shouldest be in the dt\' to succor us, And 
the king said to them: WTiat seemeth good to you, that will 1 

He gave way without resistance; he made no show' of withdrawing 
regretfully. He did not play at being valiant, for he really was. 

“In a combat of the Philistines against David, when he was growing 
faint, a Philistine was going to run him through. Abisai the son of 
Sarvia rescued him, and striking the Philistine killed him. Then 
David’s men swore unto him, saying: 'Fhou shalt go no more out with 
us to battle, lest thou put out the lamp of Israel, 

The valor of David made itself felt among the Philistines, to the 
proud giant Goliath, and even to the bears and lions, w'hom he tore 
apart like lambs.We do not read, however, that he engaged in 
combat during this time. One should not under-valuc the self- 
restraint of a king so valiant that he preserved himself for his state, 
[any more than one should under-estimate] the piety of his subjects. 

For the rest the history of [the Jewish] kings, and that of the 
Maccabees, are full of famous examples of princes who risked their 
lives for the people; it is useless to report them. 

Pagan antiquity' admired those who devoted themselves to the 
fatherland- Saul at the beginning of his reign, and David at the end of 
his, sacrificed themselves to divine vengeance to save their people. 

We have already recounted the example of David: let us look at that 
of Sauk 

Saul, victorious, who had resolved to pursue his enemies to the 
end, according to the ancient customs (of which one sees examples 
among all the nations), “adjured the people, saying: Cursed be the 
man that shall eat food till evening, till I be revenged of my cnemies”^^ 
- that is, the Philistines who were enemies to the state. Jonathan, who 
had not heard this oath of his father’s, ate from extreme need,’^ 
against this command; and God, who wanted to show either how 
formidable was the sacredness of an oath, or how prompt everyone 
must be in knowing public orders, showed his anger toward the whole 
people,’^^ At this, what did Saul do? “As the Lord Uveth who is the 
savior of Israel, he said, if it was done by Jonathan my son, he shall 
surely die . .. Be you {Israel] on one side, and I with Jonathan my son 
will be on the other side . . . O Lord God of Israel, give a sign, by 
which we may know in whom lies the sin which has angered you 

Kings 3-4, 2 Kings 2t; 15-17. Kings [7:36, 

I Kings i4'24. Ibid., 37. Ibid., 37. 
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command under a God who is goodness itself* “He sanctified him in 
his faithj and meekness, and chose him out of all flesh to be the leader 
of his people*”'^'^ 

We have seen the goodness and gentleness of Job who, “seated in 
the midst of the people like a king surrounded by his court, was the 
comforter of the alflkted*”^^ 

Moses never failed to listen to the people, ungrateful as this people 
was for his bounty: “And the people stood by Moses from morning 
until night, 

David was loving and good. Nathan moved him through pity-, and 
began in this way (the most readily felt) to make David understand his 
crime* “A poor man, he said, had nothing at all but one little ewe 
lamb;.. * it slept in his bosom, and it was unto him as a daughter: and 
a rich man despoiled him of it and killed it,^* etc.^^ 

The woman of Thecua, who came to persuade him to recall 
Absalom, reached him by the same path* “Alas! 1 a widow woman: for 
my husband is dead; one of my sons has killed his brother; and my 
assembled relatives want to take from me that which remains, and 
quench the spark which is left to me: And the king said to her: Go, 
and 1 will give charge concerning thee.”^^ 

She managed to move him, by reminding him of the good of the 
people as the thing most dear to him. “Why hast thou thought such a 
thing against the people of God, and why hath the king spoken this 
word, to sin, and not recalled your banished son, as all the people 
desire?”^"^ 

One can see, from the things that have been said, that the whole life 
of this prince was full of goodness and mildness. Thus it is not 
without reason that we read in a Psalm which is apparently by 
Solomon: “O Lord, remember David, and all his meekness. 

Thus, among the many fine qualities of David, his son found none 
more memorable, nor more pleasing to God, than his great meekness. 

There is nothing, moreover, which the nations celebrate so much. 
“We have heard that the kings of the house of Israel are mild and 
mercifuL'^^ The Syrians spoke in this way to their king Benadad, who 
was the prisoner of a king of Israel. A fine reputation of these kings 
among foreign peoples, a truly royal quality ! 


^ EccIuSh 45:4. 

^ Kings 11:3-4, 
”Ps. 131:1. 


^Job 29:25. 

2 Kings 14:5-8. 
^^3 IGngs2o:3i. 


Exod. 18:13. 

2 Kings 14:13, 
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13 th Proposition 
Princes are made to be loved 

We have already related these words; “Solomon sat on the throne of 
the Lord . . . and he pleased all: and all Israel obeyed 
This young prince was not yet known: he showed himself, and won 
all hearts just by being seen. The throne of the Lord, on which he was 
seated, brought him to be loved naturally, and made obedience 
pleasant. 

h rom this natural attraction of peoples toward their princes arose 
the memorable dispute between the people of Judah and the other 
Israelites over who would best serve the King, ‘‘All the men of Israel 
running together to the king, said to him; Why have our brethren the 
men of Judah stolen thee away, and brought the king and his house¬ 
hold over the Jordan, as if it were for them alone to serve him? And 
the men of Judah answered: Because the king is nearer to me; why art 
thou angry for this matter? Have we eaten any thing of the king^s, or 
have any gifts been given tis? And the men of Israel answered: f have 
ten parts in the king more than thou, and David beloiigeth to me more 
than to thee: why hast thou done me a wrong, and why was it not told 
me first, that I might bring back my king? And the men of Judah 
answered more harshly than the men of Israel.’'^^ 

Each [side] wanted to have the King; each, passionate for him, 
envied others the glory of possessing him. Sedition would have come 
about if the pnnce - who is indeed a public good ^ had not given 
himself equally to all, 

I here is a charm for ail peoples in the sight of the prince: and 
nothing is easier than for him to make himself loved passionately, “In 
the cheerfulness of the king^s countenance is life: and his clemency^ is 
like the latter rain.”^ The rain, which comes to refresh an earth dried 
out by the heat of the day or the summer, is no more agreeable than a 
prince who tempers his authority with mildness; and his face delights 
everyone when it is serene. 

Job explains admirably this secret charm of the prince, “They 
waited for me as for rain, and they opened their mouth as for a later 
shower. If at any time I laughed on them, they believed not, and the 
light of my countenance fell not on earth,”*^ After the great heat of 

I Ppr. 2g:23. ^8 2 Kings 79:41-43, 

Prov, 16:15. Job 29:23-24. 
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the day or of the summer, that is to say after trouble and affliction, 
these words were consoling; the people were delighted to see him 
pass by, and, happy to receive a glance, preserved it as something 
precious. 

Let the prince, then, be easy in distributing mild looks, and in 
saying obliging words. “Shall not the dew assuage the heat, so also the 
good word is belter than the gift.”*^ 

And again: “A sweet word muldplieth friends, and appeaseth 
enemies, and a gracious tongue in a good man aboundeth.”^^ 

One must, nonetheless, join actions to words, “As clouds, and 
wind, when no rain followeth, so is the man that boasteth, and doth 
not fulfil his promises. 

A prince who does good is adored by his people. “All the land .,. 
was at restall the days of Simon, and he sought the good of his nation; 
and his power and his glory pleased them well all his days,”^^ 

How power is strengthened, when it is thus cherished by the 
nations! And how much reason had Solomon to say: “Mercy and 
truth preserve the king, and his throne is strengthened by 
clemency 

See, then, a fine protection for the King, and a worthy support for 
his throne. 


14th Proposition 

A prince mho makes himself hated by his acts of violence 

is always close to perishing 

He is viewed not as a man, but as a ferocious beast. “As a roaring lion, 
and a hungry bear, so is a wicked prince over the poor people. 

He can be sure that he is living in the midst of enemies. Since he 
loves no one, no one loves him. “He says in his heart; I am, and 
besides me there is no other. Evil shall come upon him, and he shall 
not know the rising thereof; and calamity shall fall violently upon him, 
which he cannot keep off: misery shall come upon him suddenly, 
which he shall not know.”*^ 

“Crush the head of the princes of the enemies that say; There is no 
other beside 05 .”““ It is not, as we shall see, that it is permitted to 
violate them; God forbid! But the Holy Spirit teaches us that they do 
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not deserve to live^ and that they Have everything to fear - as much 
from their peoples, pushed to the limit by their acts of violence, as 
from God, who has announced that *‘bloody and deceitful men shall 
not live out half their days.’’^^ 

15 th Proposition 

The prince must keep himself from rude and mocking 

words 

We have seen that the prince must keep his hands free of blood and 
violence: but he must also restrain his language, whose wounds are 
often no less dangerous; according to this saying of David: **Their 
tongue is a sharp sword And again: “They have sharpened their 
tongues like a serpent: the venom of asps is under their lips.”*'* 

The anger of the prince, declared throu^ his words, causes 
murders, and verifies the saying of the wise; “The wrath of a king is as 
messengers of death. 

His speech, far from being raging and violent, should not even be 
harsh. Such language alienates every* mind. “A mild answer breaketh 
wrath, but a harsh word stirreth up fury.’’^^ 

Above all, mocking speech is insupportable in his mouth. “Hurt not 
the servant that worketh faithfully, nor the hired man that giveth thee 
his life.”^^ And again: “Laugh no man to scorn in the bitterness of his 
soul: for there is one that humbleth and exalteth, God who seeth 
all,”^^ 

Do not take pride, then, in your power; and do not let it carry you to 
insolent mockeries. There is nothing more odious. What can one 
expect from a prince from whom one doesn't even receive honorable 
words? 

On the contrary, it is pan of the prince’s goodness to reprimand 
scandal-mongering and outrageous raillery. The means are easy: a 
severe look sufhces. “The north wind driveth away rain, as doth a sad 
countenance a backbiting tongue.”^ 

Scandal-mongering is never more insolent, than when it dares to 
show itself to the prince’s face; and it is there, in consequence, that it 
must be reprimanded. 

Ps, 54:24. * Ibid., 5. Ps. 139:4, Pro\. 16:14. 

^^Prov.i5:i. ^ Ecclus. 7:22. 12. * Pnov. 25:23. 
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FOURTH BOOK 


On the characteristics of royalty 

(continuation) 


First Article 

Royal authority is absolute 


In order to make this term [absolute] odious and insupportable, many 
[writers] pretend to confuse absolute government and arbitrary 
government. But nothing is more distinct, as we shall make clear 
when we speak of justice. 


I St Proposition 

The prince need account to no one for what he ordains 

“Observe the mouth of the king, and the commandments of the oath 
of God. Be not hasty to depart from his face, and do not continue in 
an evil work; for he will do all that pleaseth him. And his word is full 
of power; neither can any man say to him: Why dost thou so? He that 
keepeth the commandment, shall find no eviL”‘ 

Without this absolute authority, he can neither do good nor sup¬ 
press evil: his power must be such that no one can hope to escape 
him; and, in fine, the sole defense of individuals against the public 
power, must be their innocence. 

This doctrine is in conformity with the saying of St. Paul; “Wilt 
thou then not be afraid of the power? Do that which is good.”^ 


’ Exdci, 8:2-5. 


^ Rom. 13:3. 
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2nd Proposition 

When the prince has decided, there can he no other 

decision 

The jud^ents of sovereigns are attributed to God himself. When 
Josaphat established judges to judge the people, he said: "'It is not in 
the name of man that you judge, but in the name of God.”^ 

This is what Ecclesiasticus is made to say; “Judge not against a 
judge.”"* For still stronger reasons (one must not judge] against the 
sovereign judge who is the king. And the reason which is given [by 
Ecclesiasticus] is that, “he judgeth according to that which is just.” It 
is not that he is always so judging, but that he is assumed to be so 
judging; and that no one has the right to judge or to review after him. 

One must, then, obey princes as if they were justice itself, without 
which there is neither order nor justice in affairs. 

They are gods, and share in some way in divine independence. “I 
have said: You are gods, and all of you the sons of the most High.”^ 
Only God can judge their judgments and their persons. “God hath 
stood in the congregation of gods, and being in the midst of them he 
judgeth gods.”^ 

It is for that reason that St. Gregory', Bishop of Tours, said to King 
Chilperic in a council: “We speak to you, but you listen to us only if 
you want to. If you do not want to, who will condemn you other than 
he who has said that he was justice itself?”^ 

It follows from this that he who does not want to obey the prince, is 
not sent to another tribunal; but he is condemned irremissibly to 
death as an enemy of public peace and of human society. “Whoever 
wdll be proud and will not obey the command of the pontiff and the 
ordinance of the judge will die, and you will thus eradicate the evil 
from among you.”® And again; “Whosoever shall refuse to obey all 
your orders, may he die.”^ It is the people who speak thus to Joshua. 

The prince can correct himself when he knows that he has done 
badly; but against his authority there can be no remedy except his 
authority. 

This is why he must take care of what he orders. “Take heed what 

^ z Par. 19:6. *Ecdus. 8:17. ^Ps. 81:6. 

^ Ibid., I. ^ Gregory of Tours,//ijlm'di. v. 19, 

^Deut. 17:12. ^josh. i;i8. 
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you do; and whatsoever you judge, it shall rebound to you. Let the 
fear of the Lord be with you, and do all things with great care,”'^ 

It is thus that Joseph instructed the judges, to whom he was 
entrusting his authority; how much of this he recollected when he 
himself had to judge! 


3rd Proposition 

There h no co-active force against the prince 

One calls co-active (coercive] force a power to constrain and to 
execute what is legitimately ordained. To the prince alone belongs 
legitimate command; to him alone belongs co-active force as welL 
It is for that reason also that St. Paul gives the sword to him alone. 
"‘If thou do that which is evil, fear; for he beareth not the sword in 
vain.”" 

In the state only the prince should be armed: otherwise everything 
is in confusion, and the state falls back into anarchy. 

He who creates a sovereign prince puts everything together into his 
hands, both the sovereign authority to judge and all the power of the 
state. “Our king shall judge us, and go out before us, and fight our 
battles for us.”^^ This is what the Jewish people said when they asked 
for a king, Samuel declares to them upon this basis that the power of 
their prince will be absolute, incapable of being restrained by any 
other power. “This will be the right of the king, that shall reign over 
you, saith the Lord: He will take your children, and put them in his 
service: he will seize your lands and the best of that which you have in 
order to give it to his ser\*ants,” and so forth/^ 

Will they have the right to do all of that legally? God forbid! For 
God gives no such powers: but they will have the right to do it with 
impunity with respect to human justice. That is why David said: “To 
thee only have I sinned, and have done evil before thee. O Lord, have 
pity on me!”’^ Because he was the king, said St. Jerome of this 
passage, he had God alone to fear.'* 

And St. Ambrose says of these same words, to thee only have / 
sinned: “He was king, he was subject to no laws, because kings are 
free of the punishments which bind criminals. For the authority of 

1 Par. 19:^7. " Rom. 13:4. , Kings Hiao. 

Ibid.. 11-15. Ps. 50:6. St, Jerome, In Psalmos l. 
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cotnmand will not permit the laws to condemn them to the gallows. 
Thus David sinned not at all against him who had no power to punish 

When sovereign power was given to Simon the Maccabee, the 
power which was given to him was expressed in these terms; “That he 
should be prince^ and captain-general of the whole people, and that 
he should have charge of the saints (as the Jews were called), and that 
he should appoint rulers over their public works, and over the 
country, and over the armor, and over the strongholds. And that he 
should take care of the people, and that he should be obeyed by all, 
and that all the public acts and decrees should be written in his name, 
and that he should be clothed with purple, or wear a buckle of gold. 
And that it should not be lawful for any of the people, or of the priests, 
to disannul any of these things, or to gainsay his words, or to call 
together an assembly in the country without his permission: or to be 
clothed with purple, or to wear a buckle of gold, which is the mark of a 
prince; and that whosoever shall do otherwise, shall be a criminal. 
The people consented to this decree, and Simon accepted the 
sovereign power on these terms. And it was said that this ordinance 
should be graven in brass, and set up within the compass of the 
sanctuary, in a conspicuous place; and that the original would remain 
in the public archives, in the hands of Simon and his children.”'^ 
There is what one can call the royal kw of the Jews, in which all the 
power of the kings is excellently explicated. To the prince alone 
belongs the general care of the people; that is the first article and the 
foundation of all the others. To him belong public works, to him 
strongholds and arms, to him decrees and ordinances, to him marks 
of distinction; no power which does not depend on his, no assembly 
except by his authority. 

It is thus that, for the good of the sUte, one places all force in one 
alone. Place any power outside, and you divide the state, ruin the 
public peace, and create two masters, contrary to this oracle of Scrip* 
ture: “No man can serve two masters.”*^ 

The prince is, by his charge, the father of the people: by his 
greamess he is above small interests: stiU more, all his greatness and 
his natural interest, is that the people be preserved — for if a people is 
lacking, he is no longer prince. Thus there is nothing better than to 

St. Ambrose, Irt PsalttMi,Apoi, David, x, 51. 

I Macc, 14:42-49, 1 " Matt. 6:24. 
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To enjoy this repose one needs not just exiemal peace: one needs 
internal peace as well, under the authority of an absolute prince. 


6th Proposition 

The people must fear the prince; but the prince must only 

fear doing evil 

“He that will be proud^ and refuse to obey the commandment of the 
priest , , . and the decree of the jud^e^ that man shall die, and thou 
shalt take away the evil from Israel: and all the people hearing it shall 
fear, that no one afterwards swell with pride. 

Fear is a bridle necessary to men because of their pride and their 
natural indocility. 

The people must thus fear the prince; but if the prince fears the 
people, all is lost The weakness of Aaron, to whom Moses had left 
the command while he was on the mountain, was the cause of the 
adoration of the golden calf. “What have these people done to you?” 
Moses said to him, “and why have you led them to so great an evil?”^'' 
He imputes the people’s crime to Aaron, who had not repressed it, 
though it was within his power to do so. 

Note these terms: “What have these people done to you for you to 
lead them to so great an evil?” One is the enemy of the people, by not 
resisting them on such occasions. 

Aaron answered him: “L.et not my Lord be offended; for thou 
knowest this people, that they are inclined to evil. They said to me: 
make us gods, that may go before us; for we do not know what has 
become of Moses, who brought us out of Egypt. 

What an excuse for a sovereign magistrate, to fear angering the 
people! God did not accept it, “and he was exceeding angry against 
Aaron also, and wanted to destroy him; but Moses prayed for him.”‘^’ 

Saul attempted to place the blame on the people, for not having 
executed the orders of God. [It is a] vain excuse, which God rejects; 
for he [Saul] was established to resist the people whenever they 
drifted into evil, “Listen,” Samuel said to him, “to what the Lord has 
pronounced against you. You have rejected his word; he has also 
rejected you, and you shall not be king.” Saul said to Samuel: “1 have 

^Deut. 17:12-13. ^^Exod. 32:2]. 

Ibid., 2 2-23. Dcut. 9:20. 
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sinned because 1 have transgressed the commandment of the Lord, 
and thy words, fearing the people, and obeying their words 

The prince must firmly repulse importunate persons who ask 
unjust things of him. The fear of angering, pushed too far, degener¬ 
ates into criminal weakness. ""There are those who lose their souls 
through shame-facedness; the impimdent one whom they dare not 
refuse causes them to perish. 


7th Proposition 

The prince mmt make himself feared by great and small 

alike 

Solomon, from the beginning of his reign, spoke firmly to his brother 
Adonias. As soon as Solomon had been crowned, Adonias sent word 
to him: “Let King Solomon swear to me this day, that he will not kill 
his servant. And Solomon said: If he be a good man, there shall not so 
much as one hair of his head fall to the ground: but if not, he shall 

Subsequently Adonias conspired [cabala] to make himself king, and 
Solomon had him killed.^ 

He said to the High Priest Abiaihar, who had followed Adonias* 
cause: “Redre to the countryside in your house: for indeed thou an 
worthy of death, but I pardon you, because thou didst carry the ark of 
the Lord God before David my father, and because you served him 
faithfully.”^ 

His dignity and his past services saved his life; but he lost his 
sovereign right to sacrifice, and was banished from Jerusalem. 

Joab, the greatest captain of his time, and the most powerful man of 
the realm, was also of the same party. Having learned that Solomon 
had found out, he took refuge in the comer of the altar, where 
Solomon ordered Banaias to kill him. “Thus,** Solomon said, “thou 
shalt remove the innocent blood which hath been shed by Joab, from 
me, and from the house of my father . , , because he murdered two 
just men, better than himself, Abner the son of Ner, and Amasa the 
son of Jether ... and their blood shall return upon his head,"^’ 

The altar is not made to serve as the refuge of assassins; and the 


Kings 15:16,13,24. 
^3 King? i:S[-52. 

^ ibid., 36, 
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royal authorit}^ must make itself felt by the wicked, howsoever great 
they be. 

In the New Testament, and among more humane people, one has 
less need of these bloody executions than under the ancient law and 
among the Jews - a hard people, and inclined to revolt. But, in the 
end, the public peace obliges kings to keep eveiy one in a state of fear 
“the great still more than ordinary* individuals, because it is from the 
side of the great that the greatest troubles can come. 


8th Proposition 

Royal authority must be invincible 

If there is in the state an authority capable of stopping the course of 
public power, or of hampering its exercise, no one is safe. Jeremiah 
executed the orders of God, by declaring that the city would be 
delivered up to the King of Babylonia in punishment of its crimes. 
“And the princes said to the king: We beseech thee that this man may 
be put to death: for on purpose he weakeneth the hands of the men of 
war ... and the hands of the people ... for this man seekeih not peace 
to this pef^ple, but evil. And king Sedecias said: Behold be is in your 
hands; for it is not lawful for the king to deny you anything.”^® The 
government was weak, and the royal authority was no longer a refuge 
for a persecuted innocent. 

The King wanted to save Jeremiah, because he knew that God had 
commanded him to speak as he did. “He had Jeremiah brought 
particularly before him, and said to him: You shall not die; but let no 
man know these words. But if the princes shall hear that I have 
spoken with thee, and shall come to thee, and say to thee: Tell us 
what thou hast said to the king, answer [in this way]; 1 presented my 
supplication before the king, in order that he not send me back to 
prison, to die there.A feeble prince, who feared the great, and who 
soon lost his kingdom, not daring to follow the advice which Jeremiah 
gave him by the order of God. 

Evilmerodach, King of Babylonia, was one of those weak princes 
who let themselves be led by force. By his order Daniel had dis¬ 
covered the deceit of the priests of Baal, and had burst the sacred 
dragon which the Babylonians worshiped. “And when the Babylonian 

38:4-5, ^ Ibid-, 14, 24-26. 
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lords had heard this, they took great indignation: and being gathered 
together against the king, they said; The king is become a Jew. He 
hath destroyed Baal, he hath killed the dragon, and he hath put the 
priests to death. And having said these things among themselves, they 
came to the king; Deliver us Daniel, or else we will destroy thee and 
thy house 

He granted their demand; and if God delivered Daniel from the 
wild beasts, this king was no less guilty of his death, to which he had 
given his consent. 

It is easy to undertake [plots] against a weak prince. Evilmerodach, 
who let himself be intimidated by threats to destroy himself and his 
house, was killed on another occasion because of his debauches and 
injustices: for every weak prince is unjust, and his house will lose its 
royalty. 

Thus these weaknesses are pernicious to individuals, to the state, 
and to the prince himself, against whom one dares ev erything once he 
lets it start. 

The prophet Daniel was again exposed to wild beasts, through the 
weakness of Darius the Mede. “And Daniel excelled all the princes, 
and governors, because a greater spirit of God was in him. And the 
king thou^t to set him over all the kingdom; whereupon the princes, 
jealous of his greatness, looked for an occasion to ruin him, and 
surprised the king. King Darius, live for ever: All the princes of the 
kingdom, the magistrates, and governors, the senators, and judges 
have consulted together that an imperial decree, and an edict be 
published: That whosoever shall ask any petition of any god, or man, 
for thirty days, but of thee, O king, shaU be cast into the den of 
lions.”'*' 

The King made this law, as tyrannical as it was impious, according 
to the most authentic forms, which rendered it irrevocable among the 
Medes and the Persians.'*^ One owes no obedience at all to kings, 
against God, “Thus Daniel prayed in his usual way three times a day, 
his windows open and turned toward Jerusalem. Those who had 
suggested the law entered en masse, and found him at his prayers.”^^ 

They carried their complaint to the King; and to press him fiinher, 
they insisted on both the customs of the Medes and Persians, and his 
own authority. “Know thou, O king, that the law of the Medes and 

*** Dan 14:27^38. “ Dan. 6:3,4,6,7. Ibid., 8-9. Ibid., ic, ii. 
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Persians is^ that no decree which the king hath made, may be 
altered, 

Darius abandoned Daniel^ who had served him so well^ and con¬ 
tented himself with giving evidence of a deep-felt sorrow.God 
delivered this prophet once again; but the King had sacrificed him, so 
far as it was in his power, to the fury of the lions, and to the jealousy of 
the great, who were more ferocious than the lions themselves, 

A king is truly weak, who spills innocent blood from not having 
been able to resist the great men to his kingdom, nor able to revoke an 
unjust law^ made when he had been taken by surprise. Assuerus, king 
of the same nation, revoked the law' published against the Jews,*^ 
when he learned of its injustice, though it had been made in the most 
authentic manner. 

It is a pitiabie thing to see Pilate, in the story' of the Passion, "‘Por 
he knew that by envy' the Jews had delivered him.”"*^ 

He had said to them that “he saw no cause [justifying death] in this 
man , . He said to them once again: You accuse him of hav'ing 
incited the people to sedition; and behold I, having examined him 
before you, find no cause in this man, in those things w'herein you 
accuse him. No, nor Herod either. For 1 sent you to him, and behold, 
nothing worthy of death is done to him . ,, But the whole multitude 
together cried out saying: Let him be crucified, and set at liberty' 
Barabbas, w'ho had been arrested for sedition and murder. And Pilate 
spoke to them again, desiring to release Jesus. But they cried again, 
saying: Crucify him, crucify him. And he said to them the third time: 
Why, what evil hath this man done? I find no cause of death in him, 1 
will chastise him, therefore, and lei him go. But they were instant with 
loud voices, requiring that he might be crucified; and their voices 
prevailed. And Pilate gave sentence that it should be as they required. 
And he released unto them the murderer and the seditious one, and 
abandoned Jesus to their 

Why struggle so much, only to abandon justice in the end? All his 
excuses condemn him. “Take him yourselves, and judge him accord¬ 
ing to your law.^’^ And again: “Take him yourselves, and crucify' 

him.” As if a magistrate could be innocent, by permitting a crime that 
he could stop. 

** Ibid., 15 Ibid., 16—iB, ts.ther 8:5-8 

Matt. 17:18; Mark 15:10. Luke 23:4. 

'^'^Ibid., 14-25, ^"John 1R131; 19:6. 
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Rea&on of state is alleged on his behalf: “If thou release this man, 
thou art not Caesar*s friend. For whosoever maketh himself a king, 
speaketh against Caesar*"®* But Pilate knew well, and Jesus had 
declared, that “his kingdom is not of this world.He feared the 
reaction of the people, and the threats they made to complain of him 
to Caesar. He ought to have feared only doing evil. 

It was in vain “that he washed his hands in front of the whole 
people, saying: I am innocent of the blood of this just man; look you to 
it."” Ecclesiasticus condemns him: “Seek not to be made a judge, 
unless thou have strength to extirpate iniquities: lest thou fear the 
person of the powerful, and lay a stumbling-block for thy integrity.”®'* 
This weakness in judges is deplored by the prophet, “The great 
solicit, and the judge can refuse them nothing.”” 

If the prince himself, who is the judge of judges, fears the great, 
what will be solid in the state.^ Thus it is necessary that authority be 
invincible, and that nothing can overwhelm the ramparts, under 
whose shelter the public repose and the safety of individuals are 
protected. 


9th Proposition 

Firmness is an essential characteristic in royalty 

When God established Joshua to be prince and captain general, he 
said to Moses; “Command Joshua, and encourage and strengthen 
him: for he shall go before this people, and shall divide unto them the 
land which thou shall see.”®^ 

When he had been designated successor to Moses, who was going 
to die, “God himself said to him: Take courage and be valiant, for 
thou shall bring the children of Israel into the land which I have 
promised, and I will be with thee,”” 

When, after the death of Moses, he placed himself at the head of 
the people, God said to him again: “Moses my servant is dead: arise, 
and pass over this Jordan... take courage and be strong.” And again; 

Be firm and strong, and keep the law which Moses my servant gave 
to you.” And again: “Behold I command thee, take courage, and be 
strong. Fear not and be not dismayed: because the Lord thy God is 
with thee in all things.”®^ It is as if he had said: if you tremble, 

Ibid., iq:i 2. ” John i8;36. IVUtt. 27:24. 

Mic. 7:3. Dcut. 3:28. Ibid,, 31:23. 
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nr'eryihing trembles with you. WTien the head is shaken, the w^hole 
body totters: the prince must be strong, because he is the foundation 
of public tranquillity' in peace and in w*ar. 

Immediately Joshua commanded with firmness. “And Joshua com¬ 
manded the princes of the people, saying: Pass through the midst of 
the camp, and command the people, and say: Prepare you victuals, for 
after the third day you shall pass over the Jordan . . . And he said to 
the Rubenites, and the Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasses: 
Remember the word, which Moses ga^e you . . . and march before 
your brethren with your arms, and fight valiantly.”'’'^ 

He hesitated in nothing, he spoke firmly, and for its own safety^ the 
people asked of him: "AMioever will not obey thee, let him die; only be 
firm and act the man.”'’'^ 

The means of strengthening the prince, is to establish authority, 
and to let him see that everything flow's from him. Assured of 
obedience, he is pained only by himself; in strengthening himself he 
has done everything, and everyone follows: otherwise he hesitates, he 
gropes his way along and everything is done sluggishly. The leader 
trembles w^hen he lacks confidence in his members. 

This is how God installs princes: he strengthens their power, and 
orders them to use it with firmness. 

Darid followed this example, and spoke thus to Solomon; “Now, 
then my son, the Lord be with thee ... the Lord also give thee 
wisdom and understanding, that thou mayest be able to rule thy 
people ... For then thou shah be able to prosper, if thou keep the 
commandments, and judgments, which the Lord commanded Moses 
to leach Israel: take courage and act manfully, fear not, nor be 
dismay 

In dying he reiterated the same thing: and here are the last words of 
this great king to his son: “1 am going the way of all flesh: take thou 
courage, and show thyself a man. And keep the charge of the Lord thy 
God.”**^ Always firmness and courage; nothing is more necessary to 
sustain authority; but aiw'ays [one must have] the law of God before 
his eyes: one is firm only when he follows it. 

Nehemias knew well that the public power ought to be managed 
with firmness. “All these men thought to frighten us, thinking that 
our hands would cease from the work . . . wherefore J strengthened 

Ibid,, 10^14. '^[bid„ia. 

] Par. <>^3 Kin(!5 3:2-^. 
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dom,^ and the King's accommodadveness caused a hundred million 
men to perish in a moment. 

Let princes lake care not to comply so easily! In other people the 
difficulty' of executing [a project) gives rise to better counsels; in the 
prince, for whom speaking is acting,*^ one can scarcely say how 
detestable accommodativeness is. 

It cost A.ssuerus only three words^ and the pain of removing his ring 
from his finger: through this tiny movement, a hundred million inno¬ 
cents had their throats cut, and their enemy enriched himself on their 
spoils. 

Hold yourself firm, then^ O prince! The easier it is for you to 
execute your plans, the more difficult must you make it for anyone to 
shake vou. 

It is to you principally dial this word of the wise man is addressed: 
“Winnow not with every wind, and go not into every way.'"*” The 
prince who is easily led, and too prompt in deciding, loses o eiything. 

Assuerus was too happy to be able to change his mind, and to have 
been capable of revoking his orders before their execution. Princely 
action is ordinarily too prompt, and leaves you only regret at haring 
done an irreparable evil. 


I ith Proposition 

One should not lightly change his view after a mature 

deliberation 

As much as one should be slow in resolving oneself to action, just as 
much should one be firm when one has determined himself with full 
knowledge. “Go not into every way,” the wise man has toldyou;^'^ and 
he adds; "For so is every sinner proved by a double tongue.” That is 
to say, he pronounces and retracts, without ever arriving at anything. 
He adds: “Be steadfast in the truth of thy judgment, and let your 
discourse be one.”^*^ That is (according to the Greek text), let it not 
change easily. 


^'Ps. 32:g. F^lus. 5:11. 

Ibid., IK Ibid., 12. 
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Second Article 

On softness, irresolution and false firmness 


I St Proposition 

Softness is the enemy of government: on the character of 
the lazy, who have indecisive minds 

“The hand of the strong shall bear rule: but that which is slothful, 
shall be under tribute.”’ A great king says so: it is Solomon. In place 
of [the word] “strong,” the Hebrew [text] says: [the hand] of those 
who are industrious and attentive:^ for attention is the power of the 
soul, 

“The sluggard willeth and walleth not: but the soul of them that 
work shall be made fat.”’ The Hebrew say’s once again: men who are 
attentive and industrious. 

He who wants weakly, wants without willing: nothing is less proper 
to the exercise of command, which is only a firm and resolute will. 

He wills nothing; he has only languishing desires. “Desires kill the 
slothful: for his hands have refused to work at all. He merely longeth 
and desirefh all the day,”"* He always would, he never wills. 

Thus nothing succeeds for him, he fails in everything. “He that is 
loose and slack in his work, is the brother of him that wasteth his own 
works. 

We have said that fear is not suitable to command: the lazy person 
is always fearful, everything seems impossible to him. “The slothful 
man saith: There is a lion without, 1 shall be slain in the midst of the 
streets.”^ And again, “The slothful man saith: There is a lion in the 
way, and a lioness in the roads. As the door tumeth upon its hinges, 
so doth the slothful upon his bed.” Plenty of movement, little action. 
And finally: “The slothful hideth his hand under his armpit, and it 
grieveth him to turn it to his mouth. 

How" can one who cannot help himself possibly help others? “Fear 

^ Ibid., 12:24, 

^ Ibid., i8:q, 


Prov. 12:24, 

'' Ibid., 2i : 25 - 36 , 
^ Ibid., 26:13—15. 
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casteth down the slothful: and the souls of the effeminate shall be 
hungry. 

Negligence pulls down roofs; languishing hands let rain into the 
house from all sides.^ 

Evet^'thing is weak under the slothful, “In all thy works be quicks 
and no infirmity shall come to thee.”'^’ 

Public affairs are indeed difficult, and one surmounts the difficulty 
only by indefatigable effort. Many enterprises fail eveiy day, for it is 
only in \irtue of acting ceaselessly that one assures the success of his 
plans, "in the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening let not thy 
hand cease: for thou knowest Jiot which may rather spring up, this or 
that: and if both together, it shall be the better.'’^* 


2nd Proposition 
There u a false firmness 

The invincible stubbornness of Pharaoh makes this clear. This is 
hardness, not firmness. That hardness is fatal to him and to his 
kingdom. Scripture reveals this in the whole Book of Exodus. 

The power to command pushed too far: never to bend, never to 
condescend, never to relax, to persist in wanting to be obeyed at any 
price whatsoever - this is a terrible scourge of Ciod on kings and on 
peoples. 

He who said: “Winnow not with every wind,”^^ had said a little 
beforehand, “do not strive against the stream of the river.’*"I'here is 
[such a thing as] excessive thoughtlessness, but also excessive 
inflexibilitv. 

A false firmness, urged on Roboam by inexperienced young men, 
caused him to lose ten tribes. The people asked for a litde relief from 
the very high taxes demanded by Solomon; either because they were 
complaining groundlessly of a prince who had made gold and silver 
common in Jerusalem, or because Solomon had indeed put a strain 
on them during the time that he gave himself up to his passions. The 
old men who understood the state of affairs and the temper of the 
Jewish people, advised him to appease them with gentle words, fol¬ 
lowed by some action, “If thou wilt yield to this people today, and 

** Ibid., i8;&, ^ Ecclei. to:i8. EceJus. 31 :a7, 

^’Kccles. ii;6. Ecdus. 5:11. ” Ibid., 4:32. 
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not the master of his passions has no strength: for he is weak in 
principle. 

Scdecias, who said to the great, ‘"the ting can refuse you 
nothing,”'** w^as weak before them only because he was weak in him¬ 
self, and did not know how to master his fear. 

Evilmerodac, felled by the same passion, let Himself be mistreated 
and pulled about by the great, who said to him: “Deliver Daniel to us, 
or we will kill you.”'^ 

If Darius had had enough control over himself to sustain justice, he 
would have had authority over the great who demanded the same 
prophet of him, and would not have had the weakness to sacrifice an 
innocent person to their jealousy.’'^ 

Pilate had succumbed internally to the temptation of popularity^ 
when he let himself be forced to crucify Jesus Christ. In vain did he 
have in hand the whole of Roman power in Judaea; he was not 
powerful, because he could not resist known iniquity'. 

David, however great a king he may have been, was no longer 
powerful when his power only served him to undertake actions which 
he bewailed for the rest of his life, and which he would have wanted 
never to have done, 

Solomon was no longer powerful, when his power made him the 
weakest of all men. 

Herod was not powerful at all when, desiring to save St.John the 
Baptist (whose head was demanded by an unfortunate creature), he 
dared not do it because “he would not displease her.”^' His crime was 
influenced by his regard for those present, before whom he feared 
seeming weak if he failed to fulfil the oath he had sworn, “And the 
king was struck sad: yet because of his oath, and for them that sat with 
him at table, he commanded it to be given. 

It is the greatest of all weaknesses, to fear appearing weak. 

All of this makes it clear that there is no power at all, if one is not 
first of all powerful over himself; nor true firmness, if one is not first 
of all firm against his ovm passions. 

“One must want to have a good will,” says St. Augustine, “before 
wanting to have a great power.”^^ 


3^:5. Dan. 14:28. rbid., 6;i2fT. 

MarL 6:26. Man. 14:9. St, Augustine, Df Ttinitaie xiti. 13, 
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in the sight of all Israel, and in the sight of the son, for thou hast made 
the enemies of the Lord blaspheme. 

God acted as he had spoken, and it is not necessar} to relate here 
the revolt of Absalom and all its consequences. 

These chastisements make one tremble. But ever>thing strict and 
vengeful which God does on earth is only a shadow in comparison 
with the rigors of future dmc. “It is a terrible thing to fall into the 
hands of the liring God.”“' 

He lives eternally; his anger is implacable and always liring; his 
power is invincible; he never forgets; he never fields; nothing can 
escape him. 

2 Kings I2;(^f4. Hcb. lo.]i ]. 
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through counsel. ''Houses are built out of wisdom and become solid 
through prudence. Ability fills the granaries and amasses riches. The 
wise man is courageous. The able man is robust and strong because 
war is waged by strategy and by industty^ and salvation is found where 
there is much counsel.”^ 

Wisdom herself says: "It is through me that kings rule and through 
me that legislators prescribe what is just."^ 

She is so bom to command that she gives the empire even to those 
bom in servitude, "The wise servant will command the children of 
the house who lack wisdom, and he will apportion their lots."^ And 
furthermore: "Free people will subject themselves to a judicious 
servant."^ 

God, upon installing Joshua, orders him to study the law of Moses, 
which was the law of the kingdom, "in order,” he says, “that you 
should understand all that you do.”^ And furthermore: “and then you 
will cany out your designs and you will understand what to do.” 
David said as much to Solomon in the last instructions he gave to him 
upon dying. “Take care to observe the laws of God so that you may 
understand all that you do and to which side you are to turn.® 

“So that you may not be turned, turn yourself knowingly. Let 
reason direct all your movements. Know what you do and why you are 
doing it.” 

Solomon had learned from God himself how much wisdom is 
necessary to govern a great people. “God appeared to him in a dream 
during the night, and said to him: Ask what thou wilt that I should 
give thee. And Solomon said: Thou hast shown great mercy to thy 
servant David my father, even as he walked before thee in truth, and 
justice, and an upright hean with thee: and thou hast kept thy great 
mercy for him, and hast given* him a son to sit on his throne, as it is 
this day. And now, O Lord God, thou hast made thy servant king 
instead of David my father: and I am but a child, and know not how to 
go out and come in (that is to say, I do not know how to conduct 
myself: where to begin or to end matters). And thy servant is in the 
midst of the people which thou hast chosen, an immense people, 
which cannot be numbered nor counted for multitude. Give therefore 
to thy servant an understanding heart, to judge thy people, and dis¬ 
cern between good and evil. For who shall be able to judge this 

^ Ptw 24:3_6, * Prov. S; 15. ^ ^ 

* Ecctus. 10:28. ^ Josh. 1:7-^. ^ 3 Kings 2:3. 
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people, thy people which is so numerous? And the word was pleasing 
to the Lord that Solomon had asked such a thing. And the Lord said 
to Solomon: Because thou hast asked this thing, and hast not asked 
for thyself long life, or riches, nor the lives of thy enemies, but hast 
asked for thyself wisdom to discern judgment. Behold 1 have done for 
thee according to thy words, and have given thee a wise and under¬ 
standing heart, insomuch that there hath been no one like thee before 
thee, nor shall arise after thee. Yea and the things also which thou 
didst not ask, I have given thee; to wit riches and glory, so that no one 
hath been tike thee among the kings in aU days heretofore.”^ 

This dream of Solomon’s was an ecstasy in which the mind of this 
great king, separated from the senses and united to God, enjoyed true 
knowledge. He saw, while in this state, that wisdom is the sole grace 
that a prince should ask of God. 

He saw the weighdness of the affairs and the immense multitude of 
the people whom he had to lead. So many temperaments, so many 
interests, so many artifices, so many passions, so many surprises to 
fear, so many things to consider, so many people from every side to 
hear and know: what mind could be equal to it? 

1 am young, he said, and I still do not know how to conduct myself. 
He was not lacking in spirit, any more than in resolution. For he had 
already spoken in a masterly tone to his brother Adonias: and from 
the beginning of his reign he had done his part at a decisive juncture, 
with as much prudence as could be desired: and all the same he 
trembled still, when he saw this immense chain of cares and of 
matters that accompany royalt>': and he saw well that he could only 
find his way out through consummate wisdom. 

He asked it of God, and God gave it to him: but at the same time he 
gave him all the rest which he had not asked, that is to say riches and 
glory. 

He teaches kings that they will lack nothing when they have 
wisdom, and that she alone draws all other goods to them. 

We find a fine commentary on Solomon’s prayer in the book of 
Wisdom, which makes this wise king speak as follows: “Wherefore 1 
wished, and understanding was given me: and I called upon God, and 
the spirit of wisdom came upon me. And I preferred her before 
kingdoms and thrones, and esteemed riches nothing in comparison of 


3 Kings 3:5-13; i Par. 1:7-11. 
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and fearful, the Hebrew [text] says: “He was a child with a tender 
heart.'’ It was not that he failed to make war on thent: “Roboain and 
Jeroboam had war between them all their days."^^ 

He was not accused at all of lacking military^ courage; rather he did 
not have that strength which knows how to take good advice, and 
follow it resolutely. If one noticed the tone in which he spoke to the 
people, one would have thought him firm and resolute. But he w'as 
firm only in words, and at the first sign of sedition one secs him 
shamefully taking flight. “And king Roboam sent Aduram, who was 
over the tributes, and the children of Israel stoned him, and he died; 
and king Roboaiii made haste to get up into his chariot, and fled into 
Jerusalem. And Israel revolted from the house of David unto this 
day.’'^' 

See the man who prided himself tin being more powerful tliaii 
Solomon: he spoke proudly, when he thought that he could frighten 
an imploring people. At the first riot he himself trembled, and he 
strengthened the rebels through his hasty flight. 

It was not in this w'ay that his grandfather David acted. WTien he 
learned of the revolt of Absalom, he saw what he had to fear and 
promptly withdrew, but in good order and without too much haste: 
“w'alking on foot with his guards, and the best troops he had; and he 
stationed himself in a deserted place which was difheuit of access, 
while waiting for news from those whom he had left behind to observe 
the movements of the people. 

It is true that he went showing signs of misery, “walking barefoot 
and with his head covered, he and all the people weeping.This 
came from a good king and a good father, who saw his weli-loved son 
at the head of rebels and [knew] how much blood would have to be 
spilled, and that it was his sin which drew all these miseries on his 
house and his people, 

He abased himself at the hand of God, awaiting the outcome with 
steadfast courage: “If I find grace in the sight of God, he will 
reestablish me in Jerusalem, But if he shall say to me: Thou pleasest 
me not: I am ready, let him do that which is good before him.”^^ 

Being thus resolved, he provided for everything with an admirable 
presence of mind; and he found without hesitating that fine means by 
which the counsels of Absalom and Achitopel disappeared.^^ 

3 Par 12:15. 3 Par. 10;18-1 g. 

2 King!! IS’14,15,17.1^,28. ^^2 Kings 15:25-26. 
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And when after the victoiy he saw Seba son of Bochri, who was 
gathering the rest of the seditious, he did not rest on the advantage 
which he had just gained. “And he said to Abisai: Now wilt Seba the 
son of Bochri do us more harm than did Absatom: take thou therefore 
the servants of ihy lord, and pursue after him, lest he find fenced 
cities, and escape By this order he assured public tranquillity, 

and stifled sedition at its birth. 

Here is a truly strong man, who knew how to fear when he must, 
and who knew how to take good advice appropriately. 

3rd Proposition 

The princess wisdom makes the people happy 

“An unwise king shall be the ruin of his people: and cities shall be 
inhabited through the prudence of the rxilers.”^^ 

See the happy results of the wise government of Solomon. “Judah 
and Israel were innumerable . . . eating and drinking and rejoicing. 
And they dwelt without any fear, every one under his vine, and under 
his fig-tree,”^® 

“Gold and silver were as plentiful in Jerusalem as stones; and 
cedars were as common as sycamores which grew in the plains.”^^ 

Under a wise prince everything abounds ^ men, the goods of the 
earth, gold and silver. Good order brings about all good things. 

The same thing happened under Simon the Maccabee. His 
characteristic trait was wisdom. Among the Maccabees, the children 
of Mathathias, Judas was the strong Simon the wise. 

Mathathias had known it well, when he spoke thus to his children: 
“Simon is a man of counsel: give ear to him always, and he shall be a 
father to you."’^^ 

We have already seen how happy the people were under his 
guidance; but we must look at particular details. 

He had found matters in a bad condition: “under him the Jews 
were freed from the yoke of the Gcntiles.”^^ 

“And all the land of Juda was at rest all the days of Simon, and he 
sou^t the good of his nation: and his power and his gioiy pleased 
them well all his days ... He took Joppe for a harbor, and made an 

“ 1 Kings ao:6. Ecdus. 10:3, “3 Kings 4:35,26. 

” 3 Kings 10:17. “ I Ma£c. i;66. Ibid., 2:65. 
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entrance to the isles of the sea. And he enlarged the bonnds of his 
nation, and made himself master of the countn'. No one could resist 
him. And every man tilled his land with peace; and the land of Judah 
yielded her increase, and the trees of the field their fruit. I'he ancient 
men sat all in the streets, and treated together of the good things of 
the land, and the young men put on them glory, and die robes of war. 
And he provided victuals for the cities, and he appointed that they 
should be furnished with ammunition, so that the fame of his glory 
was renowned even to the end of the earth. He made peace in the 
land, and Israel rejoiced with great joy. And every man sat under his 
\inc, and his fig-tree, and there was none to make them afraid. There 
was none left in the land to fight against them; enemy kings were 
discomfited in those days. And he strengthened all those of his people 
that were brought low, and he sought the law" and took away every 
unjust and wicked man, He glorified the sanctuary, and multiplied the 
vessels of the hoh places . * In fine he did justice, he protected the 
faith, and thought only of the happiness and greatness of his 
people/’^'* 

What can a wise prince not do? Under him wars succeed; peace is 
established; justice reigns; the laws govern; religion flourishes; com¬ 
merce and navigation enrich the country; the earth itself seems to 
produce its fruits more willingly. Such are the effects of wisdom. Has 
not the wise man good reason to say: “all good things came to me 
together with her”?^^ 

If one owes all these benefits to the care and prudence of a single 
man, can one love him enough? W'e see too that the greatness of 
Simon was the joy of his people. There was nothing they did not grant 
him.^^ 

When God wants to make a people happy, he sends it a wise prince. 
Hiram, admiring Solomon who knew' how to do everything appropri¬ 
ately, wrote to him: “Because the L.ord hath loved his people, there¬ 
fore he hath made thee king over them. And he added, saying: 
Blessed be the Lord the God of Israel, W"ho made heaven and earth, 
and who hath given to king David a wise and knowing son, endued 
with understanding and prudence. 

“Blessed are thy men, and blessed are thy servants, who stand 
before thee always, and hear thy wisdom, cried the Queen of Sheba. 

I Macc. 14:4-15. Ibid, 4-11;, Wisd. 7:1 [, 

I Macc 14:14,35,46. 2 Par 2:11,12. 
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Blessed be the Lord thy God, whom thou hast pleased, and who hath 
set thee upon the throne of Israel, because the L,ord hath loved Israel 
for ever, and hath appointed thee king, to do judgment and justice. 


4th Proposition 

Wisdom saves states sooner than force 

little city, and few men in it: there came against it a great king, and 
invested it, and built bulwarks round about it, and the siege was 
perfect Now there was found in it a man poor and wise, and he 
delivered the city by his wisdom . .. And I said that wisdom is better 
than strength. 

It is thus that Solomon explains to us the effects of wisdom. He 
repeats it once again: “Better is wisdom, than weapons of war: and he 
that shall offend in one, shall lose many good things.”"*^ 

Battles are hazardous, and war is unfortunate for both parties: 
wisdom, which takes care of everything and neglects nothing, takes 
paths which are not only gentler and more reasonable, but also more 
certain. 

In the revolt of Seba against David, the rebel withdrew into Abela, 
an important city, which Joab did not delay in besieging by' order of 
David.While the walls were being ruined, a woman of the city asked 
to speak to Joab, and held this conversation with him in the name of 
the city (which she represented as speaking to him). “A saying was 
used in the old proverb: They that inquire, let them inquire in 
Abela,”"^^ (This city had the reputation of having many wise citizens, 
whom men came to consult from all sides.) “Am not I she that answer 
truth in Israel, and thou seekest to destroy the city', and to overthrow a 
mother in Israel (that is, a capital cityj? Why wilt thou throw down the 
inheritance of the Lord? And Joab answering said: God forbid that I 
should, 1 do not throw down, nor destroy . . . But Seba hath lifted up 
his hand against king David; deliver him only, and we will depart from 
the city’. And the woman said to Joab: Behold his head shall be thrown 
to thee from the wall. She spoke to the assembled people, and spoke 
wisely; such that they resolved to do what she had said, and Joab 
dismissed the amiy.”'^^ 

There is a case of a city saved by wisdom. Wisdom terminated in 

3 Kings 10:8-9. Eedes, 9; 14-16. Ibid., iS. 

'•' 3 Kings (4. Ibid., 18. Ibid., 19-j 3 
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one stroke, without risking anything, and sacrificing only the guilty 
one, a war which had given David so much apprehension. 

Bethulia, besieged by Holofemes, was saved by the counsels of 
Judith, who first stopped people from following the pernicious deci¬ 
sion to surrender already taken in the Council, and then caused their 
enemies to perish through conduct as wise as it was bold,'*^ 

Thus one sees that wisdom is the surest defense of states. War puts 
everything at risk. “The empire of the wise shall be steady-'’"*^ 
‘‘Wisdom hath strengthened the wse more than ten princes of the 
city.’’^ 


5 th Proposition 

The wise are feared and respected 

David was valiant, and knew perfectly the an of w'ar. This was not, 
however, the thing that most frightened Saul. “And Saul saw- that he 
was exceeding prudent, and began to beware of him, 

David himself most feared Achitopel, of all the people who were 
with Absalom, because at this time “everyone consulted Achitopel, as 
if a man should consult 

It was as much the wisdom as the power of Solomon which kept his 
neighbours in [a state of] fear, and preserved his kingdom in profound 
peace. 

Because Josaphat was wise, instructed in the law and taking care to 
instruct the people, all his neighbors feared him. “And the fear of the 
Lord came upon all the neighboring kingdoms . . . and they dared not 
make war against Josaphat. The Philistines brought presents to him, 
and the Arabs paid tribute to him,”^ 

Josaphat was bellicose: but Scripture attributes all these fine elTects 
to the piety and the wisdom of this king, who had not made war 
during the time that he was so redoubtable to his neighbors. 

If wisdom makes the prince respected outside [his kingdom], one 
should not be astonished that it makes him respected within. WTien 
Solomon had rendered that memorable judgment by which he 
showed so much discernment, “all Israel heard the sentence which 
the king had pronounced, and they feared the king, seeing that the 
wisdom of God was in him to do judgment. 

8:9,10,28, 9:10. Ecdus. 10:1. ^ Fxdes. 7:20. t Kings j 8:15, 

3 Kings 16:23. i Par 17:10-11. 3 Kings 3:1ft. 
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There is something divine in never being mistaken; and nothing 
inspires so much respect and so much fear. 

And see how Scripture marks exactly the natural effect of each 
thing. The fine grace of Solomon had already attracted popular love 
to him, “He sat on the throne of his father, and he pleased all,”^^ 

Here is something greater still. It shows an exquisite discernment; 
and eveiy^one feared him with that respectful fear which holds 
everyone in his duty. 

It was thus with good reason that Solomon was made to say that 
“wisdom is better than strength, and a wise man is better than a 
strong man.”^^ 


6 th Proposition 
It is God who gives wisdom 

“All wisdom is from the Lord God, and hath been always with him, 
and is before all time. Who hath numbered the sand of the sea, and 
the drops of rain, and the days of the world,?^ Who hath measured the 
height of heaven, and the breadth of the earth, and the depth of the 
abj’ss? Who hath searched out the wisdom of God that goeth before 
all things? Wisdom hath been created before all things, and the 
understanding of prudence from everlasting. The word of God on 
high is the fountain of wisdom, and her ways are everlasting com¬ 
mandments. To whom hath the root of wisdom been revealed, and 
who hath known her wise counsels.^ To whom hath the discipline of 
wisdom been revealed and made manifest, and who hath understood 
the multiplicily of her steps? There is one most high Creator 
Almighty, and a powerful king, and gready to be feared, who sitteth 
upon his throne, and is the God of dominion. He created her in the 
Holy Ghost, and saw her, and numbered her, and measured her. And 
he poured her out upon all his works, and upon all flesh according to 
his gift, and hath given her to them that love him,” In this way 
Ecclesiasticus begins. 

God alone is wise; in him is the fountain of wisdom, and it is he 
alone who gives it. 

it is from him that the wise man requests wisdom, “God of my 
fathers, and Lord of mercy, who hast made all things with thy word .., 

1 Par. 24:33. Wisd. 6 ;I. Loclts, 1:1—10. 
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give me wisdom, that sicteth by thy throne ... Thou hast chosen me to 
be king ., , and hast commanded me to build a temple . . . And thy 
wisdom mth thee, which knoweth thy works, which then also was 
present when thou madest the world, and knew what was agreeable to 
thy eyes, and what was right in thy commandments. Send her out of 
thy holy heaven, and from the throne of thy majesty, that she may be 
with me, and may labor with me, that 1 may know what is acceptable 
with thee: For she knoweth and understandeth all things, and shall 
lead me soberly in my works, and shall preserve me by her power So 
shall my works be acceptable, and I shall govern thy people justly, and 
shall be worthy of the throne of my father. 

Whoever so desires wisdom, and asks it of God with this ardor, 
never fails to obtain it. “I have given thee a wise and understanding 
heart.”^^ And again: “God gave to Solomon wisdom and understand¬ 
ing exceeding much, and largeness of heart (that is to say intelligence) 
as the sand that is on the sea shore. 

God gave him wisdom, for understanding the law and wise maxims; 
prudence, to make him apply them; broadened knowledge (that is to 
say a great capacity) to understand the difhculties and the minutiae of 
public affairs. God alone gives ali this. 


7th Proposition 
Wisdom must be studied 

It is true that God gives it; but he gives it to those who look for it. 

“I love ±em that love me, says Wisdom herself, and they that in the 
morning early watch for me, shall find 
“The beginning of wisdom is a true desire to know.’"^® 

“Love ye therefore my words, she says, and desire to understand 
them, and you shall have instruction/^^^ 

“Wisdom ... is easily seen by them that love her, and is found by 
them that seek her. She preventeth them that covet her, so that she 
first showeth herself unto them. He that awaketh early to seek her, 
shaU not labor; for he shall find her sitting at his door. To think 
therefore upon her, is perfect understanding; and he that watcheth for 
her, shall quickly be secure. For she goeth about seeking such as are 

Wisd, 3 Kings 3:12. ^*3 Kings 4:^9 

^^Prov.Siij. ^“Wisd.6:ie. Ibid., 12. 
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worthy of her, and she showeth herself to them cheerfully in the ways^ 
and mceteth them with all profvidence.’'*® 

She is good, she is accessible: but one must love her, and work to 
possess her. 

One must not complain of the pains one takes in this search, for 
one is soon recompensed. ^‘My son, from thy youth up receive 
instruction, and even to thy grey hairs thou shalt find wisdom. Come 
to her as one that ploweth, and soweth, and wait for her good fhrits. 
For in working about her thou shalt labor a little, and shalt quickly eat 
of her fruits.** Put thy feet into her fetters, and thy neck into her 
chains, thy shoulder under her yoke . . . For in the latter end thou 
shalt find rest in her, and she shall be turned to thy joy.”*^ 

8th Proposition 

The prince must study^ and cause to be studied, useful 
things; what his studies must be 

One must not imagine the prince book in hand, with a worried 
countenance and eyes profoundly attached to reading. His main book 
is the world: hij study is to be attentive to what goes on in front of 
him, in order to profit from it. 

It is not that reading is useless to him, and the wisest of kings did 
not neglect it. 

'‘And whereas Ecclesiastes was very wise (it is Solomon who 
speaks), he taught the people, and declared the things that he had 
done: and seeking out, he set forth many parables. He sought profit¬ 
able words, and wrote words most right, and full of truth. The words 
of the wise are as goads, and as nails deeply fastened in, which by the 
counsel of masters are given from one shepherd,”*^ It was the king 
who both took pains himself, and caused others to take pains, in 
looking for words which are helpful in life, 

“More than these, my son, require not.” That is, confine yourself 
to profitable things, put aside merely curious books; “of making many 
books there is no end: and much study is an affliction of the flesh. 

The true studies are those which teach things which are useful to 
human life. These are the ones that are worthy of the application of an 
able prince. As for the others, it is enough for him to excite the 

13-17’ ** Ecclus. 6:i8-ao- “ Ibid., 25,16,19. 

Cedes. 12:9-11. ^ Ibid., T2. 
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darkness itself how great it shall be: thy whole body shall be 
darksome.”™ 

Let him then know the depths of the law, by which he must govern. 
And if he cannot descend into all the individual ordinances which 
public affairs generate every day, let him at least know the great 
principles of justice, in order never to be taken by surprise. It was 
Deuteronomy (the foundation of the law) which God obliged him to 
study and know. 

How serious is the life of the prince! He must ceaselessly meditate 
on the law. Thus there is nothing among men which is more serious 
and more grave, than the office of royalty. 


10th Proposition 

The prince must know public affairs 

Thus one saw Jephtha, the chosen prince of the people of God, prove 
by his discussion of the rights of this people, that the King of the 
Ammonites was unjustly making war on them."^' 

One saw the maner discussed with all possible exactitude. In this 
discussion, principles of law [dr&it] were linked by Jephtha with 
research into facts and the knowledge of ancient things. This one calls 
knowing matters [thoroughly]. 

The prince, who knew these things, placed reason visibly by his 
side: his peoples were encouraged to sustain the war through certainty 
of their righteous cause; his enemies were slowed down; his 
neighbors had nothing to say. 

A comparable discussion did much honor to Simon the Maccabee, 
“The king of Asia sent Athenobius to demand the citadel of 
Jerusalem, together with Joppe and Gazara, important places, which 
he maintained belonged to his kingdom.”^ 

Simon, on receiving this demaixl, first drew the necessary distinc¬ 
tions, He distinguished between the old lands which had always 
belonged to the Jews, and those which they had recently conquered. 

“We have neither taken other men’s land, neither do we hold that 
which is other men’s: but the inheritance of our fathers, which was for 
some time unjustly possessed by our enemies. But we having oppor¬ 
tunity claim the inheritance of our fathers,”” 

Matt. Judff. 11:15. I Macc. 15:28. ” Ibid., J3-3+, 
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We have seen the offers for Joppe and for Gazara, though they had 
been taken in a good and just war: and he was so reasonable that 
“Athenobius answered him not a word.”^^ 

It is fine and useful that matters of a certain importance be dis~ 
cussed} as far as may be, by the prince himself, with so much reason^ 
ing-power. If he trusts too much to others, he opens himself to being 
deceived, or to seeing his rights neglected. No one sees matters more 
dearly than he who has the main interest in them, 


I ith Proposition 

The prince must know how to recognize [suitable] 

occasions and times 

This is one of the main elements in the science of [public] affairs, 
which all depend on this. 

“Ail things have their season, and in their times all things pass 
under heaven, A time to be bom and a time to die. A time to plant, 
and a time to pluck up that which is planted, A time to kill, and a time 
to heal. A time to destroy, and a time to build. A time to weep, and a 
time to laugh. A time to mourn, and a time to dance. A time to scatter 
stones, and a time to gather. A time to embrace, and a time to be far 
from embraces (that is to say a time to join with, and a time to break 
with)... A time to keep silence, and a time to speak ... A time of war, 
and a time of peace . . . God himself does all in certain times. 

If all things depend on time, the science of time is thus the true 
science of [public] affairs, and the true work of the wise man. Thus, it 
is written that “the heart of a wise man understandeth time and 
answer.”^* 

This is why matters require a great deal of application and work. 
“There is time and opportunity for every business, and great affliction 
for man. Because he is ignorant of things past, and things to come he 
cannot know by any messenger. It is not in man’s power to stop the 
winds, neither hath he power in the day of death, neither is he 
suffered to rest when war is at hand.”^^ No one does as he wants; _^rrc 
majeure dominates everywhere: the moments pass rapidly and with 
great haste: whoever misses them, misses eveiything. 

This science of time was the most praiseworthy thing in the wisdom 

35, '^^Eccies. 3:1-11, Eccles. 8:5. ^ Ibid., 6-8. 
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of Solomon. “Blessed be the Lord the God of Israel . . . who hath 
given to king David a wise and knowing son, endued with under¬ 
standing and prudence, to build a house to the Lord, and a palace for 
himself”^® In a state of profound peace, and of great abundance, after 
the preparations made by his father - this was the time to undertake 
such great works. 

Because the Maccabees took their time well, they engaged the 
Romans to protect them; and they freed themselves from the kings of 
Syria, who oppressed them. “And Jonathan saw that the time served 
him, and he chose certain men and sent them to Rome, to confirm 
and to renew the amity with them,”^^ 

One would have to transcribe the whole of sacred and profane 
history, to show what timely and untimely things can achieve in 
[public] aftairs \ce que peuvent dans les affaires les imps et les 
conires-temps]. 

Moreover there are certain times to be observed in protecting 
decorum, and in maintaining order. “My son, observe the time, and 
fly from evil.”“ 

Time regulates all actions, down to the least. “Woe to thee 0 land, 
when thy king is a child, and when the princes eat in the morning. 
Blessed is the land, whose king is noble, and whose princes eat in due 
time for refreshment, and not for riotousness."®^ 

12th Proposition 
The prince must know men 

It is, without doubt, his most important business to know what to 
make of men, and what they are fit for. 

Above all other things it is necessary that he know the disposition of 
his people; and this is what the wise man recommends to him in the 
image of the shepherd: “Be diligent to know the countenance of thy 
cattle, and consider thy own flocks."^ 

Without regard for earthly stations, he must judge each person by 
what he is at bottom. “Despise not a just man that is poor, and do not 
magnify a sinful man that is rich."*^ And again: “Praise not a man for 
his beauty, neither despise a man for his looks. The bee is small 
among flying things, but her fruit hath the chiefest sweemess.”®^ 

^"2 Par. 2:13. ” 1 Macc. 12:11. “ Ecdus. 4:23. Eccles, 10:16-17. 

Pfov. 27:23. Ecclu». 1:26. ^ Ecdus. 11:2-3, 
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It is necessary above all that he know his courtiers. “According to 
thy power beware of thy neighbor, and treat with the wise and 
prudent.”^' 

Otherwise everything in the state will happen by chance, and that 
which the wise man deplores will come about “I saw that under the 
sun the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor bread 
to the wise, nor riches to the learned, nor favor to the skillful: but time 
and chance in all.'’^^ 

This is what happens under an inconsiderate prince, who does not 
know how’ to choose men, but who ukes those who turn up by chance 
or circumstance or his own humor. 

In such a reign, surprise and error confound everything. 

“There is an evil that 1 have seen under the sun, as it were by an 
error proceeding from the face of the prince: A fool sat in high 
dignity, and the rich sitting beneath.'’^' 

The prinee who chooses badly is punished by his own choice: “He 
that sendeth words by a foolish messenger, is lame of feet and 
drinketh iniquity .”*^^ 

David, from having known men, saved everything during the revolt 
of Absalom. He saw that all the power of the rebel faction was in the 
counsels of Achitopel, and turned his whole mind to his destruction. 
He knew the ability and the fidelity of Chusai. He was a wise old man 
who, seeing David constrained to take flight, “came to meet him with 
his garment rent and his head covered with earth. And David said to 
him: If thou come with me thou wilt be a burden to me: but if thou 
makest a show of following Absalom’s party, thou shaft defeat the 
counsel of Achitopel.”®'^ 

He was not deceived in this thought. Chusai kept Absalom from 
following the advice of Achitopel, which was mining David without 
recourse.*^ Achitopel also felt that matters were lost, and he killed 
himself by hanging.^’ 

David, not content with sending Chusai, surrounded him with 
reliable persons. It was essential not to make a mistake, for with the 
smallest faux pas the precipice was inevitable. See then what David 
said to Chusai; “lAfliat thing soever thou shaft hear out of Absalom^'s 
house, thou shaft tell it to Zadoc and Abiathai the priests; they have 
two sons by whom thou shall send me all the news.”'^^ 

Eccius. y:ji, Eccles. ii;i I, “^Eedes. 10:5-6. Prov. 26:1,6. 

2 Kings 15:32-34. 2 Kings 17:7- ''' fbid., 23. ^ 2 Kings r5:35-36. 
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Chusai did not fail. After having shattered the plans of Achitopel, 
he sent to David {via these two men) news of everything that had 
happenedand gave him advice which saved the state. 

Thus Davidj from having known the men of whom he made use, 
regained the upper hand, and restored a situation which had become 
almost desperate. 

By contrast Roboam, from having inadequately known the disposi- 
tion of his people, as welt as the mind of Jeroboam (who stirred them 
up), lost ten tribes - that is to say more than half his kingdom. 

The prince who accustoms himself to knowing men well, seems to 
be inspired from on high in everything - so much does he took to the 
end. Joab had sent a clever woman to insinuate something to David, 
This prince already knew whence this advice came. "*Hide not from 
me, he said to this woman, the thing that I ask thee ... Is not the hand 
of Joab with thee in all this,? The woman answered, and said; By the 
health of my soul, my Lord, O king, it is neither on the left hand nor 
on the right, in all these things which my lord the king hath spoken; 
for thy servant Joab, he commanded me, and put all these words into 
the mouth of thy handmaid .. , But thou, my lord, O king, art wise, 
according to the wisdom of an angel of God, to understand all things 
upon earth. 

This is what Solomon meant in that hue saying; ^^Dtvination is in 
the lips of the king, his mouth shall not err in judgment, 

This wise king had tested it, in the memorable judgment between 
two mothers that he rendered. Since he knew the nature and the 
effects of the passions, malice and dissimulation could not hide them¬ 
selves from his eyes, “And all the people knew that the wisdom of 
God was in him,”** 

Besides the faa that great experience and a knowledge of men 
gives an assiduous prince thoughtful discernment, God Indeed helps 
him in his industriousness: for “the heart of the king is in his 
hands 

It was God who placed in David's heart those salutary counsels 
which returned the crown to his head. This was not the prudence of 
David: “by the will of the Lord the profitable counsel of Achitopel 
was defeated,”^ 

^ 2 Kings 17:15, ^2 Kings 14:18-20, 16:10. 

5 Kings 5:28, ^^Ppflfv, 21:1. ** 2 Kings 17:14. 
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David, moreover, had first turned towards God. “Infatuate, O 
Lord, I beseech thee, the counsel of Achitopel.”^ 

Here then are two things which the prince must do: first, to apply 
himself with all his power to know men well; second, in this effort, to 
await illumination from on high, and to ask for this with ardor. For the 
business is delicate and shrouded. 

'Fhere Is nothing to be added to what Ecclesiasticus has to say on 
this subject. “Every counsellor giveth out counsel, but there is one 
that is a counsellor for himself. Beware of a counsellor, and know 
before what need he hath: for he will devise to his own mind: Lest he 
thrust a stake into the ground, and say to thee: Thy way is good; and 
then stand on the other side to see what shall befall thee, Do not 
consult, then, with a suspect man; look to the views of each and every 
one. Nor with a woman touching her of whom she is jealous, nor with 
a coward concerning war, nor with a merchant about traffic, nor with 
a buyer of selling {each will assert himself, and look to his profit). Nor 
with an envious man of giving thanks, nor with the ungodly of piety, 
nor with the dishonest of honesty, nor with the field-laborer of every 
work. Nor with him that worketh by the year of the finishing of the 
year, nor with an idle servant of much business; give no heed to these 
in any matter of counsel. But be continually with a holy man, whom¬ 
soever thou shalt know to observe the fear of God, whose soul is 
according to thy own soul: and who, when thou shalt stumble in the 
dark, will be sorry for thee. And establish within thyself a heart of 
good counsel; for there is no other thing of more worth to thee than it. 
The soul of a holy man discovereth somefimes true things, more than 
the seven watchmen who sit in a high place to watch. But above all 
thinp pray to the most High, that he may direct thy way in the 
tnith.”™ 


13 th Proposition 
The prince must know himself 

But of all the men the prince must know, the one it is most important 
for him to know well is himself, “My son, prove thy soul in thy life: 
and if it be wicked, give it no powcr”^''^ - that is to say, do not let 
yourself be driven by its desires. The Greek [text] says; “My son. 

Kings 15:31, ^“Ecclus, [bid,, 30. 
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a company of flattering prophets, who only sang his praises and his 
imaginary triumphs. He wanted to be deceived, and he was. God 
delivered him over to this spirit of error^ which filled the heart of his 
prophets with flatteries and illusions in which he unfortunately 
believed: and he perished in the war in which his prophets had 
predicted so much happy success. 

The pious King Josaphat, on the contrary^ reprimanded the King 
of Israel, who did not want anyone to hear this prophet of doom. 
“Speak not so, O king of Israel*”One must listen to those who 
show us, on behalf of God* both our faults and his judgments* 

The same King Josaphat, on reluming from the war where he had 
been with Achab, listened submissively to the prophet Jehu, who said 
to him: “Thou helpest the ungodly, and thou an joined in friendship 
with them that hate the Lord . . . thou didst deserve indeed his wrath; 
but good works ate found in thee.”'^ 

He walked in the ways of his father David who, receiving with 
respect the just criticisms of the prophets Nathan and Gad,^’*^ 
recognized his faults, and obtained forgiveness of them* 

It is not only the prophets who must be heard: the vast man views 
all those who prudently reveal his faults as men sent by God to 
enlighten him. One should pay no attention to social status: the truth 
always preserves its natural authority in any mouth whatsoever* “They 
that are free shall serve a servant that is wise: and a man that is 
prudent and well-instructed will not murmur when he is 
reproved.”'^' 

The man who can endure correction is truly master of himself “He 
that rejecteth instruction, despiseth his own soul: but he that yieldeth 
to reproof possessed! understanding*”*'^ 


14th Proposition 

ITie prince must know what happens within and without 

his king^m 

Under an able and well-informed prince, no one dares to do evil* One 
believes him always present, and even the diviner of thoughts. 
“Detract not Che king, no not in thy thought; do not speak against him 

110 ^ 22:8: 2 Par, 18:7, 2 Par 19:2-3, 

""2 Kings 12; 24, *" Etc Jus, 28. 

**^Prov, 15:32. 
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addressed: “Buy truth/’"* But let him take caie not to pay deceivers, 
and not to purchase ties. 


15th Proposition 

The prince rmtst know how to speak 

“Works shall be praised for the hand of the ajtificers, and the prince 
of the people for the wisdom of his speech.”"’^ 

One expects only great things of him. Job felt his obligation in this 
matter, and the expectation of the people, when he said: “They that 
heard me, waked for my sentence, and being attentive held their 
peace at my counsel. To my words they durst add nothing.”^^° 

It is not enough to offer up wise speeches, nor to say fine things: 
one must speak appropriately. “A parable coming out of a fool’s 
mouth shall be rejected: for he doth not speak it in due season,’’^^^ 
This is why the wise man thinks of what he says, in order to speak 
only when it is necessary. “The heart of the wise shall instruct his 
mouth: and shall add grace to his lips. Well ordered words are as a 
honey-comb: sweet to the soul, and health to the bones/” 

“The words of the mouth of a wise man are grace: hut the lips of a 
fool shall throw him down headlong. The beginning of his words is 
folly, and the end of his talk is a mischievous error.’” ^ 

If nothing is more agreeable than a speech made appropriately, 
nothing is more shocking than an ill-considered one. “A man without 
grace is as a vain fable, it shall be continually in the mouth of the 
unwise/”^'* 

To speak inappropriately is a thing not merely disagreeable but 
harmful. “He who holds forth wounds himself with a sword; but the 
tongue of the wise is heaith.’”^^ And again: “He that keeperh his 
mouth, keepeth his soul; but he that hath no guard on his speech shall 
meet with evils. 

The vain discourser bears the stamp of madness, “The madman 
speaks without cease.And again: “Hast thou seen a man hasty to 
speak? Folly is rather to be looked for, than his amendment.’”^* 

A tongue guided by wisdom is an instrument good for everything. 


Prov. 23:23. 
Ecdus. 20:22. 
Ecdus. 20 : 2 1. 
F.cdes. 10:14. 


Ecdus. 9:24. 
^^^Prov. i6:23"24. 

Pro\. jziifi. 
^^**Prov. 29:20. 


29:21-22, 
Eccles. 10:12-13. 
Prov. 13:3, 
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Do you want to soothe an irritated man? mild answer breaketh 
wrath, but a harsh word stirreth up fliry.”^^^ And again: peaceable 

tongue is a tree of life, but that which is immoderate shall crush the 

Should you want to win over someone who is discontented, a word 
will do you more good than a gift. “Shall not the dew assuage the 
heat, so also the good word is better than the 

Thus one must be the master of his tongue. “The heart of the wise 
man instructs his mouth,as we have just seen. And again, “the heart 
of fools is in their mouth: and the mouth of wise men is in their 
heart.The itching to speak carries away the one; circumspection 
limits all the words of the other: the one becomes heated in speaking, 
he embarks; the other weighs everything in an accurate scale, and says 
only what he wants. 


16th Proposition 

The prince must know how to keep quiet: secrecy is the 
soul of deliberation (fame des conseik] 

“It is good to hide the secret of a 

Secrecy in deliberation is an imitation of the deep and impen^ 
etrable wisdom of God. “The heaven above, and the earth beneath, 
and the heart of kings is unsearchable.”'^* 

There is no power where there is no secrecy, “As a city that lieth 
open and is not compassed with walls, so is a man that cannot refrain 
his own spirit in speaking.”'^^ He is attacked, and he is pushed back 
from every side. 

If speaking too much bears the stamp of madness, knowing how to 
keep quiet is a mark of wisdom. “Even a fool, if he will hold his peace, 
shall be counted wise.”*^'' 

The wise man questions more than he speaks: “In many things be 
as if thou wert ignorant, and hear in silence and withal seeking.” 

Thus without uncovering yourself, you will uncover others. The 
desire to show that one knows keeps one from entering into and 
understanding many thittgs. 

Thus one must speak with measure. “A fool uttereth all his mind: a 
wise man deferreth, and keepeth it dll afterwards.”'^® 


Ptov, ig:i. 

IbLd., +, 

Tob. 12:7. 

”*Prw,2s:x 

Ecclus. 31:12, 

Prov. iq: 11 


Ecctus. iS:i6. Bcclus. 21:19. 

'^^Ibid„2S. '^Prov. 17:28, 
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He does not always keep quiet, but “a wise man will hold his peace 
till he sec opportunity: but a babbler, and a fool, will regard no 

“There is one that holdeth his peace, because he knoweth not what 
to say: and there is another that holdeth his peace, knowing the 
proper time/*’'^ 

So many great kings, who have let escape rash words that have 
caused so much disquiet, justify this saying of the wise man; “He that 
keepeth his mouth and his tongue, keepeth his soul from distress 

“Who will set a guard before my mouth, and a sure seal upon my 
lips, that 1 fall not by them, and that my tongue destroy me noir”?^"*^ 

17th Proposition 
The prince must foresee 

It is not enough for the prince to see: he must foresee, “'f'he prudent 
man saw the evil, and hid himself; the simple passed on, and suffered 

“In the good day enjoy good things, and beware beforehand of the 
evil day: for God hath made both the one and the other. 

One need not have a foresight that is full of care and disquiet, 
which troubles in time of good fortune; but one must have a foresight 
full of precaution, w'hich keeps bad fortune from taking us 
unprepared. 

“Remember poverty' in the rime of abundance, and the necessities 
of poverty in the day of riches. From the morning until the evening 
the time shall be changed.”''*^ 

We have se^n David, from having foreseen the future, ruin the 
party of Absalom, and stifle the rebellion of Seba at its birth.'*** 

Roboara, Amasias, and the others whose aberrations we have seen, 
foresaw nothing, and fell. Examples of both kinds of happening are 
innumerable. 

There is hardly a man touched by a great present evil who makes 

no effort to pull himself out of it: thus the whole of wisdom lies in 
foreseeing. 

The man gifted with foresight takes care of small things, because 

' Ex;c 1 u 8. 20:7, Ibid, 6. Prov. 21:23. 

Ecdus, 22:33. Prov. 12:3. F.cclus. 12:15. 

Etclus. 18:25-26. ’2 Kings i s; 2Q. 
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he sees that great ones depend on them. “He that contemneth small 
things, shaU faU little by litile.”^*^ 

In most matters it is not so much a thing itself as its consequences 
which one must fear; whoever does not understand this understands 
nothing. 

Health depends more on precautions than on remedies. “Learn 
before thou speak; before sickness take a medicine. 

If individuals arc short-sighted, that may be bearable. The prince 
must always be far-seeing, and not close himself up within his own 
world. “The life of a man is in the number of his days; but the days of 
Israel arc innumerable.”’'*^ 

O prince! look then to posterity. You will die; but jour state must 
be immortal. 


18th Proposition 

The prince must be capable of instructing hh ministers 

That is to say, he must be possessed of reason. The able prince makes 
able ministers, and shapes them through his maxims. 

This is the meaning of Ecclesiasticus: “A wise judge shall teach his 
people, and the government of a prudent man shall be steady.”’™ And 
again: “A wise man instructeth his own people, and the fruits of his 
understanding are faithfiiL”’^* 

The example of Josaphat — equally wise, valiant and pious - teaches 
us what is to be done. 

In the third year of his reign, he sent five lords of the court “to 
instruct the people in the cities of Judah, and with them eight Levites 
and two priests ... And they tau^t the people in Judah, having with 
them the book of the law of the Lord; and they went about all the 
cities of Judah, and instructed the people.”’^^ 

Notice always that the law of the Lord was the law of the kingdom, 
in wdiich the people were instructed; and the king took care that they 
be instructed in it. Since this law contained religious and political 
things together, he sent priests with court-lords to instruct the people. 
But let us see what followed. 

“And he set judges of the land in all the fenced cities of Judah, in 
every place. And charging the judges, he said; Take heed what you 

Ecclus. 19:1. ’■** Ecclus. j&:i9-20, Ecdus. 37:18. 

Ecclus. 10:1. Epclus. 37:16, 2 Pax. 17:7-9. 
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do: for you exercise not the judgment of man, but of the Lord: and 
whatsoever you judge, it shall redound to you. Let the fear of the 
Lord be with you, and do all things with diligence: for there is no 
iniquity with the Lord our God, nor respect of persons, nor desire of 
gifts.”''^ 

Besides these tribunals erected in the cities of Judah, he erected a 
more noble tribunal in the capital of the kingdom. “In Jerusalem also 
Josaphat appointed Levites, and priests and chiefs of the families of 
Israel, to judge the judgment and the cause of the Lord for the 
inhabitants thereof. And he charged them, saying: Thus shall you do 
in the fear of the Lord faithfully, and with a perfect heart. Every cause 
that shall come to you of your brethren . . . wheresoever there is 
question concerning the law, the commandment, the ceremonies, the 
justifications: show it them, that they may not sin against the Lord, 
and that wrath may not come upon you and your brethren: and so 
doing you shall not 

Thus an able prince gives order that the people be instructed in the 
laws: and he himself instructs his ministers, so that they act according 
to the rule. 


Article n 

Means by which the prince can acquire 
necessary knowledge 


I St Proposition 

First means: to love the truths and declare that one wants 

to know it 

We have shown the prince by the word of God how much he needs to 
be instructed, and in how many things: let us give him the means to 
acquire the necessary kinds of knowledge, always following the divine 
word as our guide. 


2 Par. 19:5-7. 
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The first means of knowing the truth which the piince has^ is to 
love it ardently and to show that he loves it: then it will come to him 
from all sides, because everyone will know that it gives him pleasure 
to be told it, 

"Birds resort unto their like: so truth will return to those that 
practice her,”* The true look for the true: the truth comes easily to a 
mind disposed to receive it through the love one has for it. 

By contrast their whole heart will be filled with error and flatteiy, if 
they are of the humor of those "who say to the seers: See not; and to 
them that behold: Behold not for us those things that are right: speak 
unto us pleasant things, see errors for us,”^ 

Few say this with their mouths; many say it in their hearts. The 
world is full of these madmen of whom the wise man speaks: fool 

receiveth not the words of prudence: unless thou say those things 
which are in his heart, 

It is not sufficient for the prince to say, in general, that he wants to 
know the truth - and to ask, as did Pilate of Our Lord, “What is 
truth?”^ and then to go suddenly without waiting for the answer. One 
must say it and mean it in good faith. 

Some inform themselves of the truth in the manner of something 
fully received and en passant, as it seems that Pilate did in this 
instance. Others, without taking pains to know it, inform themselves 
by ostentation, to be honored for this search. Such was Achab, King 
of Israel, in whom we see all the marks of this last kind of man, 

“At bottom he loved only flattery, and feared the truth, This is why 
he hated Micheas - for the sole reason that he prophesied orily evil to 
him.”^ 

Pulled back from this unfust aversion by Josaphat, King of Judah, 
he dared not refuse to listen to this true prophet: but in letting him be 
interrogated by a flattering courtier, Achab caused him to be told 
secretly what we have already seen: “The words of the prophets with 
one mouth declare good things to the king: let thy word ffierefore be 
like to theirs."’** 

However, when Achab appeared before Josaphat and the world, he 
made a show of wanting to know the truth. “Micheas, said Achab, 
shall we go to war? I ask you once again, in the name of God, to tell 
me only the tru±/’^ 

' Ecdus. 27:10. Msa. 30:10. ^Pwjfv. 18:2, '♦John ig:j8. ^ 3 Kings22:8; 1 Par. 18:7. 
*^3 Kings 22:13; ^ 18:12. ^ 3 Kings 22:15-16; 2 Par. 18:14-15. 
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But as soon as the holy prophet began to explain the truth to him, 
he became angry ; and, at the end of his speech, he had him put in 
prison. “Did 1 not tell thee, that he prophesteth no good to me, but 
always evilr”^ 

It was thus that he spoke to Josaphat, almost as soon as Micheas 
had opened his mouth; and when he had said all, ‘'the king of Israel 
said: take Michcas, and let him abide with the governor of the eity , 
and with Joas the son of Amatech. And tell them: thus saith the king: 
I*ut this man in prison, and feed him with bread of affliction, and 
water of distress, till I return in peace. 

This was how' that fine semblance of Achab's of wanting to know 
the truth ended up. Thus Micheas, judging him unw orthy of knowing 
it, finally said to him in an ironic tone: “Go, everything will succeed 
for you."'^^ 

Finally, urged in the name of God to tell the truth, the prophet 
revealed to all the world this terrible vision: “I saw the Lord sitting on 
his throne, and all the army of heaven standing by him on the right 
hand and on the left: And the Lord said: Who shall deceive Achab 
king of Israel, that he may go up, and fall at Ramoth Galaad? And one 
spoke words of this manner, and another otherwise. And there came 
forth a spirit, and stood before the Lord, and said: 1 will deceive him. 
.And the Lord said to him: By what means? And he said: I will go 
forth, and be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. And the 
Lord said: Thou shalt deceive him, and shalt prevail: go forth, and do 
so. Now therefore, continued Micheas, behold the Lord hath given a 
Wing spirit in the mouth of all thy prophets that are here, and the Lord 
hath spoken evil against thee.’^” 

Who would not tremble in seeing such terrible judgments? But who 
would not admire their justice? God punishes by llattery the kings 
who love flattery, and gi\es over to the spirit of lying the kings who 
look for lying and false indulgence. 

Achab was killed; and God thereby showed that he who looks to be 
deceived, finds deceit to his cost. 

“Thou art just, O Lord, and thy judgment is right." 


^3 Kin^ lz-,1^2-}', 2 Par. 18:25-26 
" 3 Kings 22:ig, 2 Par. 18; 18, 




^ 3 Kmgs 22;iS, 2 Par. 18:17, 
^*^3 Kings 22:15; i 18:14. 
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2nd Proposition 

Second means: to be attentive and studious 

It is in vain that one has the truth before his eyes: if he does not open 
them, he does not see it. To open one^s eyes to the soul * that is to be 
attentive. ''The eyes of a wise man are in his head: the fool waUteth in 
darkness/^One demands of the imprudent and the reckless: Fool, 
what are you thinking of? Where are your eyes? You do not have them 
in your head, nor in front of you: you do not see before your feet: that 

is, you think of nothing; you do not have the slightest attention. 

It is as if one had no eyes at all, and no ears. "This people sees not 
with its eyes, and hears not with its ears.”''* Or, as St. Paul translates 

it, "With the ear you shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing 
YOU shall sec, and shall not perceive.”*^ 

This is why the wise man tells us "the hearing ear, and the seeing 
eye, the Lord hath made them both.”’'* 

This gift of God is not made for those that sleep, and who think of 
nothing. One must stimulate oneself and be studious. "Let thy eyes 
look straight on, and let thy eyelids go before thy steps. Make straight 
the path for thy feet, and all thy ways shall be established.”^^ Look 
before walking: pay anention to what you do. 

One should never precipitate himself. "Where there is no know¬ 
ledge of the soul, there is no good: and he that is hasty with his feet 
shall stumble. The folly of a man supplanteth his steps: and he 
fretteth in his mind against God."^** 

Be attentive, then, and studious, in all things. "Before judgment 
prepare thee justice, and team before thou speak. Before sickness 
take a medicine, and before judgment examine thyself, and thou shalt 
find mercy in the sight of God.”’^ 

Thoughtfulness in everything: that is what saves us. "Counsel shall 
keep thee, and prudence shall preserve thee. That thou mayst be 
delivered from the evil way, and from the man that speaketh perverse 
things: who leave the right way, and walk by dark ways.”^ 

In the midst of the disguises and artifices that reign among men, it 
is only attention and vigilance that can save us from surprises. 

Whoever considers men attentively is rarely mistaken. Jacob 
recognized, from the face of Laban, that the dispositions of his heart 

Etdes. 2:14. Acts 28:26. '*Pnjv. 20:12. 

Prov. 4:25-26. '^Prov. 19:1-3. *^Ecclus. 18:19-20. “ Prov. 2:11-13. 
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Thy kingdom is divided, and is given to the Medes and the Persians ... 
And the same night Balthazar the Chaldean king was slain, and 
Darius the Mede succeeded to the kingdom. 


3rd Proposition 

Third means: to take counsel, and to give full freedom to 

onc^s counselors 

“Be not wise in thy own conceit.” Do not believe that your eyes are 
sufficient to see everything?^ 

“The way of a fool is right in his own eyes.” He thinks he is always 
right, “He that is wise hearkeneth unto counsels. 

A presumptuous prince, who does not listen to counsel, and 
believes only his own thoughts, becomes intractable, cruel and 
furious. “It is better to meet a bear robbed of her whelps, than a fool 
trusting in his own folly. 

The fool who trusts in his folly, and the presumptuous man who 
finds good only what he thinks, is already described by these words of 
the wise: “A fool receiveth not the words of prudence: unless thou say 
those things which are in his heart. 

How fine it is to hear Solomon, the wisest king who ever was, 
speaking in this way! How truly wise he shows himself to be, in 
recognizing that his own wisdom is not enough for him! 

We see, too, that in asking God for wisdom, Solomon asked for an 
understanding heart. “Give therefore to thy servant an understanding 
heart” - a heart capable of taking counsel, not proud, not prejudiced, 
not obsessed - “to judge thy people.”'*® Who ever is incapable of 
[receiving] counsel, is incapable of government. 

To have an understanding heart is not at all to cling stubbornly to 
one’s thoughts: it is to be able to enter into those of others, according 
to these words from Ecclesiasticus: “Stand in the multitude of 
ancients that are wise, and join thyself from thy heart to their 
wisdom.”^* 

Thus did Datid. We have seen how prudent he was; we see him, 
too, always listening, and entering into the thought of others, not at all 
obsessed with his own. He listens with patience to that wise woman 
from the city of Thecua, who dared to come and talk to him about the 

Dan. 5:25-31. ^^Prov. i:?- ^^Prov, [2:15, **Prov, [7:12. 

^’Prov. 18:3. "^3 Kings 3:9. Ecdus. 6:35. 
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greatest affairs of state and his own family. “Let thy handmaid speak 
one word to my lord the king. And he said: Speak.” She continued: 
“Why hast thou offended the people of God.^ And why hath the king 
committed this sin, of not calling back Absalom, whom he exile 
David listened quietly, and found that she was right. 

When Absalom, abusing David's goodness, had perished in his 
rebellion, this good father gave himself over to grief. Joab came to 
him, to urge how important it was not to show so much affUcdon over 
the death of this rebel. **Thou hast shamed this day the faces of all thy 
servants, that have saved my life, and the lives of thy family .., Thou 
lovest them that hate thee, and thou hatest them that love thee: and 
thou hast shown this day that thou carest not for thy nobles, nor for 
thy servants: and I now plainly perceive that if Absalom had lived, and 
we all had been slain, then it would have pleased thee. Now therefore 
arise, and go out, and speak to the satisfaction of thy servants; for I 
swear to thee by the Lord, that if thou wilt not go forth, there will not 
tarry with thee so much as one this night: and that will be worse to 
thee, than all the evils that have befallen thee from thy youth until 
now.”^^ 

David, consumed by grief as he was, entered into the thoughts of a 
man who had, in appearance, treated him badly, but who in fact 
counselled him well; and by believing him David saved the state. 

Thus it is that in taking counsel and in giving all freedom to one's 
advisors, one discovers the truth, and one acquires true wisdom. “I, 
wisdom, dwell in counsel, and am present in teamed thoughts.”^ 
And again; “War is managed by due ordering: and there shall be 
safely where there are many counsels, 

It is there that an abundance of expedients is to be found. “The 
knowledge of a wise man shall abound like a flood, and his counsel 
continueth like a fountain of life.’^ 

"In all thy works let the true word go before thee, and steady 
counsel before every action.'"*^ 

“Designs are brought to nothing where there is no counsel: but 
where there are many counsellors, they are established,'^ 

“My son, do thou nothing without counsel, and thou shall not 
repent when thou hast done.”^ 

2 Kings 14:12-13. 2 Kings 19:5-7. ^Ptov. &;ti. 

Pnov. 24:6. ** Ecclus. 32:24. Ecclus. 37:20. 

^ Prov. 15:22. ^ Ecclus. 32:24, 
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Besides the fact that things ordinarily succeed through good coun¬ 
sel, there is this consolation; that one need blame himself for nothing 
when he has accepted it. 

It is a wonderful thing to see what small things can become when 
they are guided by good counsels. Mathathias could q}pose to the 
redoubtable power of Antiochus King of Syria, who was oppressing 
Judaea, nothing but his family and a small number of tiiends. But 
since he had already arranged matters and [provided for] counsel, he 
laid the foundations of the people’s deliverance. “Your brother Simon 
is a man of counsel: give ear to him always, and he shall be a father to 
;jiou. Judas, the man of war, will command the troops, and will make 
war for the people. And you shall take to you all that observe the law 
of God, Revenge ye the wrong of your peopleA good plan, good 
counsel, a good captain to carry it out — this is an assured means of 
attracting people to your cause. There is a regulated government, and 
the small beginning of a great thing. 

4th Proposition 

Fourth means: to choose one*s counsel 

“Open not thy heart to every man.”®^ And again; “Be in peace with 
many, but let one of a thousand be thy counsellor. 

This is why councils must be reduced to a few persons. The kings 
of Persia had only seven counsellors, or seven principal ministers, We 
have seen that they “were always near his person, and all he did was 
by their counsel.”^* 

David had fewer still. “Jonathan, David’s uncle, a wise and teamed 
man, was his counsellor. He and Jahiel, the son of Hachatnoni, were 
with the king’s sons. And Achitopel, was the king’s counsellor, and 
Chusai the Arachite, the king’s friend. And after Achitopel was Joiada 
the son of Banaias, and Abiathar. And the general of the king’s army 

was Joab.”^"* And it was with him that David managed the business of 
war, 

Thus one must have several counsellors, for they enlighten each 
other, and one alone cannot see everything: but they must be reduced 
to a small number. 

Firstly, because secrecy is the soul of a council. “Nabuchodonosor 

I Mmx. 2:65-67. Ecclus. 8:22. “ Ettlus- 6:6. 

Esther 1:13. ^*2 Pur. 27:32,34. 
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assembled the senators and captains, and communicated to them the 
secret of his counseL”^^ 

It was an angel who said to Tobias: “It is good to hide the secret of 
a king, but honorable to reveal and confess the works of God.”^^ 

The counsel of kings is a mystery: their secrecy, which looks to the 
salvation of the whole state, partakes of something religious and 
sacred, as does their person and their ministry* This is why the Latin 
interpreter [of Scripture] has translated secret by the words mystery and 
sacrament, to show us how much the secrecy of the prince’s counsels 
must be religiously looked alter. 

For the rest, when the angel says that it is good to hide the secret of 
the king, but that it is good to reveal the works of God, what is meant 
is that the counsels of kings can be turned aside, if once discovered; 
but the power of God encounters no obstacle to his plans; and God 
does not hide them through fear or precaution, but because men are 
not worthy of knowing them, nor capable of bearing them. 

Lei the prince’s counsel then be secret: and to that end let him be 
surrounded by few persons. For words escape easily, and pass too 
rapidly from one mouth to another. “Advise not with fools, who will 
not be able to keep your secret. 

Another reason obliges the prince to reduce his counsel to a few 
persons: which is that the number of those who are capable of such a 
charge is rare. 

For it a profound wisdom is first of all necessary - a rare thing 
among men; a wisdom which penetrates the most secret plans, and 
which as it were deters what is still more hidden. “Counsel in the 
heart of a man is like deep water, but a wise man wilt draw it out."^® 

Such a wise man is not easily found. But I know not whether it is 
not still more rare and difficult to find faithful men. “Blessed is he 
that findeth a true friend.”^^ And again; “A faithful friend is a strong 
defense; and he that hath found him, hath found a treasure* Nothing 
can be compared to a faithful friend, and no weight of gold and silver 
is able to countervail the goodness of his fidelity.”*® 

The difficulty lies in recognizing these true and wise friends. 
“There is a man that is subtle and a teacher of many, and yet is 


^«Prov, 20:5. 
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unprofitable to his own soul;*' he that speaketh sophistically is hate¬ 
ful: he shall be destitute of every thing .. There is a wise man that 
is wise to his own soul . . . and the fruits of his understanding are 
faithful”*^ - that is to say, their counsels are salutary. 

As for false friends, they are innumerable. “Every friend will say: 1 
also am his friend: but there is a friend, that is only a friend in name. 
Is not this a grief even to death? But a companion and a friend shall be 
turned to an enemy. O wicked presumption, whence earnest thou to 
cover the earth with thy malice, and deceitfulness? There is a com¬ 
panion who rejoiceth with his friend in his joys, but in the tirae of 
trouble, he will be against him. There is a companion who condoleth 
with his friend for his belly’s sake, and he will take up a shield against 
the enemy.”*^ And again: “There is a friend for his own occasion, and 
he will not abide in the day of thy trouble. And there is a friend that 
tumeth to enmity; and there is a friend that will disclose hatred and 
strife and reproaches. And there is a friend a companion at the table, 
and he will not abide in the day of thy distress. A friend if he continue 
steadfast shall be to thee as thyself, and shall act with confidence 
among them of thy household. If he humble himself before thee, and 
hide himself from thy face, thou shall have unanimous friendship for 
good.""*^ 

Among so many false sages and false friends, one must make a 
prudent choice, and entrust oneself only to a few persons. 

There is no surer tie of friendship than the fear of God. “He that 
feareth God, shall likewise have good friendship: because according 
to him shall his friendship be.”** Hence this wise counsel: “Be con¬ 
tinually with a holy man, whomsoever thou shalt know to observe the 
fear of God. Whose soul is according to thy own soul; and who, when 
thou shalt stumble in the dark, will be sony/^ for thee.”*^ 

Notice in all these precepts that the wise man gives you a delightful 
choice: and that it is necessary to withdraw into the smaller number. 

But above all one must consult God. Whoever has God for his 
friend will be given friends by God. “A faithful friend is the medicine 
of life and immornlity: and they that fear the Lord, shall find him,”*" 

^ Ecdus. 37;2i. 
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5th Proposition 

Fifth means: to listen and be informed 

There are some persons whom one must consult in the ordinary 
course of affairs, and others whom one must listen to. 

The prince must hold counsel with very few persons. But he should 
not coniine to so small a number all those whom he hears; otherwise, 
should it happen that there be just complaints against his counsellors, 
or things which they do not know or resolve to keep from him, he 
would never know anything about it 

We have seen David listen (in important matters) even to a woman, 
and follow her advice; so much did he love reason and truth, from 
whatever quarter they came. 

The prince must listen, and inform himself from every side, if he 
wants to know. There are two things: he must listen and notice what 
comes to him, and he must carefully inform himself of everything 
which does not reach him dearly enou^. “If thou wilt incline thy ear, 
thou shalt receive instruction: and if thou love to hear, thou shalt be 
wise,”^^ 

Following 50 much instruction drawn from sacred writers, let us 
not refuse to hear a prince who was an unbeliever, but a great and 
able statesman \poHtiquc\. It was Diocletian who said; “Nothing is 
more difficult than governing well: four or five men can unite and 
collaborate to deceive the emperor. He, who is dosed up in his 
cabinet, does not know the truth. He can only know what he is told by 
these four or five men who are dose to him. He puts incapable men in 
important posts, and keeps men of merit out of them. It is thus, this 
prince said, that a good emperor, a vigilant emperor, who takes care of 
everything, is sold out Bonus, cautus, optimus, venditwr imperm&r** 

Doubdess this is true, if he listens to only a few people, and does 
not ddgn to inform himself of what is happening. 

5 th Proposition 

Sixth means: to be car^l of whom one believeSy and to 

punish ftUse reports 

Owing to the ease of receiving opinions from several quarters, one 
must be fearful: firstly, that the prince not denigrate himself by listen- 

^ Ibid., 34. 
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ing to unworthy persons. That woman whom David heard so peace¬ 
fully^ was a wise woman and known as such. Ecclesiasdcust which so 
recommends that we Lsten, insists that those to whom we give ear be 
honorable elders and sensible men. "‘Stand in the multitude of 
ancients that are wise, and join thyself from thy heart to their wisdom 
. , . and if thou see a man of understanding, go to him early in the 
morning, and let thy foot wear the steps of his doors.”’* 

Secondly, one must fear that the prince who listens too much may 
be burdened with false opinions, or let himself be surprised by bad 
reports. 

**He that is hasty to give credit, is light of heart, and shall be 
lessened.”’^ 

Believe not every word, then.’^ “Weigh everything in an accurate 
scale,” **Count and weigh,says Ecclesiasticus. 

One must understand, and not believe: that is to say weigh the 
reasons - and not believe the first to come along, on his word. “The 
iimocent believeth every word; the discreet man considereth his 
steps. 

Solomon, who speaks thus, had profited from this sage opinion of 
die King his father: “Take care that thou mayest understand all thou 
dost, and whithersoever thou shalt turn thyself”’* It is as if he said: 
Turn yourself to more than one side; for the truth must be sought in 
several places: human affairs need to be attempted by diverse means; 
but to whatever side you turn, turn with knowledge and do not believe 
without reason. 

Above all, beware of false reports. “A prince that gladly heareth 
lying words, hath all his servants wicked.”” 

You will be judged by the persons in whom you believe. “The evil 
man obeyeth an unjust tongue: and the deceitful hearkeneth to lying 

“A thief is better, says the sage, than a man that is always lying.”” 
The liar, by his artifices, steals from you the greatest of all treasures - 
which is the knowledge of that truth without which you cannot do 
justice, nor make any good choice, nor (in a word) the slightest good. 

Take care that the liar, who has sharpened his tongue and prepared 
his words to cut somebody’s throat, nor be able to cover his evil 

” 2 Kings 14:2. Ecclus. 6:35-36. Ecrius. 19:4. [bid., 16, 
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him to be given apparently important advice. “There are designs 
against your life; they want to kill you this very night; consult with me; 
let us hold counsel in the most secluded part of the temple. And I 
understood^ Nehemias says, that Samaia had been hired by Tobias 
and Sanabailat. Tobias undertook secret dealings in Judaea; he had a 
number of principal men on his side, who praised him before me, and 
reported all my words to him.’*®^ 

O God! How can one save himself among so many traps, if he does 
not know how to guard himself against speeches full of artifice, and 
speak cautiously? “Hedge in thy ears with thorns”; do not give admis¬ 
sion to every kind of speech: “Hear not a wicked tongue: make doors 
and bars to thy mouth . . . and make a balance for thy words.”®*^ 

O prince! Without these precautions your affairs may suffer: but if 
your great power should save you from these eiils, it is the greatest of 
all evils for you to make innocents suffer, if wicked tongues have 
turned you against them. 

How fine it is to hear David singing on his lyre: “I walked in the 
innocence of my heart, in the midst of my house. 1 did hot set before 
my eyes any unjust thing: I hated the w'orkers of iniquities, The 
pen/erse heart did not cleave to me; and the malignant, that turned 
aside from me, 1 would not know. The man that in private detracted 
his neighbor, him did I persecute. With him that had a proud eye, and 
an insatiable heart, 1 w«>uld not eat. My eyes were upon the faithful of 
the earth, to sit with me: the man that walked in the perfect way, he 
served me. He that worketh pride shall not dwell in the midst of my 
house: he that speaketh unjust things did not prosper before me. In 
the morning I put to death all the wicked of the land: that I might cut 
off all the workers of iniquity from the city of our Lord.”*^ 

What a splendid court, where one sees so much simplicity and 
innocence, together with so much courage, so much ability and 
wisdom! 


7th Proposition 

Seventh means: to consider time past, and one's own 

experiences 

In all things, time is an excellent counsellor. Time uncovers all 
secrets; time brings about suitable occasions; time confirms good 
counsels. 

Meh. 6:io-ig. Ecdus. 58:28-29. 100:2-^- 
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Above all, he who would judge the future well, must consult time 
past. 

If you want to know what will bring about good and evil in future 
ages, consider what has brought them about in past tunes. There is 
nothing better than time-tested things. “Pass not beyond the ancient 
bounds which thy fathers have set,^*^ Preserve the ancient principles 
on which your monarchy was founded, and which have sustained it 
Imitate the kings of Persia, who had always close to them “those 
wise counsellors, who knew the laws, and the judgments of their 
forefathers^’"! 


Hence the chronicles of these kings, and the annals of past ages 
which Assuerus had brought to him in the night, when he could not 
sleep 

All the ancient monarchies - that of the Egyptians, that of the 
Hebrews - kept similar chronicles. The Romans imitated them. All 
the nations, indeed, which have wanted to have regular counsels, have 
carefully noted past events, to consult them in times of need* 

“What is it that hath been? The same thing that shall be. What is it 
that hath been done? The same that shall be done. Nothing under the 
sun is new, neither is any man able to say: Behold this is new: for it 
hath already gone before in the ages that were before us,”"^ 

This is why, as it is written in Wisdom: “She knoweth things past, 
and judgeth of things to oome.”"^ 

“A fool multiplieth words. A man cannot tell what hath been before 
him: and what shall be after him, who can 

Pay no attention to those vain and limitless arguments which are 
not grounded in experience. It is only the past that can teach you, and 
guarantee the future. 


Thus it is that Scripture is always summoning experienced elders 
to counsel. The passages arc innumerable. Here is one worthy of 
notice: “Let not the discourse of the ancients escape thee, for they 
have learned of their fathers. Foi of them thou shalt learn wisdom, 
and instruction of understanding, and to give an answer in time of 
need.*’"" 

Job, deploring human ignorance, shows us that if there is some 
spark of wisdom among us, it is in old men that it will be found. 
“Whence then cometh wisdom, he said, and where is the place of 


PtOT. I2:a8* *’Estheti:i3. ”Eflther6;i. ^Eixles. 
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understanding? It is hid from the eyes of all livings and the birds of the 
air know it not (that is, the highest minds). Destruction and death 
have said: With our ears we have heard the fame thereof* 
Experienced elders, on the edge of the tomb, have heard something 
about it. 

Job had said the same thing in other words: “In the ancient is 
wisdom, and in length of days prudence.*'^® 

It is through experience, then, that minds are refined. “If the iron 
be blunt. * . with much labor it shall be sharpened: and after industry 
shall follow wisdom,’^ 

“Give an occasion to a wise man, and wisdom shall be added to 
Elmployment and experience will fortify him. 

Through experience one will even profit from his faults, “\Vhat 
doth he know, that hath not been tried? A man that hath much 
experience shall think of many things ... He that hath no experience 
knoweth little: and he that hath been experienced in many things, 
tnultiplieth prudence. I have learned a great deal through my mistakes 
and in my travels; the knowledge which 1 have acquired has surpassed 
all my reasonings: 1 have found myself in great dangers, and my 
experience has sa^ed It is thus that wisdom tales shape: our 

very mistakes enlighten us, and whoever knows how to profit from 
them is wise enough. 

Labor, then, O prince, to fill yourself with wisdom! Experience all 
by itself will give it to you, provided you pay attention to what goes on 
before your eyes. But apply yourself early: otherwise you will find 
yourself as little advanced in old age, as you were in childhood. 

“The things thou hast not gathered in thy youth, how shalt thou 
find them in thy old agc?”‘“^ 

“Forsake childishness, and live, and walk by the ways of 
prudence. 


8 th Proposition 

Eighth means: to get used to deciding for oneself 

Here there are two things: the first, that one must know how to 
decide: the second, that one must know how to decide by himself. It is 
to these two things that one must get accustomed early. 

^^Job ’“job ituz. ^ Eocles. io:io. 
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One must, then, first of all, know how to decide. To listen, to 
inform oneself, to take counsel, to choose one’s counsel, and all the 
other things which we haie seen, look only to this end; that is to say, 
deciding. 

One must not however be among those who, by dint of listening, 
seeking and deliberating, get lost in their thoughts and do not know 
what to decide — men of great deliberation and great theories, but no 
performance, In the end they lose eveiything. 

""In much work there shall be abundance; but where there are many 
words, many propositions, unhmited reasonings, there is oftentimes 
want.”^'^ One must conclude and act, 

“Be not hasty in thy tongue: and slack and remiss in thy works,” 

Be not one of those speechifiers who have fine principles in their 
mouths, which they do not know how to apply: and fine political 
reasonings, of which they make no use. Take your part, and turn to 
action. 

“Be not over just: and be not more wise than is necessary, lest thou 
become stupid”- immobile in action, unable to realize a plan. 
This too-just and too-wise man is one who, through weakness and 
incapacity to decide, is over-scrupulous about everything, and finds 
infinite difficulties in everything. 

There is a certain good sense which brings one to do his part 
without equivocation, “God made man right, and he hath entangled 
himself with an infinity of questions,Even after the Fall, our 
nature retains something of this rightness [droiture]: it is by it that one 
must decide, and not always abandon himself to new doubts, 

“He that observeth the wind, shall not sow: and he that considered! 
the clouds, shall never reap.”*^^ Whoever wants too much assurance 
and too much foresight will do nothing. 

It is not given to men to find perfect certainty in their counsels and 
in their affairs. After having reasonably considered things, one must 
take the better part, and leave the rest to Providence. 

For the rest, once one has seen clearly, and has determined himself 
through solid reasons, one should not change lighdy. This we have 
already seen. “Wiimow not with every wind, and go not into every 
way: for so is eveiy sinner (he who has acted ba^y) proved by a 
double tongue.”'®* He speaks, and retracts; he decides in one way, 

Piw. 9:6. ’‘^Prov. 14:23. Eccles. 4:34. 7:17. 
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and acts in another. ‘*Be steadfast ... in the truth of thy judgment, 
and let thy speech be one.”"^ 

When I say that one must know how to form a resolution, I mean 
that one must form it by himself: otherwise we do not form it, but it is 
given us; it is not we who turn, rather we are turned. 

Let us always come back to David’s words to Solomon: “Take care, 
my son, that thou mayest understand all thou dost; and whithersoever 
thou shalt turn thyself.””‘ 

“The wise man understands his ways.”"^ He has his end, he has 
his plans, he considers whether the means proposed to him lead to his 
end. “The imprudence of fools erreth.””^ For want of having a fixed 
goal, they know not where to go; they go where they are pushed. 

Whoever lets himself be led in this way sees nothing; he is a blind 
nfian following his guide. 

“Let thy eyes go before thy steps,the wise man has told us. 
Your eyes, and not those of others. See that everything is explained to 
you, see that everything is told you: open your eyes and walk; go 
forward only with good reason. 

Listen, then, to your friends and your counsellors: but do not 
abandon yourself to them. The counsel of Ecclesiasticus is admirable: 
“Separate thyself from thy enemies, and take heed of thy friends.”"^ 
Take care that they do not deceive themselves; take care that they do 
not deceive you. 

If you blindly follow someone who has the skill to get at your weak 
point, and to take hold of your mind, it will not be you who reigns - it 
will be your servant and your minister. And what the wise man says 
will happen to you: “By three things the earth is disturbed ... the first 
by a slave when he reigneth.””* 

What a reputation that King of Judaea gave himself, of whom it is 
written in iheAas [ofthe Apostles]: “Herod was angry with the Tyrians 
and the Sidonians, But they with one accord came to him, and having 
gained Blastus, who was the king’s chamberlain, they obtained what 
they wanted,””^ 

Ceremonially one comes to the prince: in fact one negotiates with 
the minister. The prince is bowed to; the minister has the effective 
authority. 

One still blushes for Assuerus, King of Persia, when one reads in 

’”3 Kings 2:3. 14:8. '”lbid.,8. 

”*Prov. 4:25. Eccles, 6:13. Prov. 30:21-22, Acts 12:30. 
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the stoiy about the ease with which he let himself be led by his 
favorite Auian.^^* 

** Establish within thyself a heart of gocxl counsel: for there is no 
other thing of more worth to thee than it. The soul of a holy man 
discovereth sometimes true things^ more than seven watchmen that sit 
in a high place to watch.”^'^ One cannot repeat too often this counsel 
of the wise. 

It is difficult, in your youth, for you to disbelieve anyone: for 
experience is lacking at this age: the passions are then too impetuous; 
deliberations are too prompt But if you wish to become soon capable 
of acting by yourself, believe in such a way that the reasons for 
everything are explained to you: and accustom yourself to relishing 
good ones, “From thy youth up receive instruction, and even to thy 
grey hairs thou shalt find wisdom. 

And notice here that true wisdom must always grow: but it must 
begin with docility. This is why we have heard Solomon, at the 
beginning of his reign, and in his earliest youth, asking for a docile 
heart. And the book of Wisdom makes him say; “I was a wittj' child 
and had received a good soul”*^‘ - that is to say, inclined toward the 
good and capable of receiving counsel. 

By this means he arrived, in a short time, at the hipest degree of 
wisdom. Just as much will come to you. If you listen at the beginning, 
you will soon deserve to be listened to. If you are docile for a while, 
you will soon become master and doctor. 

9th Proposition 

Ninth means: to avoid unfortunate subtleties 

We have already seen a fine idea of this in these words from 
Ecclesiasticus; “There is a man that is subde and a teacher of many, 
and yet is unprofitable to his own soul... he that speaketh sophisd- 
cally, is hateful: he shall be destitute of every thing.”‘“ By dint of 
over-refining they abandon good sense, and everything escapes them. 

That which 1 here call unfortunate subdedes does not involve 
merely the coarser subdedes, or the over-subde refinements, but in 
general all those subdedes which use bad means. 

They never fail to embarrass him who uses them, “He that walketh 

"f Esther 3:8. ‘‘*E«lus.3a;i7-i8. ’^Ecclus.6:i8. 
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uprightly shall be saved: he that is perverse in his ways shall fall at 
once,”'^ says the wisest of kings. 

Nothing exposes itself more quickly than unfortunate subtleties. 
“He that walketh sincerely, walketh confidently; but he that 
perverteth his ways, shall be manifest. 

The deceiver never fails to be the first deceived. “The way of the 
wicked shall deceive them; the deceitful man shall not find gain.""’^^ 
And again: “He that diggeth a pit, shall fall into it; and he that 
breaketh a hedge, a serpent shall bite him.”‘^^ 

Consider the vivid portrait of the deceiver and the impostor that the 
wise man paints for us. “A man that is an apostate, an unprofitable 
man, walketh with a pen’crse mouth. He winketh with the eyes, 
pressed! with the foot, speaketh with the finger (he has secret dealings 
with everybody). With a wicked heart he deviseth evil, and at all times 
he soweth discord. To such a one his destruction shall presently 
come, and he shall suddenly be destroyed, and shall no longer have 
any remedy. 

If such conduct is odious in individuals, how much more unworthy 
is it in the prince, who is the protector of good faith] 

Remember the truly noble and truly royal words of King John, who, 
urged to violate a treaty, answered: “If good faith had perished all 
over the earth, it should be found again in the hearts and mouths of 
kings,” 

"They that act wickedly are abominable to the king: for the throne 
is established by justice. Just lips are the delight of kings; he that 
speaketh right things shall be loved,” 

This is how a king acts, when he thinks of what he is and wants to 
act in a kingly way. 


10th Proposition 

Model of true subtlety and wisdom in the conduct of Saul 
and of David, to serve as a proof and example of the 

preceding proposition 

We can know the difference between truly wise men and decervera, by 
the example of Saul and David. 

Saul’s beginnings were magnificent: he feared the burden of 

Prov, 28:18. '^^Prov. io:g. Prov. 12:26-27. 

Eccles. 10:8. Prov. 6; 12-15. Prov. 16:12-13. 
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royalty; he had hidden himself in his house, and could scarcely be 
found when he was elected.’After his election, he continued to live 
there in the same simplicity, and dedicated to the same works, as 
before. The state's needs obliged him to use authority; he made 
himself obeyed by his people; he defeated his enemies, and his heart 
became swollen; he forgot God.’^ 

Jealousy took hold of his mind. He had loved David He could no 
longer endure him, after his services had brought much glory on him. 
He dared not drive away so great a man from the court, for fear of an 
outcry against himself, but he distanced him on the pretext of giving 
him an important command.Thereby he gave David the means to 
augment his reputation, and gave him new helps. 

Finally this jealous prince resolved to ruin David; and he did not 
see that he himself was losing the best senant he had in his whole 
kingdom. His jealousy provided him with black arts to succeed in his 
plan. “Saul promised his daughter to David; but, in order that she 
might be the occasion of his ruin, Saul had David told by his 
courtiers: Behold thou pteasest the king, and all his servants love 
thee,"”^^ But all this was done to ruin him. On the pretext of doing 
him honor, he exposed him to dangerous situations; he engaged him 
in almost inevitable perils. “You will be my son in law, he said, if you 
kill a hundred Philistines. David did it, and Saul gave him his 
daughter. But he saw that the Lord was with David: he feared him, 
and hated him all his life,”’^ 

His son Jonathan, who loved David, did what he could to appease 
his jealous father. Saul dissimulated, and deceived his own son, the 
better to deceive David. He made him return to the court. David 
distinguished himself through new victories; and Saul was again car¬ 
ried away by jealousy. While David was playing his lyre before him, he 
wanted to run him through with his spear. David fled, and was 
obliged to slip away from the court 

Saul recalled him by new signs of affection, and always set new 
traps for him. David fled onee again. 

The unhappy King, who saw David^s gloiy always growing, and saw 
that his own servants - including his relatives and even his own son ^ 
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indeed loved so accomplished a man, spoke to him in this way: “Hear 
me now, ye sons ofjemini (he was himself of this race): will the son of 
Isai give every one of you fields, and vineyards, and make you ail 
tribunes, and centurions? That all of you have conspired against me, 
and there is no one to inform me, especially when even my son hath 
entered into league with the son of Isai? There is not one of you that 
pideth my case, nor that giveth me any information; you prefer to 
serve my rebellious subject, who undenakes constant attempts against 
my life."'^^ 

He could not speak more artfully, to interest his servants in the ruin 
of Da%id, He found flatterers who entered into his unjust plans* 
David, quite faithful to the king, was treated as a public enemy. “The 
Ziphites went to warn Saul that David was hidden among them in a 
forest. And Saul said to them: Blessed be ye of the Lord, for you have 
pided my case. Go, therefore, I pray you, and use all diligence, and 
curiously inquire, and consider the place where his foot is, and who 
hath seen him there. For he is a cunning man, who knows well that I 
hate him. Consider and see all his lurking holes, wherein he is hid, 
and return to me with the certainty of the thing, that I may go with 
you. And if he should even go down into the earth to hide himself, I 
will search him out in all the thousands of Judah, 

How much artifice, how much precaution, how much dissimula- 
Don, how many unjust accusations! But how many orders precisely 
given, and with how much attention and vigilance! All this to oppress 
a faithful subject. 

This is what one calls pernicious subtlety. But we are going to see, 
in David, a true wisdom. 

The more Saul strove, by flattering him, to make him forget him¬ 
self, and flew into rages over proud words, the more David’s natural 
modesty inspired respectful words in him. “Who am I, or what is my 
life, or my father’s family in Israel, that I should be the son in law of 
the king.^”'^^ 

And again: “Doth it seem a small matter to you to be the king’s son 
in law? But I am a poor man, and of small ability.”’"^ 

He never defended himself against the malicious acts of Saul by 
any violent means. He made himself redoubtable only by that 
prudence which made him foresee everything. “And David behaved 

I Kings 33:7-8. I Kings 13:19-23. 

I Kings 18:18. Ibid,, 23. 
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Since he saw that he had nothing to hope for from Saul^ he pro¬ 
vided for the safety of his father and mother, by placing them in the 
hands of the King of Moab, “till 1 know what God will do for 
There was a man who thought of everything, and who chose his 
protectors well. For the King of Moab deceived him not at all. By this 
means he had only himself to think of. Nothing could be more 
industrious nor more innocent than the whole course of his conduct. 

Constrained to take refuge in the territories of Achis, King of the 
Philistines, the satraps came and said to the King; “Here is David, 
this great man, who has defeated so many Philistines,” David thought 
about this speech, and knew so well how to feign madness that Achis, 
instead of fearing and stopping him, had him driven from his 
presence and gave him means to save himself. 

Surrounded three or four times by the whole army of Saul, he 
found means of extricating himself, and of twice having Saul in his 
hands.’ 

Thus was confirmed that which David himself so often sang in his 
Psalms: “The evil one has fallen into the pit which he dug; his foot 
hath been taken in the very snare which he hid.”’^’ 

When this faithful subject found himself master of the life of his 
king, he drew no other advantage from it than that of letting him know 
how deeply he respected him, and of confounding the calumnies of 
his enemies. “He cried to him from afar: My lord and my king, why 
dost thou hear the words of men that say: David seeketh thy hurt? 
Behold this day thy eyes have seen, that the Lord hath delivered thee 
into my hand? , . . But I said: T will not put out my hand against my 
lord, because he is the Lord’s anointed . . . Reflect, and see, that 
there is no evil in my hand, nor iniquity, neither have I sinned against 
thee. But thou liest in wait for my life, to take it away. The Lord judge 
between me and thee, and the Lord revenge me of thee: but my hand 
shall not be upon thee . .. After whom dost thou come out, O king of 
Israel? Alter whom dost thou pursue? After a dead dog, after a flea. 
Be the Lord judge, and judge between me and thee, and see, and 
judge my cause, and deliver me out of thy hand.”*^^ 

By this wise and irreproachable conduct, he obliged his enemy to 
recognize his mistake. “Thou art more just than I, Saul said to 
him.”’'' 

1 Kings ^1:3, I Kings 11:11-15. i Kings 14; i6. 
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The anger of this unjust king was not appeased, for all that. “And 
David said in his heart: I shall one day or other fall into the hands of 
Saul: is it not better for me to flee, and to be saved in the land of the 
Philistines, that Saul may despair of me, and cease to seek me in alt 
the coasts of Israel?”^^'* 

Finally he made his treaty with Achis, King of Geth, and treated 
him so tactfully that, without ever doing anything against his king and 
against his nation, he kept himself always in Achis’ good graces.’ 

You see Saul and David, both of them sensible and able, but in 
different ways- On one side, a perverse intention; on the other, an 
upright [droite] intention. On one side, Saul, a great king who, allow¬ 
ing no limits to his malice, used every means, without reserve, to ruin 
a good servant of whom he was jealous. On the other side David, a 
private individual abandoned and betrayed, found it necessary to 
defend himself only by permitted means, without detracting from 
what he owed to his prince and to his country. And nonetheless true 
wisdom, closed up within such narrow limits, was superior to that 
false wisdom which omitted nothing to satisfy itself. 


Ankle in 

On dangerous curiosities and kinds of 
knowledge: and on the confidence one must 

place in God 


I St Proposition 

The prince must avoid strange and superstitious 

consultations 

Such are consultations with soothsayers and astrologists — something 
which the ambition and the weakness of the great makes them seek 
out so often. “Neither let there be found among you any one .,. that 
consulted! soothsayers, or observed! dreams and omens, neither let 

I Kings 17:1, t Kings 27- 2S. 
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there be any wi/ard. Nor charmer, nor any one that consuketh 
pythonic spirits ... or that seeketh the truth from the dead. For the 
Lord abhorreth all these things, and for these abominations he will 
destroy them at thy coming. Thou shall be perfect^ and without spot 
before the Lord thy God. These nations, whose land thou shalt 
possess, hearken to soothsayers and diviners: but thou art otherwise 
instructed by the Lord thy God.”’ He wants you to know the truth 
through him alone: and ii he does not want to reveal it to you, you can 
only abandon yourself to his providence. 

The astrologers are included in these curses of God. See how he 
speaks to the Chaldeans, the inventors of astrology, in which they 
gloried. “A sword is upon the Chaldeans, saith the Lord, and upon 
the inhabitants of Babylon, and upon her princes, and upon her wise 
men. A sword upon her diviners, and they shall be foolish: a sword 
upon her valiant ones, and they shall be dismayed. A sword upon their 
horses, and upon their chariots, and upon all the people that are in the 
midst of her: and they shall become as women: a sword upon her 
treasures, and they shall be made a spoil. 

None is more feeble and more timid than those who put their trust 
in forecasters: deceived by their vain omens, they lose heart, and 
remain without defense. 

Thus perished Babylon, mother of astrologers, in the midst of the 
rejoicings and the triumphs of which their divines sang. Isaiah, fore¬ 
seeing her fall, spoke to her in these terms: *‘Stand now with thy 
enchanters, and with the multitude of thy sorceries, in which thou 
hast labored from thy youth, if so be it may profit thee any thing, or if 
thou mayest become stronger. Thou hast failed in the multitude of thy 
counsels: let now the astrologers stand and save thee, they that gazed 
at the stars, and counted the months, that from them they might tell 
thee the things that shall come to thee. Behold they are as stubble, fire 
hath burnt them, they shall not deliver themselves from the power of 
the flames.”^ 

Those who pride themselves on predicting uncertain events, make 
themselves like to God, For listen how he speaks: ‘'Who hath wrought 
and done these things, calling the generations from the beginning? I 
am the Lord, I am the first and the last.”'’ 

“Bring me your gods, 0 Gentiles, says the Lord, that I may try' 

* Deut. IS; JO—14, ^Jer 
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them. Speak} if you have something to say^ saith the king of Jacob: let 
them comet tell us all things that are to come. Show u$ the things 
that are to come hereafter, and we shall know that ye are gods.^*^ 

And again: “Hear ye, O house of Israel. Thus saith the Lord: 
Learn not according to the ways of the Gentiles; and be not aftaid of 
the signs of heaven, which the heathens fear. For die laws of these 
people are vain,”* 

The ignorant Gentiles adored the planets and the other stars; 
attributed to them empires, virtues, and divine influences, through 
which they dominated the world and ruled events; they assigned to 
them times and places, where they exercised their dominion. Judicial 
astrology is a remnant of this doctrine, as impious as it is fabtdous. 
Fear, then, neither eclipses, nor comets, nor the planets, nor the 
constellations which men have composed through their fantasies, nor 
those conjunctions esteemed fatal, nor the lines formed on the hands 
or on the face, nor the images called talismans, impregnated with 
celestial virtues. Fear neither pictures, nor horoscopes, nor the omens 
that are drawn from them. All these things - which rest on nothing 
better than pompous words - are at bottom reveries which frauds sell 
at a high price to the ignorant. 

These curious sciences, which serve to cover spells and evil spells, 
are condemned in all states - and nonetheless often sought after by 
the very princes who forbid them. Misery to them, once again misery! 
They want to know the future - that is, penetrate the secret of God. 
They will fall into the curse of Saul. This king had forbidden sooth¬ 
sayers, yet he consulted them. A divining woman said to him, without 
knowing who he was, “Thou knowest Aat Saul hath rooted out the 
soothsayers from this land: why then dost thou lay a snare for my life.? 
... As the Lord liveth, answered Saul, there shall be no evil happen to 
thee for this thing. And the woman said to him: Whom shall I bring 
up to thee? And he said, Bring me up Samuel. And when the woman 
saw Samuel, she cried out with a loud voice, and said to Saul: Why 
hast thou deceived me? For thou art Saul. And the king said to her: 
fear not; what hast thou seen? And the woman said to Saul: 1 saw gods 
ascending out of the earth. And he said to her: What form is he of? 
And she said: An old man cometh up, and he is covered with a 
mande. And Saul understood that it was Samuel, and he bowed 


^ Ibid., 21-13. '^Jer. 10:1-3. 
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himself with his face to the ground^ and adored. And Samuel said to 
Saul: Why hast thou disturbed my rest, that I should be brought up? 

* . . Why askest thou me, seeing the Lord hath departed from thee, 
and is gone over to thy rival? For the Lord will do to thee as he spoke 
by me, and he will rend thy kingdom out of thy hand, and will give it to 
thy neighbor David. Because thou didst not obey the voice of the 
Lord, neither didst thou execute the wrath of his indignation upon 
Amalec. Therefore hath the Lord done to thee what thou sufTerest 
this day. And the Lord also will deliver Israel with thee into the hands 
of the Philistines: and tomorrow thou and thy sons shall be with me.”^ 
That is to say, among the dead. 

At this terrible sentence, Saul collapsed in fear, and was beside 
himself® And the next day the prediction was fulfilled.^ 

It was not in the power of a witch to summon up a holy soul: nor in 
the power of the demon who appeared, according to some, in the 
form of Samuel, to tell the future so precisely. God conducted this 
event, and wanted to teach us that, when it pleases him, he permits us 
to find the truth by illicit means, for the fust punishment of those who 
use them. 

Do not be astonished, then, to see what the astrologers predict 
somerimes come to pass. For without falling back on chance - and 
that which is chance with respect to men is design with respect to God 
- consider that, by a terrible judgment, God himself hands over to 
seduction those who look for it. He abandons the world - that is, 
those who love the world - to those seducing spirits whose toy's the 
ambitious and vainly curious are. These deceiving and malignant 
spirits dupe and deceive curious (and thereby credulous) souls 
through a thousand illusions. One of their secrets is astrology, and the 
other kinds of divination, which sometimes succeed, depending on 
whether God finds it just to hand over a mad curiosity^ either to error 
or to just torture. 

It was thus that Saul found, through his curiosity, his own death- 
sentence. It was thus that God doubled his torment, punishing him 
not only through the evil which befell him, but still more through 
foreseeing it. If it is a kind of punishment to hand over curious men to 
raging terrors, it is another to deliver them up to caressing hopes. In 
the end their credulity, which makes them trust in others rather than 


^ I Kirif^ 28:9-19. 
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in God, merits being punished in several ways: that is to say not only 
by lies, but also by the truth, so that their rash curiosity will turn them 
toward every sort of evil. 

This is what St. Augustine teaches, basing it on Scripture, in the 
second book of On Christian Doctrine^ chapters xx and the following. 

Protect yourselves well, O kings, O great of the earth, from being 
approached by these deceivers and ignorant ones, who are called 
seers: *Vho think that which they know not,”’“ as the wisest of kings 
says. 

Do not look among them for interpreters of your dreams, as if they 
were mysterious. **The hopes of a man that is void of understanding 
are vain and deceitful: and dreams lift up fools. The man that giveth 
heed to lying visions, is like to him that catcheth at a shadow, and 
followeth after the wind. The vision of dreams is the resemblance of 
one thing to another: as when a man’s likeness is before the face of a 
man,*" (These are only impure vapors which arise in the brain through 
ill-chosen nourishment,) “What can be made clean by the unclean, 
and what truth can come from that which is false? Deceitful divina¬ 
tions and lying omens are the dreams of evil-doers, and vanity. And 
the heart fancieth as that of a woman in travail: except it be a vision 
sent forth from the most High, set not thy heart upon them. For 
dreams have deceived many, and they have failed that put their trust 
in them,”“ 


2nd Proposition 

One must not over-rate human counsels^ or their wisdom 

**A man cannot tell what hath been before him: and what shall be after 
him, who can tell him?’"^^ 

Thus “he that tnisteth in his own heart, is a fool.”‘^ And again: 
“Extol not thyself in the thoughts of thy soul like a mad bull, lest thy 
strength be quashed by folly. And it eat up thy leaves, and destroy thy 
fruit, and thou be left as a dry tree”;’^ your glory and your power will 
disappear. 

The Egyptians prided themselves on an extraordinary wisdom in 
their counsels. See how God speaks to them: “The princes of Tanis 
are become fools, the wise counsellors of Pharaoh have given foolish 

Pro\. 23:7. Ecdus. 3+;i-7. Ecclus. 10; 14. 

Prov. 18:36. Ecclus, 6:2-3. 
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counsel: how will you say to Pharaoh: £ am the son of the wise, the son 
of ancient kings? Where are now thy wise men? Let them tell thee, 
and show what the Lord of hosts hath purposed upon Egypt. The 
princes of Tanis are become fools, the princes of Memphis are gone 
astray, they have destroyed Egypt, the stay of the people thereof. The 
l.ord hath mingled in the midst thereof the spirit of giddiness: and 
they have caused Egypt to err in all its works, as a drunken man 
staggereth and vomiteth. And there shall be no work for Egypt: she 
will do neither great nor small things. In that day Egypt shall be like 
unto women, and they shall be amazed^ and afraid, because of the 
moving of the hand of the Lord of hosts, which he shall move over 
it”’^ 

When one sees his enemies take feeble advice, one must not for all 
that take pride in it, but reflect that it is the Lord who sends them this 
spirit of distraction to punish them, and fear a similar judgment. 

If God withdraws, says the holy prophet,''wisdom shall perish from 
their wise men, and the understanding of their prudent men shall be 
hid.''^ 

“It is he that bringeth the searchers of secrets to nothing, that hath 
made the judges of the earth as vanity.”*^ 

Tremble then before him, and beware of presuming human 
wisdom. 


3rd Proposition 

One mmt consult God by prayer, and place one's 
confidence in hint, by doing what one can on his own side 

We have seen that it is God who gives wisdom. We have just seen that 
it is God who takes it away from the proud. One must, then, ask him 
for it humbly, 

This is what Ecclesiasticus teaches us when - after having pres* 
cribed to us what prudence can achieve, in the oft-cited Chapter 
xxxvii - it concludes in this way: “But above all these things pray to 
the most High, that he may direct thy way in truth.He alone knows 
it thoroughly; it is from him that we must ask knowledge of it 
But whoever asks God for wisdom, must on his side do all that he 
can. It is on this condition that God permits us to draw confidence 

'Msa. 19:11-17, 39:14, 

'^133.40:33, Ecclus, 37: [9. 
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from his power and his goodness. Otherwise it is tempting God, and 
imagining vainly that he will send his angels to sustain us, when we 
shall have throfwn ourselves down - as Satan dared to advise Jesus 
Christ'^ 


Article tv 

Consequences of the preceding doctrine: 
concerning majesty and its adjuncts 


I St Proposition 
What majesty is 

1 do not call majesty that pomp which surrounds kings, or that 
external show which dazzles the vulgar. That is the reflection of 
majesty, but not its true self. 

Majesty is the image of the greatness of God in a prince. 

God is iniimte, God is all. The prince, in his quality of prince, is 
not considered as an individual; he is a public personage, all the state 
is comprised in him; the will of all the people is included in his own. 
Just as all virtue and excellence are united in God, so the strength of 
every individual is comprehended in the person of the prince. What 
greatness this is, for one man to contain so much! 

The power of God can be felt in a moment from one end of the 
world to the other: the royal power acts simultaneously throughout 
the kingdom. It holds the whole kingdom in position just as God 
holds the whole world. 

If God were to withdraw his hand, the entire world would return to 
nothing; if authority ceases in the kingdom, all lapses into confusion. 

Consider the prince in his cabinet From thence flow the com¬ 
mands which coordinate the efforts of magistrates and captains, of 
citizens and soldiers, of provinces and armies, by land and by sea. It is 
the image of God, who directs aU nature from his throne in the 
highest heaven. 
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power of divination. Once he has penetrated intrigue, his long arms 
seek out his enemies at the ends of the earth and uncover them in the 
deepest abysses. Against such power there is no sure refuge. 

Finally, gather together all that we have said, so great and so 
august, about royal authority. You have seen a great nation united 
under one man: you have seen his sacred power, paternal and 
absolute: you have seen that secret reason which directs the body 
politic, enclosed in one head: you have seen the image of God in 
kings, and you will have the idea of majesty of kingsh^. 

God is holiness itself, goodness itself, power itself, reason itself In 
these things consists the divine majesty. In their reflection consists the 
majesty of the prince. 

So great is this majesty that its source cannot be found to reside in 
the prince: it is borrowed from God, who entrusts it to the prince for 
the good of his people, to which end it is well that it be restrained by a 
higher power. 

An undefinable element of divinity is possessed by the prince, and 
inspires fear in bis subjects. The king himself would do well to 
remember this. “I have said, Ye are gods; and all of you are children 
of the most High. But ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the 
princes.'^ 1 have said: you are gods; this signifies that you possess in 
your authority, you bear on your forehead, the stamp of the divine. 
You arc children of the most High:® it is he who has established your 
power for the good of the human race. But, O gods of flesh and blood, 
of mud and dust, you will die like other men, you will fall like the 
greatest Greatness divides men for a little while; a common fall levels 
them all in the end. 

O kings, be bold therefore in the exercise of your power: for it is 
divine and beneficial to the human race; but wield it with humility. It 
is conferred on you from without. In the end it leaves you weak, it 
leaves you mortal, it leaves you still sinners: and it lays upon you a 
heavier charge to render to God. 


2nd Proposition 

TTtat magnanimity, magnificence and all the great virtues 

are part of majesty 

Greatness demands the greatest things: with the highest greatness are 
associated the highest virtues. 

81:6-7. 
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The prince should think of great things: “Let the prince think 
princely thoughts*”^ 

Base thoughts are unbecoming to majesty. Saul was chosen king; at 
the same time God “gave him another heart, and he was turned into 
another man."^ 

Be silent^ base thoughts: yield to royal thoughts. 

Thoughts worthy of royalty are those which concern the general 
good; great men are not bom for themselves alone: great powers, 
which are in the sight of all the world, are created for the good of ail. 

The prince is by his office the man furthest removed from small 
interests, the most interested in the public good; his true interest is 
that of the state. He can therefore never take too noble a view; he can 
never be too far above petty thoughts and narrow views [dcs pensees 
particulihes]. 

Thus Saul, changed into another man during the time that he was 
faithful to the grace of his ministry, was above everything. 

Above royalty, whose burden he understood and whose splendor he 
spumed. This we have already seen.® 

Above sentiments of vengeance - for on a day of victory % when all 
the people wanted him to immolate his enemies, he offered a sacrifice 
to God in the form of clemency.’^ 

Above himself, and above all the feelings that blood inspires: ready 
to devote to the people his own person and that of his well-loved son 
Jonathan.'^ 

What shall we say of David, who was given this fine and just praise? 
“For even as an angel of God, so is my lord the king, that he is neither 
moved with blessing nor cursing.”'‘ He always aimed at the public 
good, whether ungrateful men blamed his conduct, or whether it 
received the praises of which it was worthy. 

That is true magnanimity, which was not swollen by praise, which 
was not cut down by blame, which was moved only by truth. 

One joyfully abandons his whole fortune to the guidance of such a 
prince. “Thou my lord the king art as an angel of God, do what 
pleaseth thee."’'^ So spoke Miphibosoth, grandson of Saul who was 
betrayed by his servant Siba. 

Indeed David was filled only with great things - with God and the 
public good. 

We have seen that, despite the rebellions and the ingratitude of his 

^ I Kings io:6, 5. ® [ Kings [o; li. ^ i Kings 11:12-13. 

I Kings 14:4]. ” 2 Kings 14:17. z Kings 19:27. 
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people, he drew divine vengeance from them to him as the only guilty 
one. ^‘Strike, Lord, strike the guilty one, and spare the innocent 
people.”'^ 

How sincerely did he admit his fault - so rare a thing in a Idngl 
With what zeal did he atone for it! “I have sinned, he said> in number¬ 
ing the people, O Lord! Pardon me, for 1 have acted too foolishly,”'^ 

We have seen him scorn his life in a hundred battles: and after¬ 
wards we have seen him place himself above the glory of fighting, by 
preserving himself for his state. 

But ho(W far above resentment and doing harm was he! We have 
admired his joy, when Abigail stopped him from avenging himself 
with his own hand. We have seen him spare Saul, his persecutor - 
though he knew that in avenging himself he would assure himself of 
the crown, whose succession belonged to him. What loftiness of 
courage, to place himself so easily above the sweetness of reigning, 
and of that of vengeance! 

When Saul and Jonathan were killed, David bewailed both of them: 
David sang their praises. It was not only Jonathan, his intiniate friend, 
whose loss he deplored: he cried for his persecutor. “Saul and 
Jonathan, lovely, and comely in their life, even in death they were not 
divided. Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you with 
scarlet in delights, who gave you ornaments of gold for your attire/’ 
and so on,*^ 

He did not conceal the virtues of an unjust predecessor, who did 
everything he could to ruin him: he celebrated them, and 
immortalized them throu^ incomparable poetry. 

He did not merely bewail Saul: he avenged him, and punished with 
death the one who had prided himself on having killed him. “1 ran 
him through with my sword, said this traitor, after having removed the 
diadem that was on his head, and the bracelet that was on his arm, 
and have brought them hither to thee, my Lord.”‘*^ 

These rich presents did not save this parricide. “Why didst thou 
not fear to put out thy hand to kill the Lord’s anointed?” 

Let it be, if you like, royalty’s self-interest which made David 
avenge his predecessor: this was still a feeling which was above vulgar 
thoughts, which David banished — so far [was he] from showing joy at 
a death which delivered him from so powerful an enemy and placed 

1 Kings 24:17. ’“'Ibid., 17, 2 Kings 1:17,23,24. 

^*3 Kings 1:10. *^2 Kings 1:14, 
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the diadem on his head, which at once vindicated him and assured the 
public peace together with the life of kings. 

He still had a redoubtable enemy: this was a son of Saul who 
divided the kingdom; it seemed that policy might bring him to treat 
still more considerately the old who had challenged Saul - for this 
great, brave man did not want to be delivered from his enemies 
through assassination-attempts and crimes, 

A little later, in fact, some evil men brought him the head of this 
second enemy. "Behold the head of Isobeth the son of SatJ thy 
enemy who sought thy life: but the Lord hath revenged my lord the 
king . . . But David answered: ... as the Lord livcth, who hath 
delivered my soui out of all distress, the man that told me, and said: 
Saul is dead, who thought he brought me good tidings, 1 appre¬ 
hended, and slew him, who should have been rewarded for his news. 
How much more now when wicked men have slain an innocent man 
in his own house, upon his bed, shall 1 not require his blood at your 
hand, and take you away from the earth?”'^ 

He caused them to be killed immediately, and hung up in a public 
place their bloody hands, and their feet which had mn to murder, so 
that all Israel should know that he did not want such services. 

That which shows that he acted in all things from the noblest 
motives, was the care he took with the survivors of the house of Saul. 
"Is there any one, think you, left of the house of Saul, that I may show 
kindness to him for Jonathan’s sake?”^^ He found Miphiboseth, son 
of Jonathan, to whom he gave [a place at] his table, after having given 
him all the lands of SauFs house. 

While kings from a new royal family dream only of weakening and 
destroying the survivors of the houses that held the throne before 
them, David sustained and helped up the house of Saul and Jonathan. 

In a word, all the actions and all the words of David breathed forth 
something so great, and in consequence so royal, that one need only 
read his life and hear his speeches to have an idea of magnanimity. 

To magnanimity corresponds magnificence, which joins great 
expenditures to great plans. 

David again offers us a fine model of this. His victories were 
marked by the magnificent gifts which he gave to the sanctuary, which 
he enriched with the spoils of subjugated kingdoms.^** 

1 Kings 4:8- [ 1. 2 Kings 9:1. 

2 Kings 8:11; I Par 18:11. 
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What a hue thin^ it is to see this great man - after having gJoriously 
completed so many wars - passing his old age in making preparations 
and plans for that magtiihcent temple, which his son huUt after hts 
death! 

“He assembled at great expense all the most excellent workers; he 
amassed immense weights of iron and brass; the cedars which he 
brought in were beyond price: he consecrated to this great work a 
hundred thousand talents of gold and six million talents of silver; the 
rest was beyond counting. Solomon my son is young, he said, and the 
house which I would have to be built to the Lord, must be such as to 
be renowned in all the world; therefore 1 will prepare him 
necessanes. 

After such magnificent preparations, he thought he had done 
nothing. “I have, he said, offered all these things to God from my 
poverty, He found everything he had prepared to be poor, because 
this royal expenditure equalled neither his desires nor his ideas - such 
great ones did he have. 

We shall speak more conveniently in another place of the magnifi¬ 
cence of Solomon and the other great kings of Judah. And to define in 
what magnificence consists, we shall see that it appears in great works 
consecrated to the use of the public, in those works that attract gloiy 
to the nation, which impress respect on subjects and on foreigners, 
and render immortal the names of princes. 

I Par. 21:1-5,14. Ibid., 14. 
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Such were the children of Sarvia, who through false zeal wanted to 
min those whom David had pardoned. “What have I to do with yon, 
ye sons of Sarvia? Why are you a Satan this day to mer^^ 

The prince sees [both] farther and higher; one must believe that he 
sees better, and one must obey without a murmur, since murmuring 
shows a disposition to sedition. 

The prince knows the whole secret and the whole outcome of 
[public] affairs. To fail to observe his orders for a moment is to expose 
everything to chance. “David said to Amasa: Assemble to me all the 
men of Judah against the third day, and be thou here present. So 
Amasa went to assemble the men of Judah, but he tarried beyond the 
set time which the king had appointed him. And David said to Abisai: 
Now will Seba the son of Bachri do us more harm than did Absalom: 
take thou therefore the servants of thy Lord, and pursue after him.”^ 

Amasa had not understood that obedience consists in punctuality. 

3rd Proposition 

// is only public enemies mho separate the interest of the 
prince from the interest of the state 

In the ordinary style of sacred Scripture, the enemies of the state are 
also called the enemies of the king. We have already observed that 
Saul called his enemies, the Philistines, enemies of the people of 
God.^ David, having defeated the Philistines, [spoke in this way]: 
“God, he said, has defeated my enemies.There is no need to relate 
further examples of a thing which is too clear to need proof. 

Thus one should never think that he can attack a people without 
attacking its king, nor that one can attack a king without attacking a 
people. 

The speech made by Rabsaces, general of the army of Sennacherib 
King of Assyria, was too crude to delude anyone. His master had sent 
him to exterminate Jerusalem, and to transport the Jews far from their 
country. He made a show of taking pity on a nation reduced to 
desperate straits by war, and tried to stir them up against their king, 
Ezechias. This is how he spoke before the whole people to the envoys 
of this prince; “Hath my master sent me to thy master [Ezechias] and 
to thee, to speak these words, and not rather to the men that sit upon 

^ 2 Kings 20:4-6. ^ t Kings 1 Kings 5:20. 
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the wallf that they may eat their own dung, and drink their urine with 
you? Then Rabsaces stood, and cried out with a loud voice in the 
Jews’ language, and said: Hear the words of the great king, the king of 
the Assyrians. Thus saith the king: Let not Ezechias deceive you, for 
he shall not be able to deliver you out of my hand... Do not harken to 
Elzechias. For thus saith the king of the Assjiians: Do with me that 
which is for your advantage, and come out to me; and every man of 
you shall eat of his own vineyard, and of his own fig-trees: and you 
shall drink water of your own cisterns. Till I come, and take you away 
to a land, like to your own land, a frititful land, and plentiful in wine, a 
land of bread and vineyards, a land of olives, of oil and honey, and you 
shall live, and not die. Hearken not to Ezechias, who deceiveth you.”^ 
To flatter a people in order to separate it from the interests of its 
king, is to make the cruellest of all wars upon it, and to add sedition to 
its other misfortunes. 

Let the nations then detest the Rabsaces and all those who pretend 
to love them, while they attack their king. One never attacks the body 
so much as when one attacks the head, though one can seem for a 
while to flatter the other members. 

4th Proposition 

The prince must be loved as a public good, and kis life is 
the oi^ect of the people*s good wishes 

From this comes the ciy, Long live the king!, which has been passed 
on from the people of God to all the peoples of the world. At the 
election of Saul, at the coronation of Solomon, at the rite of Joas, one 
heard this cry from the whole people: Long live the king, long live the 
king, long live King David, long live King Solomon!^ 

When one approached kings, one began with these vows: “O King, 
live for ever! May God preserve your life, O King my Lord!”^ 

The prophet Baruch, during the [Babylonian] captivity, comman¬ 
ded the whole [Jewish] people “to pray for the life of 
Nabuchodonosor . . . and for the Lfe of Balthasar his son.”® 

The whole people “offered sacrifices to God in heaven, and prayed 
for the life of the king and his children.”’ 

^ + Kings 14:27-32, 

* I Kings 10:24; 3 Kings 31, 3+, 39; 4 Kings 11:12; Rom. 13:15, 

^Neh. 3:3. ® Bar. 1:11. ’ Ezra. 6; 10. 
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“For the sins of the land many are the princes thereof: and for the 
wisdom of a man^ and the knowledge of those things that are said, the 
life of the prince shall be prolongedn”’^ It is a state misfortune to be 
deprived of the counsels and the wisdom of an experienced prince, 
and to be submitted to new masters who often leam to be wise only at 
the people’s expense. 

And so when Josiah had been killed at the battle of Mageddo, “all 
Judah and Jerusalem mourned for him: particularly Jeremiah, whose 
lamentations for Josiah alt the singing men and singing women repeat 
unto ±is day.”** 

And it is not only good princes such as Josiah, whose death is 
accounted a public misfortune; the same Jeremiah deplores the death 
of Sedecias as well - the same Sedecias of whom it is written that “he 
did evil in the eyes of the Lord his God, and did not reverence the 
face of Jeremiah the prophet speaking to him from the mouth of the 
Lord.”’^ Far from respecting this holy prophet, he had persecuted 
him. And nonetheless, after the ruin of Jerusalem, when the 
imprisoned Sedecias had been blinded, Jeremiah, who deplored the 
misfortunes of his people, deplored as one of its greatest misfortunes 
the misfortune of Sedecias. “The anointed of the Lord, who was as 
the breath of our mouth, is taken in our sins: to whom we had said; 
Under thy shadow we shall live among the Gentiles.”*® A captive 
king, a king despoiled of his state and even deprived of sight, is 
regarded as ±e mainstay and the consolation of his people, captive 
with him. This fragment of majesty still seemed to spread its splendor 
over a desolated nation: and the people, touched by the misfortunes of 
its prince, deplores them more than its own. “The Lord, they said, 
hath cast down his house; he hath caused feasts and sabbaths to be 
forgotten in Zion, and ha± delivered up king and priest to reproach, 
and to the indignation of his wrath . . . The gates of Jerusalem are 
sunk into the ground . . . her king and her princes are among the 
Gentiles.”*** 

The prophet regards the misfortune of ±e prince as a public 
misfortune and as a chastisement by God of the whole people - even 
the misfortune of a wicked prince; for he does not lose through his 
crimes the character of the Lord’s anointed, and the sacred unction 
which consecrated him keeps him always venerable. 

That is why David bemoans, with ±e whole people, the death of 

” Prov. 2S:i. '* 2 Par, 35:24-25. 2 Par. 36;i 2. 

Thren. 4:20, Thnen. 2:6,g, 
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Saul as he was). “The illustrious of Israel are slain upon thy 
mountains: how are the valiant fallen? TeU it not in Geth, publish it 
not in the streets of Ascoton: lest the dau^ters of the Philistines 
rejoice, lest the daughters of the undrcumcised triumph. Ye moun¬ 
tains of Gelboa, let neither dew, nor rain, come upon you, nor offer- 
ings; for there was cast away the shield of the valiant, the shield of 
Saul as though he had not been anointed with And the rest 
which we have related. 

Thus it is that the death of the prince, however wicked, however 
reprobate, brings joy to the enemies of the state and misery to its 
subjects. All bemoan him; all are in mourning for his death; even the 
most insensible things, such as mountains, indeed all nature, feel the 
effects of it. 


6th Proposition 

A man of good will prrfers the life of the prince to his 
own, and exposes himself to save it 

We have already seen it: a people is about to fight, but is heedless of 
its peril, provided the prince is safe.*^ 

The way in which the prince is protected, in the city and in the 
country, makes this clear. When David entered the tent of Saul at 
night, it was necessary to pass through Abner ard the whole people, 
who were sleeping around him.^^ And David, having taken the king's 
cup and spear^ to show that he had been master of his life, “cried out 
from afar to Abner and the whole people: Art not thou a man? . , , 
Why then hast thou not kept thy lend the king? For there came one of 
the people in to kill the king thy Lord, Long live the Lord, you all 
deserve death, who have not kept your master, the Lord’s anointed. 
And now where is the king^s spear, and the cup of water, which was at 
his head?”^** 

The people must guard the prince; they must encamp around him; 
someone must have made the camp collapse, to be able to reach the 
prince; one must stay up so that the prince can sleep in safety; 
whoever fails to protect him is worthy of death. 

When the king was in the diy, the people and even the great 
themselves slept by his door. “Uriah (thou^ he was a commander) 

“a Kings t:i9-2i. 2Kings 17; ii. 1 Kings 16:7. 

Ibid., 12. Ibid., 12. 
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slept before the gate of the king^s house, with the other servants of his 
lord.”“ 

During the rebetlion of Absalom, Ethai the Gethite marched 
before him at the head of six hundred men of Geth, all brave soldiers. 
They were foreign troops, whose fidelity' David wanted to test; and he 
said to Ethai: “Wliy comest thou with us? Return and dwell with the 
king, for thou art a stranger, and art come out of thy own place. 
Yesterday thou earnest, and today shalt thou be forced to go forth with 
us? But I shall go whither I am going: return thou, and take back thy 
brethren with thee, and the Lord will show thee mercy, and truth, 
because thou hast shown grace and fidelity’, ,Ynd Ethai answered the 
king, saying: As the Lord liveth, and as my lord the king liveth; in 
what place soever thou shah be, my lord, 0 king, either in death or in 
life, there will thy servant be. And David said to Ethai; Come, and 
pass over,”^*^ Through this response, David recognized him as a man 
who knew what it means to serve kings. 


Article n 

On the obedience due to the prince 


I St Proposition 

That sui^ects owe their prince complete obedience 

If the prince is not scrupulously obeyed, public order is overthrown, 
and there is no further unity, and in consequence no further coopera¬ 
tion or peace in a state. 

This is why we have seen that whosoever disobeys public authority 
is judged worthy of death. * And the man that will do presumptuously, 
and will not hearken unto the priest or unto the judge, even that man 
shall die: and thou shalt put away the evil from Israel/*' 

God has established these powers in order to prevent disorder, and 
^ we hear St. Paul say in his name; ^^Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers. For there is no power but of God: the powers that be 
are ordained of God/'^ 

“ 3 iOngs ir:g. Ibid., lo. ' Deut, lyAi. ^ Rom. ij:i-2. 
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“Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, to 
obey them scrupulously, to be ready for every good work.”^ 

God has made kings and princes his lieutenants on earth, in order 
to make their authority sacred and inviolable. This leads St. Paul to 
observe once again that they are “the ministers of God/* in 
accordance with what is written in the Wisdom of Solomon,** “that the 
princes are the ministers of his kingdom,”^ 

From this St. Paul concludes: “that ye must needs be subject, not 
only for wrath, but also for conscience* sakc.’*^ 

St* Peter also says: “Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord*s sake: whether it be to the king, as supreme; or unto 
governors, as unto them that are sent by him . *. For this is the will of 
God.**" 

As we have already seen, the words of the two apostles refer to this 
when they say: “Servants, be obedient to your masters with all fear, 
not only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward.® Not with 
eye-service, as men-pleasers; but as the servants of Christ, doing the 
will of God from the heart. Everything that we have seen of the 
sacred character of royal power confirms the truth of what we say 
here; and nothing is better founded on the word of God than the 
obedience which is due by reason of religion and conscience to 
legitimate authority. 

For the rest, when Jesus said to the Jews: “Render unto Caesar that 
which is Caesar*s,**^^ he did not examine how the power of the 
Caesars had been established: it was sufHdent that he found them 
established and reigning, and he intended that the divine order and 
the foundation of public peace should be respected in the form of 
their authority. 


2nd Proposition 

That there is only one exception to the obedience due to the 
prince, which is when his commands run contrary to 

GoTs 

Subordination requires this. “Submit yourselves ... to the king, as 
supreme; or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him.”^’ 

^ Titus 3:1, * Rom. 13:4, ^Wisdom 6:5. 

^Rotn. 13:5. ^ I Pet. 2113^15, *rhid., iS, 

’ Eph. 6:5; Col. 3:21. 22:21. " 1 Pel. 2:13-14* 
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And again: “There are divers degrees, the one above the other: the 
powerful man is subject to one more powerful, and the king gives 
commandments to all his subiects.’*^^ 

Obedience is due to each according to his rank, and the governor 
must never be obeyed if his orders are prejudicial to the prince’s. 
Above all empires is the empire of God. It is the only empire which 
can truly be called absolutely sovereign^ and from which all others 
derive: from his all power comes. 

Since then one must obey the governor, if there is nothing in his 
commands which seems contrary to the king^s, so the king^s orders 
must be obeyed, if there is nothing in them which seems to conflict 
with the commandments of God, 

For the same reason, just as one must not obey the governor against 
the orders of the king, even less must one obey the king against the 
commandments of God, 

It was for this reason that the apostles replied to the magistrates: 
“We ought to obey God rather than 

3rcl Proposition 
One owes tribute to the prince 

If, as we have seen, one must expose his life for his country and for his 
prince, still more must one give a part of his goods to maintain public 
expenses. And this is what one calls tribute. 

This is taught by St.John the Baptist. “The publicans (it was they 
who received taxes and public revenues) came also to be baptized, and 
said to him: Master, what shall we do to be saved?”He did not say to 
them: Quit your jobs, for they are wrong and contrary to conscience; 
“but he said to them; Do nothing more than that which is appointed 
you.”’^ 

Our Lord decides this matter. The Pharisees believed that the 
head-tax which was paid to Caesar in Judaea was not due him. They 
justified themselves on religious grounds, saying that the people of 
God should never pay tribute to an infidel prince, I’hey wanted to see 
what Our Lord would say on this subject: for if he spoke on behalf of 
Caesar, that would be a way for them to disparage him among the 
people; and if he spoke against Caesar, they would hand him over to 


Ecdes. 5:7^. Acts 5:2g. l.uke 3:12. Ibid.. 13, 
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the Ronians. Thiis they sent to him their disciples, who asked him: 

it lawful to give tribute to Caesar, or notP But Jesus knowing their 
wickedness, said; Why do you tempt me, ye hypocrites? Show me the 
coin of the tribute. And they offered him a penny. And Jesus saith to 
them: ^^hose image and inscription is this? They say to him: Caesar's. 
Then he saith to them: Render therefore to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar^s; and to God the things that are God’s.” 

It is as if he had said: Do not go on using religious pretexts to avoid 
paying tribute. God has his rights, distinct from those of the prince. 
You shall obey Caesar: the coinage which you use in your commerce 
was struck by Caesar’s order: if he is your sovereign, recognize his 
sovereignty by paying to him the tribute he imposes. 

Thus the tributes which one pays to the prince are a recognition of 
supreme authority; and one cannot refuse them without rebellion. 

St. Paul teaches this expressly: “The prince is God’s minister to 
thee, for good, the avenger of evil acts. Wherefore be subject of 
necessity, not only for wrath, but also for conscience’ sake. For there¬ 
fore also you pay tribute. For they are the mimsters of God, serving 
unto this purpose. Render therefore to all men their dues. Tribute, to 
whom tribute is due; custom, to whom custom; fear, to whom fear; 
honor, to whom honor.” 

One sees by these words of the apostle that one must pay tribute to 
the prince religiously and in good conscience, just as one must render 
him the honour and the subjection which is due his minister,’^ 

And reason [also] makes it clear that all [the members of] the state 
must contribute to the public necessities which the prince provides. 
Without this he can neither support nor defend individuals, nor the 
state itself. The kuigdom will suffer, and individuals will perish in the 
ruins of the state. Such that, in truth, tribute is nothing else than a 
small part of one’s goods, which one pays to the prince in order to give 
him the means of saving everything. 


4th Proposition 

The respett^ and obedience which one owes to 
kin^y cannot be changed on any pretext 

That is to say that one must always respea and always serve them, 
whoever they be, good or bad. “Servants, be subject to your masters, 

Rom, 13:4-7, 
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not only to the good and gentle, but also to the hard and 
regrettable/'^® 

The state is in peril and the public peace is no longer secure, if 
anyone is permitted to rise up against princes for any reason 
whatsoever. 

The sacred unction is upon them; and the high ministiy which they 
exercise in the name of God protects them from every insult. 

We have seen David not only refuse to plotagainsc the life of Saul, 
but tremble at having dared to cut the hem of his garment, thou^ this 
was part of a good plan. “God forbid that 1 should raise my hand 
against the Lord’s anointed. After which David's hean struck him, 
because he had cut off the hem of Saul's robe."*^ 

The words of St. Augustine on this passage are remarkable. “You 
will object against me,” he said to the Donatist Bishop Petilian, “that 
he who is not innocent cannot be possessed of holiness. I ask of you, if 
Saul was not possessed of sanctity in virtue of his consecration and 
the royal unction, what was it in him that caused David to venerate 
him? For it is because of this holy and sacred unction, that he honored 
him during his lifetime and avenged his death. And he trembled, 
heart-struck, when he cut the hem of the robe of this unjust king. You 
see, then, that Saul, who was not innocent, nonetheless had sanctity: 
not a holy life, but the sanctity of the divine sacrament, which is holy 
even in evil men."^ 

He calls sacramental the royal unction: either because he (with all 
the Fathers) gives this name to all sacred ceremonies, or more par¬ 
ticularly because the royal unction of kings, among the ancient 
[Jewish] people, was a sacred sign instituted by God, to make them 
capable of their charge, and to pre-figure the unction of Jesus Christ 
himself. 

But what is still more important is that St. Augustine here recog¬ 
nizes, following Scripture, a sanctity which is inherent in the royal 
character, which cannot be effaced by any crime whatsoever. 

It is, he says, this sanctity which David - unjustly pursued to the 
death by Saul, though himself sanctified to succeed him - respected 
in a prince reproved by God. For David knew that it is for God alone 
to do justice to princes; and that it is for men to respect the prince as 
long as it pleases God to preserve him. 

We see too that Samuel, after having declared to Saul that God had 

1 PeL a;i8. ’’ i Kings 

St. Augustine, Lib, [ cont. Peril., c. xlviit, i u. 
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which they owed iheir king, even after his kingdom was overturned, 
and he was taken captive with his whole people. They respected, even 
in chains (and after the min of the kingdom), the sacred character of 
royal authority. 


5 th Proposition 

Open impiety, and even persecution, do not free subjects 
from the obedience which they owe princes 

The royal dignit)' is holy and sacred even in pagan princes: wre have 
seen that Cyrus is called by Isaiah ‘"the anointed of the Lord/'^"* 

Such were the pride and impiety of Nabuchodonosor that he strove 
to be the equal of God, and sought to put to death those who refused 
him sacrilegious rites; yet Daniel said to him: “Thou, O king, art a 
king of kings; for the God of heaven hath given thee a kingdom, 
power, and strength, and glory. 

This is why God's people prayed for the lives of Nabuchodonosor 
and of Belshazzar,^ and of Ahasuerus.^^ 

Ahab and Jezebel executed all the prophets of the Lord: Elijah 
lamented this before the Lord,^ but always remained obedient. 

At this time the prophets wrought amazing miracles to preserve the 
king and the kingdom.^^ 

Elisha did the same under Jehoram, the son of Ahab, who was as 
impious as his father.^*^ 

Nothing has ever equaled the impiety of Manasseh, who sinned 
and caused Judah to sin before the Lord, whose worship he sought to 
abolish, persecuting the faithful servants of God and making 
Jerusalem run with their blood.^^ And yet Isaiah and the holy prophets 
who reproached him for his crimes never aroused the least rebellion 
against him. 

This doctrine has been maintained in the Christian religion, 

It was under Tiberius, not only a pagan but also an evil man, that 
our Lord said to the Jews; “Render unto Caesar that which is 
Caesar's. 

St. Paul appealed to Caesar,and recognized his power. 

He ordered prayers to be said for the Emperors,^* although the 

Isa, 45:1. Dan. 2:37. "'’Bar. i;ii, 1 Esdr. 6;io. 

“j Kings 19:10-[4, ^^3 Kings JO. ^'^4Kings3,6;7- 

4 Kings 21:2,3,16. Man. 22:2!. 1 Tim. 2:1-2. 
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emperor reining at that time wa$ Nero^ the most impious and wicked 
of all men. 

His reason for ordering the prayer was the need for public tranquil- 
lityj which reqxiires that all live together in peace, even under wicked 
and persecuting princes. 

He and St. Peter commanded the faithful to obey the powers that 
be.^® We have seen their words; and have also seen which were the 
powers under whose forms the apostles bade the faithful respect the 
authority of God. 

Because of this apostolic doctrine the first Christians, though per¬ 
secuted for three hundred years, never raised the least opposition 
within the Eanpire. We leam their sentiments from Tertullian and see 
them continued throughout the history of the Church. 

They continued to pray for the emperors even in (he midst of the 
torments to which they were unjustly condemned. “Be of good 
courage, O worthy judges,” said Tertullian, “and tear from the 
Christians a soul which bursts forth with praise of the Emperor.”^*^ 

Constantius, the son of Constantine the Great, although protector 
of the Amns and persecutor of the orthodox, found the Church 
unshakably loyal. 

His successor, Julian (he Apostate, who restored the pagan cults 
proscribed by his predecessors, found the Christians no less faithful 
and no less zealous in his service in spite of this, so well were they able 
to separate the prince’s impiety from the sacred dignity of his 
sovereign majesty. 

Many heretical emperors followed; Valens, Justin, Zeno, 
Basiliscus, Anastasius, Heraclius, Constantius. Though they deposed 
orthodox bishops and even Popes, and deluged the Church with 
bloodshed and massacre, they never saw their authority questioned or 
undermined by the Catholics. 

In fine, for seven hundred years there was not a single example of 
disobedience to the emperor on religious pretexts. In the eighth 
century the whole empire remained faithful to Leo the Isaurian, the 
leader of the Iconoclasts and persecutor of the faithful. Under his 
son, Constantine Copronymus, who inherited his heresy and violence 
as well as his crown, the faithful in the East offered only their patience 
in opposition to his persccutioa But during the decline of the 
Empire, when the Caesars were barely able to defend the Orient into 

Rom. 13:5; I Pet. 2:13,14,17,rS. 
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which they had retreated, Rome was forced to separate itself from the 
emperors, after having been abandoned for two hundred years to the 
fiiry of the Lombards, and having been forced to seek the protection 
of the Franks Frangais]. 

Rome endured her sufferings for long before taking this extreme 
course, and only embraced it after the emperors had come to regard 
the capital of their empire as a land left to abandonment and exposed 
to invasion. 


6th Proposition 

Subjects have nothing to oppose to the violence of princes 
but respectful remonstrances, without mutiny and without 
murmuringSy together with prayers for their conversion 

When God wanted to deliver the Israelites from the tyranny of 
Pharaoh, he did not permit them to proceed by mere de facto means 
against a king whose inhumanity to them was unheard of. They asked 
with respect, its just complaints by permitted means. Pharaoh, 
desert. 

We have seen that princes must listen to individuals: how much 
more then must they listen to a whole people, which brings to them, 
with respect, its just complaints by permitted means. Pharoah, 
hardened and tyrannical as he was, at least took care to listen to the 
Israelites. He listened to Moses and Aaron,He received in audience 
“the officers of the children of Israel, who came to complain to him 
with loud cries, saying: Why dealest thou so with thy servants?”^® 

Let it then be permitted to an oppressed people to have recourse to 
the prince through his magistrates and by legitimate paths: but let it 
always be with respect. 

Remonstrances which are full of bitterness and murmuring are the 
beginning of a sedition which must not be suffered. Thus the 
Israelites murmured against Moses, and never offered him a quiet 
remonstrance.^'^ 

Moses never ceased to listen to them, to soften them, to pray for 
them, and gave a memorable example of the goodness that princes 
must exercise toward their peoples; but God, to establish order, 
visited great punishments on these seditious people. 

When I say that these remonstrances must be respectful, I mean 

^^Exod. 5:45. Ibid., 15. Num. 11; 13; 14; 20; 21. 
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answered: “I have a defense: but in the prayers of the poor. These 
blind and lame men, these cripples and ancients, are stronger than the 
most courageous soldiers.See the forces of a bishop, see his army! 

He had other arms still: his patience, and the prayers which he 
made to God. “Since they call my action a tyranny,’’ he said* “I do 
have arms: I have the power to offer my body in sacrifice. We have our 
tyranny and our power. The power of a bishop is his weakness. 1 am 
strong when 1 am weak, a.s St, Paul said.”"*^ 

While awaiting the \iolencc with which the Church was threatened, 
the holy bishop was at the altar, asking of God with tears that no blood 
be spilled, or at least that God should be content with his. “I began,” 
he says, “to weep bitterly in offering the sacrifice: praying God to help 
us in such a way that no blood would be shed in the cause of the 
Church: or at least that no more than mine should be spilled, either 
among the people or even among the impious*”'^ 

God listened to such ardent prayers: the Church was victorious, 
and it cost the blood of no one, 

Only a little later, Justine and her son, abandoned by nearly 
everyone, had recourse to St. .^brose, and found faithfulness and 
zeal for their service only in this bishop, who had opposed their plans 
in the cause of God and of the Church. 

This is what respectful remonstrances can achieve: this is what 
prayers can achieve. Thus did Queen Esther: having conceived a plan 
to sway her husband Assuerius (who had resolved to sacrifice all the 
Jews to die vengeance of Aman), she said to Mordechai: “Go, and 
gather together all the Jews whom thou shalt find in Susan, and pray 
ye for me. Neither eat nor drink for three days and three nights: and I 
with my handmaids will fast in like manner, and then I will go in to the 
king, against the law, not being called, and expose myself to death and 
to danger. 

When she appeared before the king, “the burning eyes of this 
prince had shown the wrath of his heart . . . but God changed the 
king’s spirit into mildness, remembering the prayers of Esther and of 
the Jews,And the Jews were delivered through the queen. 

Thus when the prince of the apostles was made a prisoner by 
Herod, “the whole Church prayed for him without respite.And 

^ Ibid.. Epistl. XXI, 3 3, ^ ^ 

^ Ibid,, Episd. V. Esther 4:f6, 

**Fsthtr [5:10^11, ‘‘’Acts 12:5, 
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God sent his angel to deliver him. These are the aims of the Church: 
vows and persevering prayers. 

St Paul, a prisoner for Jesus Christ, had only this help and these 
arms. *^But withal prepare me also a lodging: For I hope that through 
your prayers I shall be given unto 

Indeed he left prison^ “and was delivered out of the mouth of the 
lion.”^‘ Thus he called Nero, the enemy not just of Christians, but of 
the whole human race. 

If God does not listen to the prayers of his faithful, if in order to 
test and to punish his children he permits persecution to warm against 
them, they must then remember that Jesus Christ has sent them “as 
sheep in the midst of wolves.”^^ 

There is a doctrine which is truly holy, truly worthy of Jesus Christ 
and of his disciples. 


Article m 

Two difficulties drawn from Scripture: David 

and the Maccabees 


I St Proposition 

The conduct of David does not favor rebellwn 

David, persecuted by Saul, did not content himself with taking flight: 
rather “he assembled his brothers and his relatives, and all that were 
in distress and oppressed with debt, and under affliction of mind; and 
he became their prince, and there were with him about four hundred 
men.”> 

He remained in thus condition in Judah, armed against Saul who 
had declared him his enemy, and who pursued him as such with all 
the forces of Israel.^ 

Finally he retired into the kingdom of Achis, King of the 
Philistines, with whom he treated, and obtained the city of Siceleg.^ 

Achis so regarded David as the sworn enemy of the Israelites, that 

’“Philem. 22. a Tim. 4:17. 

I Kings 22:1-2, ^ [bid, 6-7; 24:2^3; 26:1-4. ^ i7:6. 
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Philistines to pieces; he took their baggage-trains and their loot; he 
saved the people of Ceik/*" 

^‘And the men that were with David, who opposed his plans, said to 
him: Behold we are in fear here in Judaea; how much more if we go to 
Ceila against the bands of the Philistines?^’*^ But David’s zeal 
prevailed over their fear. 

It is thus that, though hounded to excess, he never lost the desire to 
serve his prince and his country. 

It is true that in the end he went over to Achis, and treated with 
him. But though he had the dexterity to persuade this prince that he 
would go against the jews,*^ in fact he took nothing except from the 
Amaledtes and from other enemies of the people of God. 

As for the city which King Achis gave him, he incorporated it into 
the kingdom of Judah;and the treaty which he made with the enemy 
profited his country. 

If, in order not to defy Achis, he followed him when he marched 
against Saul; if for the same reason he claimed to withdraw only 
regretfully, this was simply the same dexterity which had [earlier] 
saved his life. 

One must hold it as certain that, in this last encounter, he would no 
more have been able to fight against his own people, than he had done 
hitherto. He was at the back of the camp with the King of the 
Philistines,*^ to whom it seemed that the custom of these peoples 
forbad them to risk themselves, 

To know what he would have done in the melee, if combat had 
actually reached King Achis — this is what one cannot guess. These 
great men, abandoned to divine Providence, learn at the last moment 
what they are to do; and after pushing human prudence as far as it can 
go, they find, when they have reached its limit, a divine aid which, 
against all hope, extricates them from difficulties in which it seems 
they must be inevitably shrouded. 


2nd Proposition 

The wars of tke Maccabees do not authorize rebellion 

After being conquered by the Assyrians, the Jews were subject in turn 
to the power of the Persians, of Alexander the Great and finally of the 
kings of Syria. 
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They remained in this condition for about three hundred and hftj' 
years, and for one hundred and fifty of these they accepted the kings 
of Syria, until the persecution of Antiochus IV Epiphanes caused 
them to take up arms against him under the leadership of the Mac¬ 
cabees, For a long time they made war, during the course of which 
they treated with the Romans and Greeks against the kings of Syria, 
their legitimate lords, whose yoke they finally overthrew and 
established princes of their own nation. 

Here is a manifest rebellion: if it is not, this instance would seem to 
show that a tyrannical government, and above all a violent persecution 
for the sake of tme religion, exempts a people from the obedience 
they owe to their princes. 

It is not to be doubted that the war of the Maccabees was just, for 
God himself approved it: but if we examine the actual circumstances 
of the event, we see that this example does not sanction later revolts 
for religious motives. 

The true religion until the coming of the Messiah was to be 
preserved in the race of Abraham and by succession through the 
blood line. 

It was to be preserved in Judaea, in Jerusalem, in the Temple, the 
place chosen by God for the offering of sacrifices and for rites not 
permitted anywhere else. 

The very essence of this religion thus required that the children of 
Abraham should continue for ever, and in the land given to their 
fathers, to live there according to the law of Moses, the observances of 
which had been freely allowed by the kings of Persia and the other 
rulers down to the time of Andochus. 

Tlus family of Abraham Living in the Holy Land were to be 
removed from there only once, at the express command of God, but 
not into eternal banishment. 

On the contrary, the prophet Jeremiah who had bmu^t the people 
the commandment to go to Babylon,’^ where it was God’s will that 
they shonld suffer the pain due their crimes, at the same time pro¬ 
mised that after three score years and ten of captivity they would be 
reestablished in their own land, there to observe the law of Moses as 
before, and to practice their religion as usual in the rebuilt Temple in 
Jerusalem.’^ 

The people thus reestablished were to live there until the coming of 

'*Jer. 21:7-9. 

Jer. 25:13; 27:11-^13; 29 :eo-i+; 30:3. 
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Christ; it which time God would cause a new people to arise, no 
longer of the race of Abraham, but of all the nations of the world, and 
would scatter the Jews unfaithful to their Messiah in captivity 
throughout the world. 

But before this the Messiah was to be bom of this people, and was 
to begin among the Jews in Jerusalem that Church which was to fill 
the whole universe. This great mystery of religion is attested by all the 
prophets, and it is not the place here to rehearse all the passages 
[where they do so]. 

On this basis, it may be seen that by the extinction of the race of 
Abraham, or by their expulsion from their country at the time of the 
kings of Syria, religion would be betrayed and the worship of God 
destroyed. 

It only remains now to examine Antiochus" intentions. 

He commanded that the Jews should forsake their law to live after 
the manner of the Gentiles, sacrificing to the same idols and giving up 
their temple, which he desecrated by erecting the statue of Olympian 
Zeus on the altar of God.'® 

He decreed the punishment of death for those who disobeyed.’’ 

This he carried out: all Judaea ran with the blood of its sons.^ 

He assembled all his forces “to destroy the Israelites and the 
remains of Jerusalem, and to wipe out from Judaea the memory of the 
people of God, there to establish strangers, and to parcel out the land 
by lot.’’^' 

He had resolved to sell to the Gentiles all who escaped death; and 
the merchants of the neighboring peoples flocked with money to buy 
them.^^ 

It was in this desperate extremity that Judas Maccabaeus took up 
arms with his brothers and what remained of the Jewish people. When 
they saw the pitiless king directing all his power to “the total ruin of 
the nation, they said to one another: *let us not suffer our people to be 
destroyed, but let us fight for our country and our religion, lest it 
perish with us.' 

If subjects owe nothing further to a king who abdicates his kingship 
and completely gives up the government, what are we to think of a 
ruler who would plan to spiU the blood of all his subjects and then, 

I Macc, 1:43^57, '’Ibid,, 52, 

^ Ibid., 60-64; ^ Miicc. 6:8-10. t Macc. 3:35-36. 
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Article ii 

On religion, inasmuch as it is the good of 
nations and of civil society 


I St Proposition 

In the ignorance and corruption of mankind^ a fern 
principles of reli^on have always been preserved 

It is true that St. Paul, speaking to the peoples of Lycaonia, said “that 
God had let all the nations proceed in their own paths,as if he had 
abandoned them entirely to themselves and to their own thoughts 
regarding the worship of God, leaving them no guiding principle. He 
adds, however, in the same place, “that he did not allow himself to go 
without witness, lavishing gifts from heaven, giving rain and weather 
proper for bearing fruit, hliing our hearts with fitting nourishment 
and joy.”^ This he would not have told these ignorant people, if 
despite their barbarism, they had retained no idea of divine power and 
goodness. 

These barbarians also demonstrate a knowledge of the deity, to 
whom they wished to make sacrifice.^ And this kind of tradition of 
divinity and sacrifice, and the worship established to recognize it, is 
found from the earliest times so universally among nations possessing 
some form of organization, that it can only have come from Noah and 
his descendants. 

Thus^ althou^ the same St. Paul, speaking to the Gentiles con¬ 
verted to the faith, told them “that they were previously without God 
in this world, he does not mean that they were absolutely without a 
deity, since elsewhere he reproaches the Gentiles for “allowing them¬ 
selves to be drawn to the worship of deaf and dumb idols. 

If, then, he also reproaches the Athenians^ for their times of 
ignorance, when they lived without knowledge of God, it is simply to 
tcU them that they had only a confused knowledge of God, riddled 
with error, although they were not entirely destitute of the knowledge 

‘Acis 14:15. =Ibid., j 6, its-ii. 

'♦Eph. a:i2. ^ 1 Cor. u;a, ^ Acts 17:30, 
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of Godt $inc€ they adored him unknowingly/ and in their ignorance 
paid him some sort of worship, 

Similar ideas of the deity are found throughout the world, from 
ancient tunes/ this is why there is no race without religion, at least 
among those which are not absolutely barbaric, without civility and 
without polity. 


2nd Proposition 

There mas something solid and inviolable about the 
religious ideas these people had 

“For cross to the island of Cethim, said Jeremiah, or send to Cedar 
(the most distant countries of the East and the West): carefully con¬ 
sider what is happening there, and see if a single of these nations has 
changed its gods, even though they are not gods,”^ These principles 
of religion were therefore reputed to be inviolable; and it is also for 
this reason that it has been so difficult to convert these nations, 

3rd Proposition 

These principles of religion, although turned to idolatry 
and error, sufficed to establish a stable state and 

government 

Otherwise, it would follow that there would be no genuine and 
legitimate authority outside the true religion and the true Church. 
This is contrary to all the passages where it has been seen that the 
government of empires, although idolatrous and infidel, was holy, 
sacred, ordained by God and binding in conscience. 

The sanctity of the oath, recognized hj' all nations, proves the 
truthfulness of our proposal. 

St. Paul observes two things in the sanctity of the oath.'“ One, that 
something greater than oneself is sworn by. The other is that some¬ 
thing immutable is sworn by. From this the same aposde concluded 
“that the oath creates the final strengthening among men, the last and 
final decision ofaffairs/*‘^ 

A third condition must still be added: that one swears by a power 

^ Ibid., 33. ® Cicero. De mUttra Jeorutn n.iv.ia. 

^Jer. 1:10-11. *“Heb. 6:15,16-18. 

" Ibid., 16. 
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which penetrates the most secret of consciences; it cannot be 
deceived, nor can the punishment for perjury be avoided. 

This being admitted, and the oath being established among all 
nations, this religion simultaneously establishes the greatest possible 
security among men, who assure one another by what they iudge most 
sovereign, most stable, and which alone makes itself felt by 
conscience. 

This is why it has been established that in two cases where human 
iustice is impotent " one being when it is necessary to negotiate 
between two equal powers which have nothing above them, and the 
other being when it is necessary to judge hidden things and the only 
witness or arbitrator is conscience - the only way to make matters 
certain is by the sanctity of the oath. 

For this it is not absolutely necessary to swear by the true God: it is 
enough that each swear by the God he recognizes. Thus, as St, 
Augustine remarks,’^ treaties with barbarians were strengthened by 
oaths to their gods: jfurathtie BaT^arim, The Father proves this by the 
oath that strengthened the peace treaty between Jacob and Laban, 
each swearing by his God: Jacob by the true God, “who had been 
feared and revered by his father Isaac. The idolatrous Laban swore 
by his own gods, as it will seem to those who well understand it. 

It is thus that religion, true or false, establishes good faith between 
men; for although it is an impiety for an idolater to swear by false 
gods, there is nothing blasphemous about the good faith of an oath 
that strengthens a treaty: on the contrary, it is in itself sacred and holy, 
as the same doctor teaches in the same place. That is why God has 
not failed to be the avenger of false oaths among inlidels, because 
even though oaths to false gods are an abomination before him, he is 
no less the protector of good faith, which it is hoped will be 
established by this means. 

We have seen that natrons which do not know the true God have 
not faded to strengthen their laws through the oracles of thdr gods, 
seeking to establish justice and authority, that is to say tranquillity and 
peace, by the most sacred means to be found among men. 

By this they maintained that their laws and their magistrates 
became sacred and holy. And even God did not disdain punishing the 
blasphemy of peoples which profaned the temples they believed to be 

St. AugustiAiC;, Epist, XLVII ad 2. 

'^Gen. 31:53. 
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holy and the religions they believed to be genuine, because he judges 
each by his conscience. 

If it were asked what must be said of a state where public authority 
was established Mithout religion, it would be clear from the beginning 
that chimerical questions need not be answered. Such states never 
existed. Peoples without religion are, at the same time, without 
organization, without genuine subordination, and are entirely primi¬ 
tive. Men who are not bound in conscience cannot protect one 
another. In empires where the histories report that scholars and 
magistrates despise religion, and have no god in their hearts, the 
people are driven by other principles, and they have public worship. 

If, nevertheless, some [states] were to be found where the govern* 
ment was established without any religion — though these do not exist 
and it seems cannot exist - the good of society would have to be 
preserved as much as possible. This state would be better than 
absolute anarchy, which is a state of war of all against all. 


4th Proposition 

Because the true religion is founded upon sure principles, 
it makes state constitutions more stable and solid 

Although it is true that false religions, since they possess elements 
which are good and true (through their recognition of a deity to whom 
human affairs are subject), could be absolutely sufficient for the 
constitution of states, they nevertheless always leave doubt and 
uncertainty in the heart of conscience, which does not allow the 
establishment of a perfect stability. 

One is ashamed in one’s heart of the fables of which false religions 
are composed, and of what one sees in the writings of the pagan sages. 
If the only evil were vrarshlping dumb and unfeeling objects, such as 
stars, the earth and the elements, or believing the deity representable, 
attaching virtue to wood, stone, and metal, and worshiping idols, that 
is to say the work of one’s hands, it is so senseless and so low that one 
cannot help but blush inside. This is why the pagan sages believed 
none of it, although externally they conformed to popular customs, for 
which St. Paul reproached them.*'^ 

Herein lies irreligion; and atheism takes root easily in such reli- 

Rom. 1:20. 
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gions, as is shown by the example of the Epicureans, with whom St. 
Paul argued 

This sect acknowledged gods only in speech and out of prudence, 
to spare themselves horn hatred and public punishment. But 
everyone knew, moreover, that the gods which the Epicureans 
acknowledged, uncaring in human matters, powerless and without 
providence, did no good and in no way supported public faith. Never¬ 
theless they were tolerated, even though at base their deism was a true 
atheism, and though their doctrine which flattered the senses, won a 
public advantage among those who pride themselves on cleverness. 

The Stoics, who opposed them, and with whom St, Paul also 
argued,**^ did not have an opinion which was more favorable to the 
deity, since they made a god of their sage, and even preferred him to 
Jupiter, 

Thus, false religions had nothing that could endure. Also, they are 
made up only of blind zeal, seditious, turbulent, selfish, full of 
ignorance, confused and without order or reason, as seen in the 
confused and tumultuous congregation of the Ephesians, and in the 
senseless outcries in favor of their great Diana.This is far removed 
from the proper order and reasonable stability which constitutes 
states; it is, however, the inevitable result of error. The solid founda¬ 
tion of states must be sought, then, in truth, which is the mother of 
peace; and truth is only to be found in the true religion. 


Ankle III 

That the true religion is known through 
perceptible marks 


I St Proposition 

The manifest mark is its antiquity 

“Remember the old days: think of all the particular generations. Ask 
your father, and he shall tell you,”’ It is the witness Moses bore to all 

Acts 17:18. '*• Ibid., iS. ” Acts 19:24,18,34. ‘ l>ut. 32:7. 
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the people in this last canticle which he left to them as the summai^ 
and eternal memorial of his instruction. From this he concluded: “Is 
it not God who is your father, who has possessed you, who has made 
you, who has created you?”^ It is upon this that he founds religion.^ 
Solomon says the same thing: “Do not go beyond the limits your 
fathers have established.”'* Change nothing, invent nothing. 

Jeremiah still acknowledged this great character in religion, to 
destroy the novelties the people were introducing. “Hold to the great 
paths,” he said, “and inform yourselves of ancient ways, and which is 
the good way. March to it, and you shall find the solace and rc\iva] of 
your souls. 

All of this means that, from whatever perspective religion is 
examined, at any time, one will alwaj's see one’s ancestors, and even 
one’s father, before himself. One will always find established 
boundaries, which it is not permitted to go beyond. One will always 
see the beaten path before himself, in which one never goes astray. 

The aposdes gave the Christian Church the same character. “O 
Timothy (O man of God, O pastor, O preacher, whoever you may be, 
and from whatever time), protect the trust which has been imparted to 
you (something which has been left to you, which you will always find 
completely established in the Church), avoiding profane novelties in 
speech.” The apostle repeats this twice.^ 

The means for this, which the apostles left to the Church, is this, 
which St. Paul points out to the same Timothy: “My son, strengthen 
yourself through the grace that is in Jesus Christ. And what you have 
heard from me in the presence of several witnesses, leave it behind 
and entrust it to the faithful men capable of telling it to others.’’^ 
Jesus Christ had proposed the same means, and had rendered it 
eternal by telling his apostles, and through them their successors, 
according to the ministry he entrusted to them: “Go, teach, baptize; I 
am with you, every day (unceasingly), to the end of time,”® because he 
promises that there will never be a break in the succession of the 
outside ministry. This is further confirmed by this statement: "You 
are Peter, and on this rock 1 shall build my Church, and the gates of 
Hell shall not prevail against it.”’ From this it follows that, whatever 
the time or the state, a solid Church witi always be found. Jesus Christ 

^ Ibid., 7. ^ Ibid., 6. *Prov. 22:28. ^Jer. 6:16. 

^ I Tim. 6:20; 2 Tim. 6:j6. ^ 2 Tim, 2:1-2. 

* Matt. 18:19-20. ** Man. t6:i8. 
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shall always be with his pastors^ and consequently the right doctrine 
will always be established and passed from hand to hand. Because of 
this, one will say at all times: 1 believe in the Catholic Church. And 
always with St. Paul: “If someone tells you, and gives you as the 
gospel something other than what you have received, let him be 
anathematized.’*^^ 

On this basis, in whatever state and at whatever time after Jesus 
Christ one finds oneself, one will always possess the truth, going 
forward in the path beaten by our fathers, revering the boundaries 
they have established, and questioning them about what they 
believed. By this means, step by step, one will find the same Jesus 
Christ. Having found him, one will still ask his father, and one will 
discover that he believed in the same God, and awaited the coming of 
the same Christ, without the occurrence of other changes between 
yesterday and today, if not that of waiting yesterday, that which today 
one believes has come. This makes the apostle say: “God whom I 
serve, according to the faith left to me by my ancestors/*** And 
speaking to Timothy: “Remember the faith which is in you, without 
lies and which first resided (as in a permanent place and in an 
ordinaiy residence) in your grandfather and in your mother 
Eunice,”*^ And yet more generally: “Jesus Christ was yesterday, and 
today he is for all dme." From this the same apostle concluded; “Do 
not let yourself be carried away by changeable and foreign 
doctrines.”*^ 

By this means, after the succession of the Church which has its 
beginning in the aposdes and in Jesus Christ, you come to that of the 
law and its pontiffs, which have their beginning in Moses and Aaron, 
It is there that Moses teaches us to further question our fathers; and 
one finds that they worshiped the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
who worshiped that of Melchiscdech, who worshiped that of Sem and 
Noah, who worshiped that of Adam - when the memory of him was 
recent, the tradition entirely new, worship very well established and 
well known. In this way, at whatever given time, going back step by 
step, one comes to Adam and the beginning of the universe by a 
manifest series. 


Gal. 1:9. " 2 Tim. 1:3. 

5. 13:8^. 
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2nd Proposition 

The manifest mark of all false religions is their innovation 

To confound the idolatry of the kings of Judah, even in the darkest 
dmes - that of Achaz, Manasses, Amon, Joachaz, and his children, up 
to the last king, who was Sedecias - one need only say to them, with 
Moses; "Question your father, ask your ancestors.And without 
having recourse to them and going back to the origin of forgotten 
stones, they only needed to be told; Ask Josiah, who is of recent 
memoiy; ask Ezechias, ask Manasses himself, whose deviations were 
the most extreme, and remember the penitence by which God made 
him return to the worship of his father, Ezechias. Before Ezechias and 
the dme of Achaz, ask Ozias his father, his grandfather Joatham, and 
his great-grandfather Arnasias. Ask Josaphat, ask Asa: see which 
religion they practiced. To confound Abiam and his father Roboam, 
son of Solomon, who went astray at the end, make them ask Solomon: 
if they object to his final actions, remind them of his earlier ones, 
when the wisdom of God was in him so visibly. Show them David, 
and Samuel, who anointed him, and Eli, under whom Samuel devel¬ 
oped; and step by step all the judges up to Joshua, and immediately 
before Joshua, Moses himself. But Moses sends you back to your 
ancestors, and shows you only patriarchs, the memory of whom was 
new until Abraham, and the others we have mentioned. 

It is true that in this succession there have often been poor exam¬ 
ples: and this is why it is said of certain kings that they committed evil 
before the Lord, like Joachim and his successors; "This one commit¬ 
ted evil before the Lord, as his fathers did.”'^ And generally of the 
entire people: “They committed evil like their fathers, who did not 
want to obey the Lord.”^'’ However, through the succession of bad 
examples that one often received from one's recent fathers, it was 
always easy to disentangle those who kept the faith of the old fathers 
and those who abandoned it. Because of this, it was still said; “Ask 
your ancestors and the God of your fathers/' 


^^Ekuc. 32:7. *^4 Kings 23:32,37, 4 Kings 17:14, 
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3rd Proposition 

The sequence of the priesthood makes this mark perceptible 

The succession of the priesthood also marked the sequence of reli¬ 
gion* The blood of Levi, once consecrated to this office^ never stop¬ 
ped providing the temple and the altar with ministers. Aaron and his 
sons, descended from Levi, have always produced pontiffs and 
priests, and never was the succession of the priesthood interrupted in 
the smallest measure. And among the priests there were always some 
who preserved true worship, true sacrifices and the whole religion 
established by God throu^ Moses. Witness “the priests, children of 
Zadok, who always preserved the ceremonies of my sanctuary, said 
the Lord, while the children of Israel and even those of Levi went 
astray.”'^ 

Everything that was sung in the Temple, the Psalms of David, and 
the others that the endre people knew by heart, the very Temple, the 
very altar, Passover, circumcision, and all the other legal observances, 
were witnessed by travelers. Everything called to mind David, Moses, 
Abraham, God, creator of all things, and always, step by step, such 
that one only needed to open one’s eyes to recognize the succession of 
religion, completely manifest in constant deeds, and widiout any 
obstruction, provided only that one wanted to see. 

The schism of Jeroboam had similar marks of innovation, for the 
memory of the Temple built by Solomon was still recent. It is no less 
obvious that Solomon had only followed the designs of his father. 
David had done nothing else but show, according to precepts so many 
times repeated by Moses, the place where die Lord wished to be 
served. 

Thus Jeroboam and the schismatics who followed him had only to 
ask their fathers, and even to remember, because they had seen with 
their own eyes, under Solomon, and under David, at a time when the 
whole people was united in a single worship and when all Israel 
agreed that it was in its pureness the worship established by Moses, 
whose orades were received by everyone. 

Jeroboam himself knew perfectly well that Ahias, the Lord’s pro¬ 
phet who had predicted that he would be king, served the God of his 
fathers and detested his golden calves. In his schism he continued to 

Ewk. 48:11. 
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consult him, and received harsh answers followed by a prompt 
effect/® It was well known to everyone that Jeroboam’s golden calves 
were erected only by pure policy {par une pure politi^ue]^ against the 
genuine maxims of religion, as it has been explained elsewhere. And 
finally, there was nothing more obvious than what Abia, son of 
Roboam, told the schisma.tics, to recall them to the unity of their 
brothers: ‘"God (who has always been our king) stiU possesses the 
realm through the children of David. It is true that you have a great 
people among you, and the golden calves your new gods which 
Jeroboam has made.”^** “But you have rejected the Lord's priests, the 
children of Aaron and the Levites” (whom you yourselves recognize 
with us, and to whom you well know God has given the priesthood 
through Moses), “and you have made yourselves priests, like the 
other peoples of the earth” (without succession, without God^s 
order). “The first to arrive is made a priest. For us, our Lord is God 
himself, whom we have not abandoned; and we continue to recognize 
the priests he has given us, who are the children of Aaron and the 
Levites, each in his station. Thus God is in our army with the priests 
he has established. Children of Israel, do not fight against the Lord, 
your God; that would be of no use to you.”^*’ To innovate in religion 
in such a manifest way was to fight openly against God, and to scorn 
all his monuments which still remained. 


4th Proposition 

ITiis mark of innovation is indelible 

Length of time did not erase this blemish. David and Solomon were 
still remembered, under whom all the tribes were united. Jeroboam, 
who had separated them, was no less distinctly remembered. Two or 
three hundred years after the schism, Ezechias still told them: “Chil¬ 
dren of Israel, return to the Lord, God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob."*^' They were told to return to him, as were those who had 
been separated from him. “[>0 not be, he continued, like your fathers 
and brothers who have withdrawn from the God of their fathers.”^^ 
They were taught to distinguish their recent fathers from the first 
fathers, from whom they had become separated. “Do not imitate your 
fathers, who have withdrawn from theirs. Follow the God of your 

3 Kings 14: iff. 2 Par. 13:8. ^ Ibid., 9, 10, 12. 

2 Par, 30:&. Ibid., 7. 
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fathers and return to the origin. Come to bis sanctuaiy, which he has 
sanctified for all It was not for a while that David and 

Solomon had built the Temple in execution of Moses' law* "Serve, 
then, the God of your fathers,” the God of Solomon and David, who 
was uncontestably the God of Moses and Abraham* 

The character of the schism lay in breaking this chain* This mark 
of innovation follows the schismatics from generation to generation, 
and a sin of this nature can never be erased. 


5 th Proposition 

The same mark is given in order to recognize the 
schismatics separated from the Christian Church 

This is what has happened to those who have created new sects in 
religion, as much among Christians as among Jews. The apostle St* 
Jude characterized them as "separating themselves”:^'* and he 
expressly indicated that that was the common instruction which all the 
aposdes had left to the Churches, “For you,” he says, “my well- 
beloved, remember the words of the aposdes' prediction: that 
deceivers would come lately, who would walk in their blasphemies 
according to their desires* In order to know them without diffi¬ 
culty, here is their mark: “It is they, he adds, who divide themselves.” 
It is an indelible blemish \tache\\ and the aposdes, who feared the 
seduction of the faithful by these deceivers, agreed to give them this 
perceptible character. They shall break with everyone; they shall 
renounce the religion they find established, they will separate them¬ 
selves from it. They always have this sign of innovation on their brow, 
according to the aposdes' prediction. 

No heresy has escaped it, no matter what it may have done* Arians, 
Macedonians, Nestoiians, Pelagians, Eu^hians, all the others, in 
whatever century they may have appeared, near or far from us, carry 
in their name, which comes from that of their maker, the mark of their 
novelty. Jeroboam shall eternally be named, who broke off and made 
Israel sin. Schism is always known by its author. Time does not close 
the wound: and even if one looks only a little closely, the opening still 
seems fresh and bloody* 


^ Ibid., 8. ^“^Jude 19. Ibid*, 17-19. 
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Christ decided that there was no salvation for them unless they 
returned to the true line. 

8 th Proposition 

The schism V oripn is easily found 

The knowledge of the origin of that of the Samaritans depended upon 
certain well-known facts, such as the story of Jeroboam and the first 
separation of the ten tribes after the reign of David and Solomon, 
where the entire people was united. This beginning shall never be 
forgotten: one would sooner forget one*s mother and father than 
David and Solomon and Jeroboam; the latter had separated what the 
two others had preserved in the union which had always been kept 
before them. 

This evil cannot be redressed. After a hundred generations, one 
still finds the beginning, that is to say, the falseness of this religion. 
What makes this beginning and the date of the schism manifest in all 
the separated sects that are, or ever were, is that there is always a 
point where one is at a loss, where one can go back no further. It was 
not this way with the true people, to whom the succession of the 
preachers and Levites bore witness: everything spoke for them, the 
Temple itself and the holy city, which they possessed for all times. 
But, on the contraiy, the schismatics of Samaria could never establish 
their succession, nor return to the source, nor consequently erase the 
mark of breaking apart. This is why the Son of God pronounces 
against them the condemnation we have heard. 

All schisms have ±e same mairk. Although the priesthood or the 
Christian ministiy does not follow the bloodtine [la trace du sang\^ like 
that of the ancient people, the succession is no less assured. The 
pontiffs, or the bishops of Christianity, follow one another without 
interruption in the sees, or in doctrine; but the innovator, who 
changes the doctrine of his predecessor, will be noticed because of his 
innovation. Catechisms, rituals, prayer-books, the very temples and 
the altars, where his predecessor and he himself served God before 
innovating, shall bear witness against him. This is what made Christ 
say: "*You worship what you do not know.”^^ You do not know the 
origin, neither of religion nor of the alliance. “As for us (for the Jews 


^‘John 4;ai. 
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among whom 1 count myselOt we worship what we know.” We know 
its origin, back to Moses and Abraham: and salvation is only for us. 


9th Proposition 

A prince should use his authority to destroy false religions 

in his state 

Thus Asa, thus Ezechias, thus Josiah reduced the idols their people 
worshiped to rubble.'*^ It was of no importance to them that they were 
established by kings. They knocked down their temples and altars; 
they broke their vessels which served tdolatiy'; they burned their 
sacred woods; they exterminated their priests and soothsayers; and 
they purged the earth of all these impurities.^^ Their zeal did not 
spare the niost majestic people, or those who were closest to them, 
nor the most venerable things, which the people misused through 
false worship. From his mother Maacha, daughter of Absalom, Asa 
took away the dignity’ she aspired to give herself by presiding at the 
worship of an infamous god; and, to punish her for her blasphemy^ he 
was compelled to strip her of the mark of royalty.^^ The bronze 
serpent, which Moses had erected in the desert by God’s order, was 
religiously kept. This serpent, which was a prefiguring of Jesus 
ChrisP^ and a monument of the miracles that God had brought about 
by this statue,was precious to die entire people. But Ezechias did 
not fail to take it to pieces,and he gave it a scornful name, because 
the people had made an idol of it and burned incense to it, Jehu is 
praised by God for putting the false prophets of Baal to death, who 
seduced the people, without allowing a single one to escape:^® and in 
this he was only imitating the zeal of Elia.^^ Nabuchodonosor 
published an edict throughout his empire in which he recognized the 
glory of the God of Israel, and mercilessly condemned to death those 
who blasphemed his name.*® 


3 Kings 15:11-13; 4 Kings 13:4^ 23:5^. 
z Par. 14:2-5; 15:8; 34:ifF. 

” 3 Kings 15:2,13; 2 Par. 15:16. 

John 3:14, ^Num. 31:9, 

4 Kings 18:4. Ibid., 10:35,26,30. 

3 Kings 18:40. ^ Dan. 3:96,98; 4:4^.,34, 
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10th Proposition 

One may employ strictness against those who observe false 
religions: but gentleness is preferable 

“A prince is God’s minister. It is not in vain that he carries the sword: 
whoever does evil should fear him as the avenger of his crime.”'*^ He 
is the protector of public tranquillity, which rests on religion. He must 
support his throne, whose foundation is religion, as we have seen.'^^ 
Those who do not wish to put up with the prince’s use of strictness in 
religious matters, on the grounds that religion should be free, are in 
blasphemous error. Otherwise it would be necessary to allow, in all 
subjects and in the entire state, idolatry, Mahommedanism, Judaism, 
any false religion, blasphemy, even atheism: and the gravest crimes 
would be the least punished. 

However, it is only necessaiy in extreme cases to use severity - 
especially the most drastic forms, Abia was armed against the rebels 
and schismatics of Israel: but before hghting, he first made the chari- 
table invitation which we have seen/^ 

These schismatics were beaten down, and their realm destroyed 
under Ezechias and Josiah; and these princes were very jKiwerful. But 
without using force, Ezechias sent ambassadors throughout the entire 
realm, “from Bersabee to Dan, to invite them, in his name and in the 
name of the entire people, to Passover,"’^ which he prepared with 
royal magnificence* Nothing but compassion and gentleness are 
shown in the letters he addresses to them. “j\nd although those from 
Manasses, Ephraim, and Zebulon insultingly mocked this charitable 
invitation,” he did not make this an occasion to mistreat them, and he 
pitied them like the sick, 

not harden yourselves, he said, against the God of your 
fathers: surrender yourselves to the Lord, and come to his sanctuary, 
which he has sanctified for all time. Serve the God of your fathers, 
and his anger shall be divened from you. If you return to the Lord, 
your brothers and your children, whom the Assyrians hold captive, 
shall find mercy before their masters; and they shall return to this 
land: for the Lord is good, pitying, and clement; and he shall not turn 
away from you, if you return to 

Josiah settled for “knocking down the altar of Bethel, which 

Rom. 13:4. “^^Ibid.,+. 

a Par. 30:5. 
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Jeroboam had erected against God’s altar, and all ±e altars erected in 
the city of Samaria, and in the tribes of Manasses, Ephraim, and 
Simeon, up to NephtaU.”^ But he had only pit>^ for the children of 
Israel, and practiced no violence against them, thinking only to bring 
them gently to the fiod of their fathers, and making humble prayers 
be said for the remains of Israel and Judah, 

The Christian princes imitated these examples, blending severity' 
and condescension, according to the circnimstances. There are false 
religions which they believed they must banish from their states under 
penalty of death; but T want to show here only the behavior they 
practiced against schisms and heresies. They lormaliy banished their 
instigators, .^s for the sectarians, by pitying them as if they were ill 
they employed, above all things, gentle invitations to bring them back. 
The Emperor Consuntius, son of Constantine, had abundant alms 
brought TO the Donadsts, adding to them nothing but an exhortation 
to return to unity', from w'hich they had separated themselves by a 
clash and an outrageous insolence, \\kien ilie emperors saw that these 
stubborn people took advantage of their kindness, and became 
hardened in their error, they made penal laws, which consisted mainlj 
of considerable fines. They w'entso far as to strip them of the disposi¬ 
tion of their goods, and to make them intestate. The Church thanked 
them for these laws; but it still requested that capital punishment be 
avoided, a punishment which princes also ordered only in cases where 
sedition and sacrilege accompanied heresy. Such was the conduct of 
the fourth century. In other times, more severe punishments were 
employed: and that was primarily against sects w^hich a venomous 
hatred of the Church, a blasphemous clashing, a spirit of sedition and 
rebellion, carried to fury', violence, and sacrilege. 


nth Proposition 

To attract people to religion, a prince can do nothing more 
effective than set a good example 

“Just as the judge of people is, so are his ministers: just as the 
sovereign of a state is, so are its citizens. 

“From the age of eight, King Josiah followed in the footsteps of his 
father, David, turning neither to the left nor the right. At sixteen, and 

^ 4 Kings 2 . Par. 34:6. 

2 Par. 34:21, EceJus, 10:2, 
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in the eighth year of his reign, while he was sdll a child, he began to 
seek (with a particular care) the God of his father, David, At 
twenty, and in the twelfth year of his reign, he knocked down the 
idols, not only in his entire realm, but in the entire realm of Israel, 
which was part of the former domain of the house of David, although 
then subjugated by the Assyrians, 

^^In the eighteenth year of his reign, he renewed the aUiance 
between the entire people and God, standing on the step of the 
Temple, in view of the entire people, who solemnly swore to follow in 
all the Lord’s ways: and everyone acquiesced to this pact. He stripped 
all abominations from the face of the earth, and from all areas, then, 
not only from Judah, but also from Israel. And he saw to it that what 
remained of Israel (and the ten tribes as much as the others) served 
the Lord, their God, During all Josiah’s dayi^, they did not stray from 
God, the Lord of their lathers,”^ What force the example of virtue 
begun in childhood has in a king, when continued throughout the 
course of his life! 


12th Proposition 
A prince should study God's law 

"When the king is seated on the throne of his empire, he shall have 
the law of Deuteronomy (which is a summary of the whole of Moses’ 
law) described in a volume, of which he shall receive a copy from the 
priests of Levi’s race: and he shall keep it with him, and he shall read 
it every day of his life, so that he might learn to fear the Lord, his 
God, and to keep his word.”^‘ He should make God’s law the 
fundamental law of his realm. 

Here one sees two great precepts for kings. One, to receive God’s 
law from the hands of the Levites, in order that their copy be reliable, 
unaltered, and consistent with that which is read in the Temple. The 
other, to take the time to read what he can with attention. God does 
not order him to read much at once, but to make a habit of meditating 
upon it, and to count this holy reading among his fundamental con¬ 
cerns. Happy the prince who would thus read the Gospel; at the end 
he would find himself well recompensed for his effort. 

^ 4 Kingis 2 Par. 34:1-3. 4 Kings 22:3; 23:2!^ 

E>euL 17: 
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13th Proposition 
The prince is executor of God's lam 

This is why one of the main ceremonies of the anointing of the kings 
of Judah was to place God’s law in his hands, “They took the king’s 
son, and placed the diadem upon his forehead and God’s law in his 
bands; and the pontiff anointed him with his children and they cried: 
Long live the kingl”^^ Long may he live, using his power to serve 
God, who provides him with it, and may he put his hand to executing 
his law! 

This is what David ordains to him with these words: “Now, O 
kings, listen: teach yourselves, arbitrators of the earth: serve the Lord 
in fear.”®^ Serve him like all the others: for you are his subjects with 
all the others; but serve him as kings, says St. Augustine, by making 
your royal power serve his worship, and may your laws support his. 

Because of this, the taws of the Christian emperors, and in particu^ 
lar those of our former kings, Clovis, Charlemagne, as welt as of the 
others, are full of severe regulations against those who violate God’s 
law: and they were placed foremost, to serve as a foundation for 
political laws. We shall perhaps see this in greater detail. 


14th Proposition 

A prince should see to it that the people be instructed in 

God's lam 

In the third year of his reign, Josaphat dispatched the great men of 
the realm, and with them several Levites and two preachers: and they 
taught the people, carrying with them the book of the Lord’s law; and 
they went through all the cities of the realm of Judah, and they 
instructed the people.”^'* 

A prince should reign only for the good of the people, of whom he 
is the father and the judge. And, if God so expressly ordered the kings 
to write the law-book themselves, always to have an authentic copy 
with them, to read it each day of their life, as we have already noticed, 
then there is no doubt that this is primarily to make them capable of 
instructing their people, and to provide them with information about 
it, as did the vahant and pious King Josaphat. 

^^2 Par. 23:11. 2:10. 
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your tomb in peace, and jour eyes shall not see all the misfortune 1 
must bring: on this city and its inhabitants.”^^ Just recompense for this 
pious prince’s holy ardor, to hear God’s law, to be attentive to it, and 
to make it known to his people! 


Article rv 


Errors of men of the world and statesmen 
concerning the affairs and practices of 

religion 


I St Proposition 

False politics views reli^ous affairs with disdain; and no 
one worries about the sui^ects which are treated there, or 
about the persecution which those who follow it must 
suffer. This is the first error of the powers and statesmen 

of the world 

There is nothing more bizarre than the judgments of statesmen and 
polidcians concerning religious affairs. 

Most treat them as trifles and vain subtleties. The Jews brought St. 
Paul with an obstinate hatred “to the tribunal of Gallio, proconsul of 
Achaea, and told him that this man wanted God to be worshiped 
against what the law ordained.”^ They thought they had attracted his 
attention with such a serious accusation. “But Paul had no sooner 
opened his mouth (to defend himself) than the proconsul interrupted 
him, and said from his tribunal on high: If it were a question of some 
injustice or wrongful action, 1 would give you ail the time you wish. 
But as for questions of words and names, and disputes over your law, 
do what you please about it: I do not want to be the judge of these 
things,”^ He did not say: They are too elevated, and surpass my 
intelligence; he said that all this is only a dispute over words and vain 

4 Kings 22;iS-3o; 2. Par. 14:26-28. 

^ Acts 18:12-13. ^ Ibid., 14-15. 
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subtleties, unworthy of being brought to a serious (udgment and of 
occupying the time of a magistrate. 

The Jews, seeing how little the judge troubled himself with their 
indictments, and seemed to abandon Paul and his companion to their 
furor, “threw themselves on Sosthenes and beat him^^^ (with no 
respect for the tribunal of so great a magistrate); “and Gallio cared for 
none of these things.” All seemed to him to be trifles in these reli¬ 
gious disputes, and an imprudent ardor of people intoxicated by vain 
things. 


2nd Proposition 

Another error of the ^eat men of the iPorld about religion: 

they fear to go deeply into it 

Others seemed to take the matter more seriously. Felix, governor of 
Judaea, was very well informed about ibis faith, that is to say about 
Christianity/ This is why, when listening to Paul speak of justice 
(which magistrates were supposed to render so religiously), of the 
chastity that should have been guarded with such care and precaution 
(such harsh words to the worldly, who love only their pleasures), and 
of the judgment to come, where God would demand an account of all 
these things with an implacable severity—in order not to go too deeply 
into such disagreeable subjects, although he could not prevent him* 
self from being frightened about it, Felix told him: “That is enough 
about it for the moment; 1 shall call you at a more suitable time.”^ The 
objects which occupied him further dissipated these fears; avarice 
dominated him; and he only summoned Paul any longer “in the hope 
that he would give him money, leaving him captive for two years, 
nevertheless allowing all his friends to see 

3rd Proposition 

Another procedure of men of the world, who lake religion 
to be madness, without caring about justice, or preventing 

the persecution of innocence 

Festus, the new governor sent to replace Felix, was more or less of 
Gallio’s sentiment, if he did not push things yet further. King Agrippa 

^ Ibid,, 17. ‘♦Acts 14:22. ^Ibwl.,25. * Ibid.. 26, 
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and Queen Berenice, who kter became so famous from the passion 
that Titus had for her, greatly desired to hear St. Paul, and Festus 
wanted to give them this pleasure in an official assembly which was 
held expressly for this and with great pomp.^ “Besides, he told the 
king, 1 have found no evil in this man; but there were disputes 
between him and the Jews who brought him to me; about their 
superstitions, and about a certain Jesus who was dead, and of whom 
Paul assured that he was alive.”® These people, occupied with society' 
and with their greamess, treat religious affairs and eternal salvation in 
this way, without even deigning to learn facts as important and extra¬ 
ordinary as those which concerned the Son of God, for all that did 
nothing for their interests and their pleasures, or for social affairs, St. 
Paul had begun to speak, and when he began to get to the root of the 
question, Festus interrupted him;^ and without respect for the 
presence of the king and queen, and without waiting for their judg¬ 
ment and for that of the assembly, “he cried out loud: Paul, you are 
mad; too much study has twisted your mind,”^” 

From this one can see that however equitable Festus may have 
appeared toward St. Paul, when he agreed “that he did not find him 
criminal, and he could have been sent back if he had not appealed to 
the emperor,”there entered into this sentiment a secret scorn for 
the heart of the matter which Festus did not judge important enough 
to make it the subject of a judgment, or to merit the emperor’s 
knowledge of it. The only question he found here was to know what 
he would report to the emperor; “I do not know, he said, what to write 
to the master about it.”^^ And he was afraid that it might be believed 
that he sent him back news of entirely frivolous affairs. For to inform 
him of miracles or of Jesus Christ’s doctrine, or Paul’s, and to 
examine prophecies, which were the apostle’s strong point, or to 
speak seriously of the matter of eternal salvation, was out of the 
question. 

However, this equitable man, who did not want to condemn St. 
Paul, was not afraid of giving him up to his enemies. For instead of 
judging him at Caesarea, where eveiything was arranged for this, and 
sending him back right away, he proposed to transport him to 
Jerusalem, to please the Jews, who had plotted to kill him, either on 
the road or else in Jerusalem, where all the people were theirs. This 

^ActS25:iS. ®Ibid., 19. ^ActsiiiifT. 

Ibid., 24, Acts 25:18,25; 26:3a, Acts 25:26. 
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obligated St. Paul to tell Festus: “I have done no wrong to the Jews, as 
you know perfectly well; no one can give me up to them. I appeal to 
Caesar, and it is in his tribunal that I should be judged, 

Here, then, is eveiything that Festus found to be real and serious in 
this affair; to please the Jews, to satisfy the curiosity of Agrippa, and to 
resolve what had to be written to the emperor. When one wanted to 
go deeper, and examine the foundation, one was mad. 


4th Proposition 

Another error: human considerations dictate that those 
mho are well-versed in certain religious points do not dare 

speak about them 

Agrippa, who was a Jew, attached to his religion and well instructed in 
the prophecies, acted more seriously. St. Paul, who knew him, took 
him to witness about the facts he put forward concerning Jesus 
Christ, “And when Festus screamed at him that he was mad: No, no, 
he said, most excellent Festus, I am not mad: the king knows the truth 
of what I say, and 1 speak boldly before him. For all this has not 
happened in a comer, but before the eyes of the entire public.”’^ 
Then addressing himself to the king himself: “O king Agrippa, he 
said, do you not believe the prophets? 1 know you believe them.^*^^ St. 
Paul wanted to bind him to say in good faith what he knew of this 
subject before Festus and the Romans; and he owed this witness to 
pagans But he was merely evasive: and without saying anything about 
all the marvels that occurred in Judaea, and without even daring to 
testify what he believed about the prophecies which spoke so much of 
Christ, he simply responded to St. Paul in a jesting manner: “You 
very nearly persuade me to be a Christian,”^^ 

This is what the great men of the world, kings, and all the men of 
the world, thought about the great matter of their rime, which was that 
of Jesus Christ. No one wanted to know it, nor to go more deeply into 
it, nor to say what they knew about it. After that, who can be surprised 
that one finds so little about it in profane histories? 


Ibid., 9^11. Acis 26:24-26, Ibid., 27. '*Ibid., 2S. 
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5th Proposition 

The indifference of the worWs sages towards religion 

But there was nothing more marvctous then than the Athenians. For 
ali time, .Athens had been the seat of politeness, knowledge and wit: 
philosophers triumphed there; and since, being subjugated b\ the 
Romans, it had no longer to deal with war and peace, or affairs of 
state, it was entirely given over to curiosity: “Such that one thought of 
nothing else but sa>ing or hearing some novelty',’”^ especially on the 
subject of doctrine. St, Paul, having arrived there, found himself in 
the r,yceum with the Stoic and Epicurean philosophers, “I le discour- 
sed with them. Some of them said; ^Vllat does this speechifier mean? 
And the others: This is assuredly a man who has filled his head with 
new^ deities (or as they said), with new' demons.”'*^ They remembered 
that a similar accusation had been made among them against 
Socrates: and they still adhered to their old ideas. Whereupon they 
brought him to the Areopagus/'^ the most famous company of all 
Greece, and with no other intent than to satisfy the curiosity' of the 
Athenians, and a meeting of the senate was held expressly for this. 
Paul was li.stened to, as long as he recited the great principles of 
philosophy: and Greece was pleased to hear him ciie its poets so 
appropriately. But when he got to the main point, which was to 
announce to them that Jesus Christ was resurrected, and the miracles 
that God had performed to show that this Jesus Christ was he whom 
God had chosen to declare his volition to men, “some mocked 
PauFV^ the others, more courteous towards truth, but at base neither 
better disposed, nor less indifferetit, told him honestly: “We shall 
hear you another time on this subject And Paul departed thus from 
among them."’^’ Taken further, the matter would have become 
serious; it would have been truly necessary' to convert, and everyone 
wanted to think only of curiosity and of his pleasure. 

Jesus Christ was dealt with similarly, from the beginning. Herod, to 
whom Pilate had sent him, wanted to see only miracles; he hoped that 
God would have used his omnipotence to amuse him. Because he did 
not want to make a game for him of the works of his powerful hand, 
he scorned him, and sent him back with the white clothing he dressed 
him in.^^ 

Acts 27:21. ‘^Ibid.. iS, "’'Ibid., iQir 

32 . Ibtd„3i-33. 33;8,ti. 
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PiUte did no better. As Jesus had told him: "I was bom, and came 
into this world to bear witness of truth”profound words, by which 
he wanted to teach him to seek the truth of God, He rejoined; “And 
what is the truth? After which he got up and left without informing 
himself any further, as if he had said: The truth, you say? who knows? 
and why should we care to know it, this truth? Worldly people, and 
especially the great, scarcely worry about it: they take only business 
and pleasure to heart. 

We are not better than those of whom we have just spoken: and if 
we do not so openly scorn Jesus Christ and his doctrine, when it is 
necessary to come to the most serious pan of religion, that is to say 
practicing and sacrificing one^s ambition or one’s pleasure to God and 
to one’s salvation, we laugh secretly, to ourselves, at those who 
recommend it to us: and religion is no less a game to us than to the 
infidels, 


6th Proposition 

Horn politics finally came to persecute religion, with a 

manifest iniquity 

If religion had only been discoursed upon, like a curious subject, 
perhaps society would not have persecuted it; but since one saw that 
those who did not follow it were condemned, interests were mixed in 
with it. The Pharisees could not suffer their avarice being decried, 
nor the ruination of the domination over consciences which they 
usurped. Those who made idob, and the others who profited among 
the pagans from superstitious worship, animated the people. It was 
remembered “that Diana was the great goddess of the Ephesians, 
when it was seen that by decrying her, and the majesty of her temple, 
which eveiyone revered the great consideration and profit that it 

brought to private individuab and to the public, were beginning to dry 
up.“ 

Rome itself was angered when people wanted to deciy its gods, to 
whom it imagined that it owed its victories. The emperors were 
irritated because people no longer wanted to worship them. Roman 
policy decided that the ancient religion had to be adhered to, and that 
to suffer change was to expose it to min. They wanted to imagine 

18:37. Ibid., 38. « Acts 19:27-18. 2 ^ m., 25-26. 
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seditions, revolts, and civil wars in the establishment of Christianity - 
although experience showed that in fact [this] religion was established 
without persecutions having excited even a murmur from the 
Christians, [not to mention] activity or disobedience, however violent 
the persecutions may have been. But the proud and corrupted society 
did not want to let itself be convicted of ignorance and blindness, or to 
suffer a religion that changed the face of the earth* 


7th Proposition 

Feeble minds mock the piety of kings 

Michol, wife of Da\id, steeped in ostentation and pitiless toward her 
father, Saul, when she saw her husband the king entirely beside 
himself in front of the ark he had had brought to Zion with royal 
pomp, “scorned him in her heart* How wonderful it was, she said, to 
see the king of Israel with the servants, walking naked like a jug¬ 
gler Did he not make a fine character there? But David, although 
he loved her tenderly, answered her: “Long live the Lord, who has 
raised me rather than your father and his house: I shall humble myself 
even further than I have in front of him, and I shall be contemptible in 
my own eycs;^* and I glory in humbling myself, as you said, with the 
servants*'’^*^ 

This jesting spirit must not be allowed to dominate in courts, 
especially in women, even if they were to be queens, since it is this, on 
the contrary, which must be suppressed the most* God rewarded 
David^s piety, and punished Michol with eternal sterility. 


8th Proposition 

The seriousness of religion known by great kings. The 

example of David 

The ark was the symbol of God’s presence to the ancient people, 
though far inferior to that which we have in the Eucharist: however, 
E>avid’s devotion to the ark was immense* When he had it transported 
to Zion, he made great liberalities to the people in honor of such a 
solemn day, “Victims were sacrificed (the entire length of the path by 
which the ark passed)* They marched to the sound of trumpets, 

^^2King5 6:M. “ibid., 21. ” Ibid., 22. ^“21^11^x6:23. 
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drums, oboes, and every kind of musical instrument.” The king, 
stripped of the royal garb which he did not dare wear before God, 
''and dressed simply in a linen tunic, followed with the entire people 
and his captains, in great joy, playing his lyre, and dancing with all his 
might, beside himself as he was.”^^ They were ceremonies which the 
time justified. 

On a more doleful occasion, when in punishment of his sin he fled 
from Absalom, we have seen that the ark was brought to him as the 
only thing that could give him consolation. But he did not deem 
himself worthy of seeing it in the state he was in, where God treated 
him as a sinner. “Ah, he cried, if I find favor from the Lord (after 
these days of punishment), he shall show it to me one day in his 
tabernacle.That was the dearest object of his wishes. And during 
the time of Saul, banished from his country and from the holy assem¬ 
bly of God's people, he sighed only for the ark. A great example to 
make known what one should feel in the presence of the Eucharist, of 
which the ark was only an imperfect pre-figuring. 


9th Proposition 

A prince should fear three types offalse piety: firstly, 
external piety and piety out of prudence 

Two reasons should make a prince fearful of giving too much to 
external appearances in practices of piety. The first, because he is a 
public figure \personnagf\: since he is artificially made and non¬ 
natural, he should be careful, by the great consideration he must have 
for the public, which has its eyes fixed on him. Secondly, because 
piety is in fact useful in establishing domination, so that unbeknownst 
to him, a prince could get used to seeing it in this way. Thus Saul said 
to Samuel, who abandoned him and no longer wanted to attend God's 
sanctuaiy with him before all the people: “I have done badly; but 
honor me before Israel and before my people's senators, and return 
with me to worship the Lord, your God.”^^ He no longer wanted to 
call him his own; and caring little about religion, he thought no longer 
of anything but keeping up appearances out of policy. 

Thus the kings of Israel sometimes showed themselves to be pious 
against Baal and his idols. But they were very careful not to destroy 

[bid, i3ff, II Kings 15:^5, ^^1 Kings 15130. 
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this newhom King of the Jews with the Magi. He called together the 
ecclesiastical council^ like a man who wanted nothing else but to be 
enlightened about the prophecies; but all this hid the dark design of 
assassinating the Savior, whose title of King of the Jews was odious to 
his ambition, although the way in which he wanted to appear to men 
showed weU enough that his realm was not of this world. 


10th Proposition 

The second kind of false piety: forced or selfish piety 

Such was Holofemcs’, when he told Judith: “Your God shall be my 
God, if he does what you promise for that is to say, [gives] so 

many victories. The ambitious will worship whomever you please, as 
long as their ambition is satisfied. 

“Herod feared St. John, who took him over (with an invincible 
strength): for he knew that he was a holy and just man; and he did 
several things on his advice, which he gladly heard.”*^ For we have 
seen that these politicians sometimes want to satisfy upright people. 
But all this was nothing but artifice or superstitious terror, since he 
feared St. John so much, that after cutting off his head he was still 
afraid that he would be raised from the dead to torment him.'^* 

Listen to an Antiochus, that proud King of Syria. “It is just, he 
said, to be subject to God, and that a mortal should not endeavor to be 
his equal." And he spoke only of the Athenians being equalled by the 
Jews (whom he did not judge worthy of being only a bunaUground) 
and of freeing Jerusalem, which he had so cruelly oppressed, of 
showering with gifts the Temple he had stripped: and finally of 
making himself a Jew/^ But it was because he felt the hand of God, 
which he imagined he could avoid by all these vain promises. God 
scorned his forced penitence: “and this wicked one asked for the 
mercy he did not deserve. 

Galerius Miudmianus and Maximinus, the two cruellest per¬ 
secutors of the Christian Church, died with an equally forced and 
vain admission of their errorand before surrendering them to 
capital punishment, God had them make honorable amends to his 
people, whom they had tyrannized for so long. 

^Jth. '’^M4rt6:20. Ibid., i6. i Macc. 9:12-17. ^^Ibid., 13. 
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nth Proposition 

Tke third kind of fahe piety: piety which is misguided 

“Go, and put the wicked people of Amalec to the sword, and spare 
none of this blasphemous nation, which 1 have given over to 
vengeance, said the Lord to Sauk And this prince saved from the 
booty the ewes and the oxen, to sacrifice them to the Lord. But 
Samuel told him; Is it victims or sacrifices that the Lord asks, or 
obedience to his voice? Obedience is better than sacrifice, and it is 
better to obey than to offer the fat of rams; for to disobey is like 
someone consulting soothsayers; and not to submit is the crime of 
idolatry 

The sentence came from above: “God has rejected you, said 
Samuel, and you shall no longer be king.”^ 

Herod, who put St. John the Baptist to death, was not without some 
religious feeling, [even] in the midst of his greatest crimes. He 
imprisoned the holy precursor who boldly recaptured him from his 
incest. Yet at the same time we have seen “that he feared him, 
knowing that he was a just and hol> man; that he had him come often, 
and even followed his advice.Nevertheless, he surrendered him in 
the end and, unjustly scrupulous, the sanctity' of the oath carried him 
to his crime. “He w^as sorry' he committed himself; hut because of the 
oath he had sworn and the company, he w'cnt He was afraid of 
him, even after he had put him to death. “And hearing the miracles of 
Jesus, John, whom 1 have decapitated, lives again in him, and it is his 
virtue working.He scorned religion; superstition tyrannized him. 
He listened to and considered the one he held in irons, a prisoner 
who had influence in the court, and intrepid critic of the prince and 
the sw'om enemy of his mistress, who nevertheless was listened to: a 
man who was put to death, and who afterwards was still feared. So 
many fears that struggled against one another: that of losing a holy 
man, that of hearing overly free reproaches from his mouth, that of 
disturbing his pleasures, that of appearing weak in company, that of 
divine justice that never stopped coming back, although so often 
pushed away: all this made a strange mixture here. One does not 
know what to believe about such a prince: one diiuks now that he is 

“ I kings J5 ^iH- 23 1 kinits 15 : 23 . 
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somewhat religious, now not at all. It is an inexplicable enigma^ and 
superstition is not coherent. 

‘^They multiply their prayers, they roll from their tongues, but they 
do not have their hearts in them. But this is imitating the Gentiles, 
who imagine, said the Son of God, that their prayers are answered 
because they multiply their words.*'^ And from the Lord’s mouth is 
heard: “This people honors me with its tongue, but its heart is far 
from 

They spoil very good works: they fast, and carefully observe the 
Church's abstinences: this is right. But, as the Son of God says, 
"more important parts of the law are left aside, justice, mercy, fidelity. 
Some had to be done, without leaving out the others.^^ Do you know 
which fast 1 like, said the Lord? Free those who arc detained in 
prisons; relieve a people overwhelmed with a burden it cannot carry; 
feed the poor; clothe the naked: then your justice will be genuine and 
resplendent like the sun/’®^ 

You build magnificent temples; you multiply your sacrifices, and 
you have masses said at every altar. But Jesus Christ answers: “Go 
learn what this word means: I like mercy better than sacrifice.The 
sacrifice which pleases God is a heart that is contrite and lowered 
before Him.^^ The true and pure religion is comforting widows, and 
the oppressed, and keeping one’s heart free from the contagion of this 
age.”'"^ 

Therefore, put every work in its place. If in doing the small ones, 
you do away with the one obligation of doing the great ones, you are 
among those of whom it is written: “They hatch cockatrice eggs. 
They have woven spider webs. Their webs are incapable of clothing 
them and they shall not be covered with their works; for their words 
are useless words, and their thoughts are vain thoughts.”” 


6:7. 

” Jsa. 58:6^. 
James 1:27. 
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Article v 

What care great kings have taken for the 

worship of God 


I St Proposition 

The efforts of Joshua, Davids and Solomon to construct 
the ark of the covenant and to build the Temple of God 

Joshua had no sooner conquered and divided the promised land, 
than, to place it forever under the protection of God, who had given it 
to his people, “he established the seat of religion at Silo, where he 
placed the tabernacle.*’’ It was necessary to begin in this way, and to 
place God in possession of this land and of the entire people, whose 
true king he was, 

David subsequently found a more worthy place for the ark and the 
tabernacle, and he set them up in Zion, where he had them trans¬ 
ported in great triumph,^ and God chose Zion and Jerusalem as the 
place where he established his name and worship. 

He also made, as has been seen, preparations for the I'emple, 
where God wanted to be served with great magnificence, consecrating 
the spoils of defeated nations there.^ 

He indicated its place, which God himself had chosen, and charged 
Solomon with building k. 

Solomon did this great work with the magmficence w'e have seen 
elsewhere. For he wanted to make it proportional, as much as he 
could, to the greatness of him who wished to be served there. “The 
house, he said, that I wish to build is large, because our God is above 
all gods. Who, then, would be powerful enough to build a house 
worthy of him?”^ 


Gosh. G Kings 6:iiff. 

^2 Kings 7:1. *2Par. 2;i>. 
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2nd Proposition 

Even the most magnificent things one does for God are 
always beneath his greatness 

This was the feeling of Solomon, after he had built a temple so rich 
that nothing had ever equaled it. it credible then that God should 
dwell with men on the earth, he whom heaven and the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain?”^ And Darid, who had made the prepara¬ 
tions for it, found all of it poor in comparison with his desire - though 
he had spared nothing and had consecrated to this work “a hundred 
thousand talents of gold, a million talents of silver, brass and iron 
without limit, and all the stones and woods needed for so great an 
ediftce,”^ without sparing cedar, which was the most precious. “I 
have, he said, offered all this from my poverty.”^ 

3rd Proposition 
Princes mast sanctify feast-days 

Moses put in prison® and finally punished with death (by order of 
God) whoever had violated the Sabbath.’ The Christian law is 
gentler, and the Christians, who are more docile, have no need of 
such strictness: but one must guard against impunity. 

Public ordinances are full of penalties against those who violate 
feast-days, and above all holy Sunday. And kings must oblige 
magistrates to keep their hands careftiUy to the complete execution of 
these laws - against which much is done unless one applies all the 
necessary remedies. 

It is mainly on the sanctification of feast-days that the worship of 
God depends - a feeling that would dissipate in the condimal occupa¬ 
tions of life, if God had not consecrated certain days to think more 
seriously about it, and to renew in oneself the spirit of religion. 

The holy kings Ezechias and Josiah are celebrated in the histories 
of the people of God for having caused the pasch to be solemnized by 
religion and by extraordinaty magnificence. The whole people was 
filled with joy: “no one had seen anything like it since the time of 
Solomon.” This is what is said about Ezechias" pasch.^^ And about 

^ 2 Pax, 6:18. r Par. 12:14. ^ i Par. 21:14. 
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that of Josiah/* this was said: "‘There was not such a pasch kept under 
all the preceding kings, nor since the rime of Samuel.”'^ 

The feast-days of the Christians are much more simple, and less 
restricting - and at the same rime much holier and much more 
consoling than those of the Jews, in which there was only a shadow of 
the truths which have been revealed to us. And nonetheless we are 
much more lax in celebrating them, 

4th Proposition 

Princes must be careful not only of the persons consecrated 
to Gody but also of the goods destined for their subsistence 

“Honor God with all thy soul, and give hortor to the priests."’^ 

“He that heareth you, heareth me; and he that despiseth you, 
despiseth me,*' said Jesus Christ himself to his disciples.^'* 

“Take heed thou forsake not the Levite all the rime that thou livest 
in the land.”‘® The land tells you while nourishing you, that you must 
provide for the subsistence of the ministers of God, who makes it 
fruithil. 

The whole [Jewish] law is full of similar precepts. Abraham left an 
example of it for all posterity, in giving a portion of the spoils taken 
from his enemies to Melchiscdech, the High Priest of the most high 
God, who blessed him and offered a sacrifice for him and for the 
whole people. 

In this Abraham followed an already-established custom. One sees 
it in all nations, from remotest antiquity. And we have a fine memorial 
of it in Egypt, under Pharaoh and Joseph, Ml the people sold their 
land to the king in order to have bread, “except the land of the priests, 
which had been given them by the king; to whom also a certain 
allowance of food was given out of the public stores, and therefore 
they were not forced to sell their possessions.”^^ 

The people of Israel did not complain about being charged with the 
feeding of the Levites and their families, who made up more than a 
twelth part of the nation, being one of its most abundant tribes. On 
the contrary, they nourished them with joy. In the time of David, 
there were thirty-eight thousand Levites, to count them over thirty 

" 4 Kings 13:21-23, a Par. 35:18, Ecdus. 7:33. Luke 10:16. 
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years’ time - without including therein the priests who were 
descended from Aaron, divided into two main families by the sons of 
Aaron, and sub-divided in David’s time into twenty-four very 
numerous families issued from these first two.’^ The whole nation 
maintained them quite abundantly with all things, together with their 
families. For the Levites had no other possessions or shares among 
their brethren, save the tithes, the offerings, the oblations, and the 
rest, that the people gave them. And everyone saw in this maintenance 
[of the priests] one of the main exercises of religion, and the salvation 
of the whole people. 


5 th Proposition 
The admirable cares of David 

The great kings of the house of David made their reign celebrated 
through the great care which they took to maintain the order of the 
ministry, and all the functions of the sacrifice-givers and the Levites 
according to the law of Moses. 

David had given them the example; and he established this fine 
regulation which was followed and executed by his successors. This 
king, who was wise and pious as he was warlike and victorious, used 
up the final years of his life in this great business, while the whole 
kingdom was at i>eace: [he was] assisted by the principal men of the 
kingdom and above all by the sovereign pontiff, together with the 
heads of the Levitical and sacerdotal families, and by the prophets 
Nathan and Gad*** - being himself a prophet and counted in Scripture 
among the number of men inspired by God. 

With this counsel and by a particular inspiration \une impiraiion 
particulih^e\y he regulated the hours of the divine service, “And the 
Levites are to stand in the morning to give thanks, and to sing praises 
to the Lord: and in like manner in the eveniiig.”^“ 

He established the necessary subordination in this great body of 
ministers consecrated to God, by ordering the Levites to serve “each 
according to his rank, by keeping the sacred rites and all the 
observances of the sons of Aaron, who presided over these functions 
by the command of God,”^’ and according to the law of Moses, 
Among these Levites, there were three main ones “who served next 

I Par. 23;3ff. Ibid., affi a+16; a Par. 29:15. 

“ 2 Par. 29:30. I Pit. 13:32; 24:19. 
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to the king”: Asaph, Idithun, and Henian, This last was called the 
Seer or the prophet of the king:^^ and Asaph prophesied near the king 
as well; he too was called the Seer/^ and made himself so famous with 
his canticles that he was ranked with David. Such were the 
ecclesiastics (to speak in our fashion) who were nearest to the person 
of the king: men inspired by God, and the most celebrated of their 
order. David also kept near him a sacrifice-giver named Ira, who was 
honored with the tide of David's priest or sacrifice-giver.^^ 

6 th Proposition 

The care of sacred places and vessels 

King Joas, instructed by the sovereign pontiff Joiada, summoned the 
Levites, together with the other sacrifice-givers, to make them work 
on the repairs of the Temple, which they had neglected for several 
years. He prescribed the order of the work, he regulated the funds: 
and an officer commissioned by the king supervised them - with the 
pontiff, or someone appointed by him - in order to put them in the 
hands of the workers, “who re-established the Temple in its original 
splendor and solidity. The rest of the money was brought to the king 
and to the pontiff; and from it they made sacred vessels of silver and 
of gold, to use in the sacrifice. 

Ezechias made himself no less celebrated, when he assembled the 
Levites and the sacrifice-givers,^'" to oblige them carefully to purtij' 
the Temple and the sacred vessels, which had been profaned by 
impious kings. And he caused David’s regulations to be carefully 
executed. 

One cannot sufficiently praise the holy King Josiah, and the care 
which he took to purify and rebuild the Temple,^® God inspired a 
sacred author to give him this praise, to incite kings to similar 
practices. 


7th Proposition 
Praises ofjosiak and of David 

Ecclesiasticus speaks in this way of Josiah: “The memory of Josiah is 
like the composition of a sweet smell made by the art of a perfumer: 


1 Par. 35:2,5,6. “ 1 Par, 19:30. 2 Kings 20:16, ^ Kingv i2:4,7(T. 

2 Par, 29:s,[6ff ” Ibid., 25. “ 4 Kings 22; 23; 2 Par. 34 
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he made them keep carefully the ordinances of David,^'^ Subordina¬ 
tion was observed; the people did honor to the Le\ites (by giving them 
what they owed them): ind the Levites rendered to the children of 
Aaron, who were their superiors. They carefully kept all the 
observances of their God.”^^ 

Nehemias kept a steady hand: he commanded the sacrifice-givers 
and the Levites to be attentive to that which was prescribed to them. 
"He spoke to the Lerites that they should be purified . . . and would 
not tolerate those who profaned the priesthood, and showed contempt 
for sacerdotal and Levitical — that is to say, the rules which 

prescribed their functions to them. This made him say, witli con¬ 
fidence: "Remember me, O God, for this thing . . . and do not forget 
the care which I took for the house of my God and for his ceremonies, 
and for the sacerdotal and Levitical order, 

O princes, follow these examples: Take into your care evemhing 
that is consecrated to God - and not only the persons but also the 
places and the goods that ought to be used in his service. Protect the 
goods of the churches, which are also the goods of the poor. Remem¬ 
ber Heliodorus and the hand of God which was upon him, for having 
wanted to invade the property placed on deposit in the Temple.^** 
How much more is it necessaiy to preserv'e the goods which were not 
only deposited iu the Temple, but given in funds to the churches! 


9th Proposition 

A reflection which kings ought to make, following the 
example of David, concerning their liberalities towards the 
churches - and how dangerous it is to lay a hand on them 

These great goods come from kings, I grant; they have enriched the 
churches through their liberalities; and the people have done nothing 
in this line without the concurrence of their authority. But everything 
which they have given, they had first received from God. “Who am 1, 
said David, and what is my people, that we should be able to promise 
thee all these gifts for your Temple? All things are thine: and we have 
given thee what we received of thy hand."^^ 

He continues: “We are sojourners before thee, and sdrangers, as 
were all our fathers.”^ We have nothing which belongs to us; our very 

12:24,44,45. 46. Nch. 15:22,29. Ibid., 14,30,31. 

2 Mice. 3:23ff. I Par. 29:14. ^ Ibid., 15. 
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life is not our owsi. “Our days upon earth are as a shadow, and we 
have only a moment to live Everything escapes us, nothing belongs 
to us. “O Lord our God, all this store that we have prepared to build 
thee a house for thy holy name, is from thy hand, and all things are 
thine. 

^^^lat an attempt, to rob God of what comes from him, what 
belongs to him, what one gives to him - and to raise one's hand to 
repossess it from the tops of the altarsl 

But it is a much greater danger to put one's hand on the ministers 
of God. “Touch ye not my anointed,” says David;"*^ God was speak¬ 
ing of Abraham and Isaac, who were ranked among his sacrifice- 
givers and ministers. “God suffered no man to hurt them; and he 
reproved kings for their sakes.”'^ 

“Herod beheaded James, the brother of John: and seeing that it 
pleased the Jews, he proceeded to take up Peter also. He had him 
guarded by sixteen soldiers, with a view to bringing him forth to the 
people, after the pasch.”'*^ But God, who had destined Peter to suffer 
in another time and in a more celebrated place, knew not only how to 
draw him out of prison, but also knew how to make the tyrant feel his 
jTOwerful hand. For a little while afterwards, given over lo an insane 
pride, in which he let himself be admired and praised as a god, “the 
angel of the Lord struck him, and he died eaten by worms. 

Saul, who caused Abimelech and the other sacrifice-givers to be 
massacred for having favored David, was in a state of abomination 
before God and before men. “His officers, whom he commanded to 
kill them, were horrified to extend their hands against the priests of 
the Lord.” It was only Doeg the Edomite, a stranger of an impious 
race, who dared to soil his hands with their blood, without respect to 
the holy garment which they wore."^^ David, from having been the 
innocent occasion of this sacrilegious murder, shuddered at it: “I am 
guilty, he said, of his unjustly spilled blood. He took under his protec¬ 
tion Abiathar, son of Abimelech. Stay with me, he said, and fear 
nothing: for he that seeketh my life, seeketh thy life also, and with me 
thou shalt be saved,”^ 


Ibid. Ibid., 16. 

Ibid., 14. Acts 12:1-4. 

I Kings 22:16-18. 
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loth Proposition 

Kings should undertake nothing against the rights and the 
authority of the priesthood: and they must find it good 
that the priestly order maintain them against all sorts of 

enterprises 

When Ozias wanted to plot against these sacred rights^ and put his 
hand on the altar of incense, the priests were obliged by the law of 
God to oppose this - as much for the good of this prince as for the 
preservation of their right, which was, as has been said, that of God."*** 
They did this with rigor: and placing themselves before the king with 
their pontiff at their head, they said to him: “It doth not belong to 
thee, Ozias, to bum incense to the Lord, but to the priests, that is, to 
the sons of Aaron, whom God has appointed to this ministiy'. Go out 
of the sanctuary, do not despise: for this thing shall not be counted to 
thy glory' by the Lord our God.”^^ 

Instead of yielding to this speech, and to the authority' of the pontiff 
and his priests, “Ozias was angry , and holding in his hand the censer 
to bum incense, threatened the priests. The earth quaked.^' And 
presently there rose a leprosy in his forehead before the priests, who 
(warned by this miracle),,. were constrained to thrust him out of the 
sanctuary'. Yea himself also being frightened, hasted to go out, 
because he had quickly fett the stroke of the Lord, The leprosy did 
not leave him: it was necessary that he dwell apart according to the 
law. And his son Jonathan took on the administration of the kingdom, 
and governed it under the authority of the king his father,”^^ 

By contrast the pious King Josaphat, far from attempting anything 
against the sacred rights of the priesthood, distinguished precisely the 
two functions - the priesdy and the kingly - in giving this instruction 
“to the Lerites, to the priests and chiefs of the families of Israel whom 
he sent out to all the cities for the regulation of their affairs: Amarias 
the priest your high priest shall be chief in the things which regard 
God; and Zabadias the son of Ismahel, who is ruler in the house of 
Judah, shall be over those matters which belong to the king’s office: 
and you have before you the Lerites for masters and doctors.’’^^ 

One sees with what exactitude he distinguished matters, and 
ordained to each the objects of his concern: not permitting his minis- 

^ 2 Pit. 36:16. Ibid., ;7-28, Amos f:r; Zach. 14:5, 
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ters to attempt anything against the ministers of sacred things, nor 
(reciprocally) letting the latter undertake anything against royal rights. 

In truth we have seen that kings concerned themselves with sacred 
things: we have seen at the same time that this was in execution of 
ancient regulations, and orders already given on God's pan; and also 
[they concerned themselves] with the pontiffs, the sacrifice-givers, 
and the prophets. 

The holy things which are reserved for the priestly order, are even 
more clearly distinguished in the New Testament from the civil and 
temporal things reserved for princes. This is why Christian kings, in 
matters of religion, have been the first to submit themselves to 
ecclesiastical decisions, A hundred examples could make this clear, if 
the thing were doubtful: but here is one from among many, which 
concerns the kings of France, 


iith Proposition 

The example of the kings of France^ and of the Council of 

Chalcedon 

The sectarian followers of Elipandus, Archbishop of Toledo, and of 
Felix, Bishop of Urgel, who renewed the heresy of Nestorius in 
Spain, begged Charlemagne to take notice of this disagreement, and 
to promise to render a decision. This prince took them at their word, 
and accepted the offer with a view to bringing them back to the unity 
of the faith^ by means of the agreement into which they had entered. 
But he knew how a prince can serve as arbiter in these mattera.^^ He 
consulted the Holy See, and at the same time the other bishops, 
whom he found in agreement with their leader; and without discus¬ 
sing further the matter [of Nestorian heresy] in his letter which he 
wrote to the new doctors, he sent them “the letters, the decisions, and 
the decrees formulated by the ecclesiastical authority: exhorting them 
to submit to it, like himself, and not to believe themselves more 
knowledgeable than the universal Church: telling them at the same 
time that, in view of the agreement of the authority of the apostolic 
See and of synodal unanimity, innovators could no longer escape 
being taken for heretics, and he himself and the other faithful dared 
have no further communication with them,”” This is bow that prince 
decided: and his decision was nothing else than an absolute submis¬ 
sion to the decisions of the Church. 

Epat. Car. adEHpimd.^ in Omcil Caff., Vol. ii. Vol. ii. 
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So much for what regards faith. As for ecdesiasdcal discipline, it is 
enough for me to report here the ordinance of an emperor [who was] 
King of France: wU, he said to the bishops, that - supported by our 
help and seconded by our power, as good order requires — you may 
execute that which your authority demands.Everywhere else the 
royal power gives the law, and w'alks first in sovereignly. In ecclesias¬ 
tical matters it only supports and serves: famulanle, ut decef, potentate 
nostra-, these are the very words of the prince. In matters not only of 
faith, but even of ecclesiastical discipline, the decision is for the 
Church: to the prince belongs the protection, the defense, the execu¬ 
tion of the ecclesiasdcaJ canons and regulations. 

It is the spirit of Christianit)’ that the Church be governed by canon 
laws. At the Council of Chalcedon the emperor Marcian, hoping that 
certain rules of discipline would be established in the Church, himself 
proposed them in person to the Council, that they might be 
established by the authority of this holy assembly.” And in the same 
Council, being moved by a question in which the laws of the emperor 
seemed not to be in accord with the canon laws, the judges nominated 
by the emperor to maintain good order in so numerous a council - at 
which there were six hundred and thirty' bishops - pointed out this 
contradiction [between Imperial and canon law] to the Fathers, and 
asked them what they thought about this matter. At once “the holy 
Council cried in a common voice: Let the canon laws carry the day, 
let the canons be obeyed”^^ - showing by this response that even if 
(through condescension and the good of peace) the Church yields in 
certain matters which concern its governance to the secular authority, 
its spirit, when it acts freely (which pious princes will always freely 
grant it) is to act by its own rules, so that its decrees prevail 
every-where. 


12th Proposition 

The priesthood and the empire are wo powers [which are] 

independmt, but united 

The priesthood in the spiritual [realml and the empire in the temporal 
depend only on God.^^ But the ecclesiastical order recognizes the 
empire in the temporal [sphere]; as kings, in the spiritual [realm), 

Lud. Pit CapiL title iv, in Cpno 7 . CuW., Vol. []. 

Cotu. Chalced. act. VI, Vol. \i Concii., col. 575(1. 
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through ignorance or through the way they live - have you undertaken 
to render the priesthood and even the Church itself contemptible? 
Listen to what a prophet says to such pastors: “You have departed out 
of the way, and you have scandalized the people of God, by not 
observing the law (which you preach): I have delivered you up to the 
contempt of the nations (you will fall into disparagement): you will be 
vile in their eyes/'*^^ 

For what can one do with “an insipid and tasteless salt? It is good 
for nothing any more, says the son of God, but to be cast out and 
trodden on by 

It is written of “Simon the high priest, the son of Onias, that in 
mounting the holy altar, he honored and ornamented the sacred 
vesture which he wore/’^^ By contrast the pontiffs who are not holy, 
by going up to the holy altar, dishonor the holy garment which makes 
them be viewed with so much respect, and tarnish the brightness of 
the Church and of religion, 

WTiat win you do, then, O prince, to avoid the misfortune of giving 
bad pastors to the Church? Do as St. Paul says: “Let these also first 
be proved, and then let them minister.If he speaks thus of dea¬ 
cons, what would he say of bishops? The clergy is a militia: do not put 
at its head him who has never had the command. Consult the views of 
the public [la voix publique], “It is necessary, says St. Paul, that he 
whom one wants to make bishops have a good testimony, even from 
those who are without (even, if possible, from heretics and infidels, 
but still more from the faithful) — lest he fall into reproach. 

Every time it is necessary to appoint a bishop, the prince should 
believe that Jesus Christ himself speaks to him in this way: O prince 
who names ministers for me, I want you to give me those who are 
worthy of me. I made you king: make me reign, and give me ministers 
who will cause me to be obeyed. Whoever obeys me, obeys you: your 
people is the people I have placed in your care. My Church is in your 
hands. This choice was not natural to your office: you have wished to 
Uke charge of it; take care, at your peril and in my senice. 

Kings must not believe, on the pretext that they have the choice of 
pastors, that they are at liberty to choose according to their liking: they 
are obligated to choose them in the way that the Church wants them 

Ecdus. 50:1,12. I Tim. 3:10. 

Ibid. 7. 
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chosen. For the Church, leaving them the nomination or the choice, 
has not claimed to exempt its ministers from its discipline. 

The summary of all the laws of the Church, from the Council of 
Trent, is in choosing bishops, one is obligated “to choose those 
whom one judges in conscience to be most worthy, and most useful to 
the Church, on pain of mortal sin.” A decree that one cannot read too 
much, or too often inculcate in princes. “What manner of man the 
ruler of a city is, such also are they that dwelt therein,says the Holy 
Spirit. Thus “the whole state, and the whole order of the family of 
Jesus Christ is in peril, if what one hopes to find in the body is not first 
found in the head,” says the Council of Trent.^^ It is the same, in 
proportion, with all the ministers and the prelates of the Church. 

The prince, by a bad choice of prebtes, charges himself before 
God and his Church with the most terrible of accountings: not only 
with all the evil which is done by unworthy prelates, but still more the 
omission of all the good which would be done if they were better. 


14th Proposition 

The prince must protect piety^ and cherish men of good 

mill 

They are the underpinning of the state. “If there are fifty just in this 
abominable (let it not be named), if there are forty-five, if there are 
forty, or thirty, or twenty - if there are so many as ten, I will not 
destroy it for the sake of these ten just,”^^ the Lord said to Abraham.^® 

15th Proposition 

The prince does not suffer impious people, blasphemers, 
those who swear, perjurors, nor sorcerers 

“A wise king scattereth the wicked, and curveth vaults over them.”^ 
He closes them up in dungeons, from which no one can draw them. 
Or, as others translate the original text; “He tutus the wheels over 
them.”®® He breaks them, he reduces them to powder, by causing 

Sas. XXIV, deer, reptrm,, Ch. 1. Ecclus, :o;2, 

* Sets. XXJV, deer, reform., Ch, i, Geai, 18:26fF. 
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chariots armed with iron to roll over them: as Gideon did to the 
followers of Soccoth,®’ and David to the children of Ammon.®^ 

The Lord says of Moses: “Bring forth the blasphemer without the 
camp” (one must not breathe the same air as he, and his last breath 
exhaled within would infect it): “and let them that heard him, put 
their hands upon his head (in witness), and let ail the people stone 
him. And thou shah speak, God added, to the children of Israel: the 
man that curseth his God, shall bear his sin. And he that blasphemeth 
the name of the Lord, dying let him die: all the multitude shall stone 
him, whether he be a native or a stranger. Each must purge himself 
of the part he could have had in so abominable a crime. 

Nabuchodonosor, an infidel prince, astonished by the miracles of 
God - who had delivered from the flames those three young men who 
are so famous in sacred history - made this ordinance: “B>' me 
therefore this decree is made, that every people, tribe, and tongue, 
which shall speak blasphemy against the God of Sidrach, Misach, and 
Abednago, shall be destroyed, and their houses laid waste: for there is 
no other God that can save in this manner.”*'* 

The perjurer is an impious man and a blasphemer ‘Svho takes the 
name of God in vain,”*^ and who, by this, treats God as a vain thing: 
who does not believe that God is just, or powerful, or veritable: who 
defies him to do evil to him, and no more fears his justice (which he 
brings down on himself) than if he named a vain and mute idol in 
place of God. 

Swearing frequendy verges on blasphemy, and exposes one to 
perjury.** “The speech that sweareth much shall make the hair of the 
head stand upright: and its irreverence shall make one stop his ears*^ 

. . . A man that sweareth much, shall be filled with iniquity, and a 
scourge shall not depart from his house.”*^ 

It is for the same reason that the prince must exterminate from the 
face of the earth sorcerers and magicians, who attribute divine power 
to themselves or to demons. And one knows what happened to Saul, 

for having himself violated the ordinance which he had made against 
this impiety.*’^ 

Judg, 8:i6, 2 Kings 12:31: 1 Par. 20:3. 

Lev, 24:14ff. Dan. 3:96. Exod. 20:7. 
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17th Proposition 

The prince is the religious observer of hh oath 

We have seen the qualities of the oath> indicated by Si- and 

first of all, “that men swear by one greater than themselves. 

This bears on kings in a quite special way. One swears by some¬ 
thing greater than oneself; that is to say one swears by his sovereign, 
by his judge, God is the sovereign of kings and of supreme powers* 
He is their special judge, because he alone can judge thenip and 
because he must judge them even when he would not judge the rest of 
men. 

“Men swear, the Apostle adds, hy something immutable.” This he 
explains by saying that “men sw^ear by something which cannot lie, 
nor deceive anyone.”'^'' And this is what ought to be ordained 
principally with respect to kings: for, every^one being so ready to flatter 
them and to deceive them, one must take for their judge and witness 
the one [GodJ who d(>es not flatter them, 

The prince swears to God in his | coronation] rites (as we are going 
to see at greater length) to maintain the privileges of the churches; to 
preserve the Catholic faith which he has received from his fathers; to 
stop acts of violence, and to render justice to all his subjects. This 
oath is the foundation of public tranquillity: and God is the more 
obligated (by his own truth) to see it upheld, since he is its sole 
avenger. 

1 here is another kind of oath, which sovereign pow'ers swear to 
their equals, to keep the faith of treaties. For since in every treaty one 
submits to some judge as executor, those who have only God for their 
judge have recourse to him in the case of treaties - as the final appeal 
of public peace. 

From all this it follows that princes who fail in their oaths (God 
forbid that this should ever happen to them), as far as this lies in 
them, make vain eventhing that is most solid among men, and at the 
same time make impossible both social life and the repose of the 
human race. In this way they make both God and men their just and 
irreconcilable enemies - since, to conciliate them, there remains 
nothing beyond that which they have rendered null. 

[bid.. 18. 
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Wlioever does not feel how terrible this iSj has nothing more to feel 
than hell itself, and a divine vengeance manifestly and pitilessly 
declared. 


i8th Proposition 

In which we treat the oath from the coronation-rites of 

the kings of France 

The consecrating archbishop, or the bishops, speak to the king in 
these terms from the beginning of the rites, in the name of all the 
churches which are subject to him: ‘‘We implore yoti to grant to us 
and to our churches, which you preserve and defend, the canonical 
privilege, together with the law and the justice which is their due.”^ 
This includes the ecclesiastical immunities, equally established by 
canon law and by the [civil] laws. And the king responds: *‘I promise 
to preserve, for you and for your churches, the canonical privilege, 
together with the law, and the justice which is due them. And I 
promise to grant them the defense of these things, as a king ought 
lawfully to grant it in his kingdom to a bishop, and to the Church 
which is committed to his care.”^^*^ 

Then one sings the TV Deum. And the king, standing, makes the 
following promises; “I promise in the name of Jesus Christ, these 
three things to the Christian people subject to me. First, that the 
whole Christian people of the Church of God preserve for all time a 
true peace, under our orders. In the second place, that I forbid all 
rapacity' and iniquity. In the third place, that in every judgment I 
ordain equity and pity.” 

After the litanies have been recited, the prostrated prince raises 
himself up, and is interrogated in this way by the metropolitan 
seigneur, “Will you uphold the holy faith, which has been left to you by 
Catholic men, and observe it through good works? And the king 
responds: I will. The metropolitan continues: Will you be the tutor 
and the defender of the churches and of the ministers of the Church? 
And the king responds: I will. The metropolitan finally asks: Will you 
govern and defend your kingdom, which has been given you by God, 
according to the justice of your fathers? And the king responds: I will; 
and so far as it is possible for me, with the grace of God, II will be] a 

” CtTvrnonmlfmn^^ ed. T, and D. Godefroy (Pam, 1649), Vol* t, p. 14, 
‘“Ibid.,p. 14, 
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consolation to eveiyone. Thus 1 promise to act faithfully, in everything 
and everywhere.**^ 

Finally he is asked “if he will defend the holy churches of God, and 
their pastors, and all the people subject to him, justly and religiously, 
by a royal providence, according to the customs of his fathers.’^ And 
after he has answered that he will do all this with all his power, the 
bishop asks the people if they will not undertake to submit to such a 
prince (who promises them justice and every' kind of good), and 
subject themselves to his reign with a firm fidelity, and obey his 
commands, according to the words of the apostle: Let every soul be 
subject to the higher powers: be it the king, as above all the others, 
Then let it be answered in a single voice, by all the clergy, and all the 
people: Let it be thus; let it be thus. Amen, 

After the customary' unction, the bishop offers this prayer: “Grant 
him. Lord, that he may be the strong defender of his country, the 
consoler of the churches and the holy monasteries, with great piety 
and a royal munificence. Let him be the most courageous and the 
most powerful of all kings: the conqueror of his enemies. Let him cut 
down those who rise up against him, and the pagan nations. Let him 
be terrible to his enemies, by the great force of the royal power. Let 
him appear magnificent, lovable and pious to the great of the king¬ 
dom: and let him be feared and loved by everyone.’”^ 

In giving him the sceptre, the hand of justice and the sword, the 
archbishop says to him: “Let this sword be blessed, that it may be 
(according to God’s order) the defender of the holy churches, And 
one warns the prince to remember him of whom it was said by the 
prophet; Put your sword by your side, O most powerfuP*^ - in order 
that equity have all its force; that the ramparts of iniquity be power¬ 
fully destroyed; and finally that you merit, through the care you take 
for justice^ to reign eternally with the son of God, whose image you 

The king also promises “to preserv'e the sovereignty, the rights and 
the nobilities of the crown of France: without alienating them or 
conveying them to anyone; and to exterminate in good faith, accord¬ 
ing to his power, all heretics identified and condemned by the 
Church.*’^^ And he affirms all these things by an oath. 

Ibid., p, Ibid., pp. 16-17. Rom. 13:1. 1 Peter 2:13. 
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In the blessing of the sword, God is asked “that the sword be in the 
hand of him who desires to arm himself with it, for the defense and 
the protection of the churches, of widows, of orphans, and of all the 
servants of God.”^*^ In this way one shows that force is established 
only in favor of justice and reason, and to sustain weakness. 

Riches, abundance of goods of all sorts, splendor and royal mag¬ 
nificence, are asked of God for the king, through this prayer: “Deign, 
Lord, that the dew of heaven and the fat of the earth, the wheat, the 
wine, the oil, and all the richness and abundance of fruits, be given to 
the king, and continued by divine largesse. Such that, during his 
reign, health and peace will be in the kingdom: and such that the glory 
and majest) of the royal dignity will shine in the palace in the eyes of 
everyone, and cast everywhere beams of the royal power.”' 

This splendor must convey to aU minds an impression of the power 
of kings, and seem to be an image of the celestial court. 

What accounting will not princes who neglect to keep promises so 
solemnly sworn have to make to God! 


19th Proposition 

In doubtful cam, one must decide in favor of an oath 

It is this that Joshua did. The city of Gabaon was one of those that 
God had destined for the residence of his people, and whose 
inhabitants he had ordered, without pity, to be put to the sword, 
because of their crimes, as well as all the others. The Amorrhites, 
inhabitants of Gabaon, frightened by the victories of Joshua and of the 
Israelites, made use of subtlety; and, feigning to come from far-away 
countries, they approached them saying that they “came from far 
away, wondering at the prodigies which God had wrought on the 
(Israelites"] behalf, to submit to their empire.”"' They did everything 
which was necessary to deceive Joshua and the other leaders, who 
guaranteed them their life with an oath. 

Three days later, the truth was known. The question was that of 
knowing whether one should hold to a swom alliance. Two strong 
reasons opposed this: one was the fraud of these peoples, who had 
been pardoned on the strength of a false statement; the other was the 
command of God, who ordained that they be entirely exterminated. 

Ibid., p. 34, Ibid., p. 35. 9:3-6. 
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But Joshua and the leaders of the people held to the oath and the 
alliance. 

On the question of surprise, it was said that one must inform 
himself of the truth before committing himself, and “consult the 
mouth of the Lord”*'^ (which Joshua had failed to do); but that, the 
commitment having been made, and the name of God having been 
interposed, one had to hold fast to it, 

To the divine command to run all these people through with the 
sword Joshua and the leaders opposed an older and more important 
commandment, that of not taking the name of God in vain* “We have 
sworn to them in the name of the Lord the God of Israel, and 
therefore we may not touch The whole people, murmuring 

a little earlier, saw the force of this reason, and approved the decision 
of Joshua and his chiefs. 

God himself confirmed it, when he delivered Gabaon from the 
Amorrhite kings who held the besieged city, through that famous 
victory in which Joshua stopped the sunJ*'^ 

And long afterwards, during the lifetime of David - since during 
the reign of Saul this cruel prince had wanted to move this question 
again, in order to kill the Gabaonites under a pretext of zeal - God 
sent the plague in punishment of this attempt, and did not let himself 
>’ield until the cruelty of Saul had been rigorously punished in his 
family:whether because it had concurred [in Saufs attempt], or 
whether in just punishment of another crime. Thus the decision of 
Joshua was confirmed by a manifest declaration of the will of God: 
and the whole people adhered to it down to the latest times. 

The power of the decision had a perpetual effect: and not only 
under the kings, but also in the times of Esdras and the return from 
captivity.^ 

It is thus that the Gabaonites were saved. The faith of the people of 
God, the holiness of oaths, the majesty and the justice of the God of 
Israel, shone magnificently on this occasion: and it left to posterity a 
memorable example of interpreting treaties in favor of [keeping] an 
oath. 


H2 

ll<^ 


Ibid,, 14. Ibid., 19. [O. 

1 Es^r. j:7o: 7:7,24; 8:17,20; Neh* 7:60; 10:28. 
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Damascus: and when thou art come thither^ thou shall anoint Hazael 
to be king over Syria,”^ 

By these extraordinary acts, God only shows more clearly that he 
operates in all the kingdoms of the universe, to which he gives such 
masters as please him. am the Lord, he said; I made the earth, and 
the men, and the animals . . . and I have given it to whom it seemed 
good in my eyes.”^ 

It is again God who establishes reigning houses.^ He said to Abra¬ 
ham: *‘Kings shall come out of thee,”“ and to David; “The Lord will 
make thee a house,and to Jeroboam: “If thou art faithful to me, 1 
will make thee a house, as 1 did for David, 

He determines the time that royal houses will last. “Thy children 
shall sit upon the throne of Israel to the fourth generation, he said to 
Jehu”“ 

“[ have given aU these lands into the hand of Nabuchodonosor king 
of Babylon . . . And all nations shall serve him, and his son, and his 
son^s son, till the time come.”^^ 

And all this is the consequence of the eternal counsel, by which 
God has resolved “to make all men issue from one alone, to dwell 
upon the whole face of the earth, determining appointed times, and 
the limits of their habitation.^ 

2nd Proposition 

God inspires obedience in nations^ and lets spread in them 

a spirit of uprising 

God, who keeps in check the waves of the sea, is also the only one 
who can keep the indocile humor of the nations under the yoke. And 
this is why David sang to him: “Blessed be the Lord my God, my 
protector in whom I hope, who submits my people to my power.” 

He acted on the hearts of the new subjects whom he had given to 
Saul: “And a part of the army, whose hearts God had touched, 
followed Saul.”’^ 

In inspiring obedience in subjects, he also places a secret con¬ 
fidence in the heart of the prince, which makes him command without 

® 3 Kings 19:15. *Jer. 27:5. 

^ Cf. Bossuet, Oraiion deMarit-Thereit d*Aittrufte. 

*Gtn. 17:6. ^2 Kings 7:11. ‘^3 Kings 11:38. 

27:6-7. " Acts 17:26. Ps. 143:1-2, 


" + Kings 10:30. 
I Kings to:26. 
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fear: “And God gave unto Saul another heart."He who viewed 
himself hitherto as the least of the whole people of Israel, took in hand 
the command of peoples and of armies, and felt in himself all the 
power needful to act as a master. 

Alter the prophet sent by God had spoken to Jehu in order to make 
him king, “the servants of his lord [Achab] said to him: Why came this 
mad man to thee? And he said to them: everything he will have said is 
false; but rather do thou tell This is what they said, being little^ 
disposed, as one can see, to believe the prophet in this matter. But 
Jehu had no sooner revealed to them that the prophet had con¬ 
secrated him as king than “they made haste and taking every man his 
garment laid it under his feet, after the manner of a judgment seat, 
and they sounded the trumpet, and said: Jehu is king.”‘® And they 
forgot Joram, their legitimate king, for whom they had just risked 
their lives in a bloody battle against the King of Syria, and in the siege 
of Ramoth Galaad - so promptly did God change their hearts. 

One must always remember that these extraordinaty things only 
serve to manifest that which God does ordinarily in a way which is 
equally efficacious, though more hidden. At the same time that he 
inspired the great to follow Jehu by a secret judgment of his provi¬ 
dence, he spread among the people a spirit of universal rebellion, and 
nothing in the kingdom could sustain itself Jehu marched, with his 
band of conspirators, to Jezrahel, where the king was. When he was 
seen arriving, Joram sent to ask him whether he came in a spirit of 
peace What hast thou to do with peace? he said to him who brought 
him the message. Go behind, and follow me. Joram sent out another 
to make the same demand: he received the same answer, and he 
imitated the first by joining forces with Jehu. The king, who received 
no answer, advanced in person with the King of Judah, thinking to 
astonish Jehu by the presence of two kings united, one of them his 
sovereign. “And when Joram saw Jehu, he said: Is there peace, Jehu? 
And he answered: What peace can there be for thee? . . , But Jehu 
bent his bow with his hand, and shot Joram between the shoulders: 
and the arrow went out through the heart of Joram, who fell dead at 
his feet.”^ He stayed in the palace of Queen Jezebel, mother of 
Joram: “she appeared at the window richly adorned, her eyes colored 
with an exquisite make-up. Who is this?, said Jehu. And he comtnan- 

Ibid., 9, 4 Kings 9:11-12. 

Ibid., 13. Ibid., IS—21. ^ Ibid., 23—14. 
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kingdom that will not suffer the yoke shall perish: I will visit upon that 
nation with the sword, and with famine, and with pestilence, until I 
destroy them entirely,”^ in order that nothing be lacking in the 
happiness or the misery of his enemies. 

But all this is only for a time, and this excess of happiness has a 
prompt reversal. *'For while he was walking in his Babylon, in the 
halls and in the courts, and was saying in his heart; Is it not this great 
Babylon, which 1 have built with my power and my shining glory?,” 
without casting even the smallest glance on the supreme power, from 
whom all this happiness came to him: “A voice came down from 
heaven, and said to him; Nabuchodonosor, it is to thee that 1 speak. 
Thy kingdom shall pass from thee at this moment: And they shall cast 
thee out from among men, and thy dwelling shall be with cattle and 
wild beasts ... till thou know that the most High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will,”^ 

O prince! Take care, then, not to consider your happiness as 
something attached to your person; if you do not think at the same 
dme that it comes from God, who can equally give it and take it away, 
“these two things shall come upon thee suddenly in one day, barren¬ 
ness and widowhood.All evils will overwhelm you, “For when they 
shall say, peace and security: then shall sudden destruction come 
upon them,”^“ 

Thus King Belshazzar, in the middle of a royal feast which he 
undertook with great joy^^ with his lords and courtiers, dreamed only 
of “praising his gods of gold and silver, of brass and of marble,” 
which crowned him with so many pleasures and with so much glory - 
when those three so*famous fingers appeared in the air, and wrote his 
[death] sentence on the wall: “Mane, Thecel, Phares. God has num¬ 
bered thy days, and thy reign is finished. Thou art weighed in the 
balance, and art found wanting. T^y kingdom is divided, and is given 

to the Medes and Persians.”^® 

# 

" Jer. 27:6^. Dati. 4:26-29. 2 ? Isa. 47:9. 

^ I Thtss. 5:3. w Dan. 5:iff. ^ Ibid,, iff. 
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5th Proposition 

There is no chance in the governance of human affairs: 
and fortune is only a vpord which has no sense 

It was in vain that the blind children of Israel “set a table for fortune, 
and offered libations upon They called fortune the queen of 
heaven, the ruler of the universe, and said to JeremiahO prophet, 
“we no longer wish to listen to your speech: we want to act according 
to our will. We shall sacrifice to the queen of heaven: anti we wiD pour 
out drink offerings to her, as we and our fathers have done, our 
princes and our Idngs. Everything succeeds for us, and we will be 
overflowing with good things.” 

It is thus that, seduced by a long string of happy successes, the men 
of the world attribute everything to fortune, and know no other 
divinity. They call the queen of heaven that dominant and favorable 
star which, in their opinion, makes all their plans prosper. It is my 
star, they say, it is my ascendajicy, it is the powerful and benign 
heavenly body which declared my nativity, which places all my 
enemies at my feet. 

But the world contains neither fortune nor dominant stars. Nothing 
dominates save God, “The stars, Hite his army, march at his order: 
each shines in the post it has been given.They were called, and they 
said; Here we are: and with cheerfulness they have shined forth to 
him that n^ade them.”^'* 


6th Proposition 

Since everything in the world flows from wisdomy nothing 

happens by chance 

“God poured wisdom out upon all his works.^^ God saw all, num¬ 
bered all, measured aU,^^ God has ordered all things in measure, and 
number, and weight.”^^ Nothing is excessive, nothing is lacking. With 
respect to the whole, nothing is larger or smaller than is necessary: 
that which seems defective from one side, serves in a superior and 
hidden order, which God knows. Everything is spread from generous 
hands; and nonetheless everything is done and given with measure. 
“The very hairs of our head are all numbered,^^ The days of man are 

'^Jer. 44:16-17. Bar. 3:34- ''Ibid. 35. 

Exdus. 1:10. ^ Ibid., 9. ^’Wisd. ii;2i. Matt. 10:30. 
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short, and the number of his months is with thee: thou hast appointed 
his bounds which cannot be passed*^ Even a sparrow does not fall on 
the ground without your heavenly father.”^ That which would prevail 
on one side, has its counter-weight on the other: the scale is accurate, 
and the equilibrium perfect. 

Where wisdom is infinite, there is no room left for chance. 

7th Proposition 

There is a particular providence [une providence 
particulihe] in the governance of human affairs 

“It is the part of man to prepare the soul: and of the Lord to govern 
the tongue.”^' 

“The heart of man disposeth his way: but the Lord must direct his 
steps.’"*" 

In vain does one rehearse in his mind all his speeches and all his 
plans; the occasion always brings with it something unexpected, such 
that one always says and does more or less than one had thought. And 
this place, unknown to me in their own actions and in their own 
thought-processes, is the secret place in which God acts, the spring 
which he moves. 

If he governs men as individuals [/ei kommes en particulier\ in this 
fashion, for a much stronger reason does he so govern them in state- 
bodies and in kingdoms. It is also in affairs of state “that we are 
(principally) in his hand, we and our works, and all wisdom, and the 
knowledge and skill of works. 

“God hath made in particular the hearts of men; he understandeth 
all their works. That is why, the Psalmist adds, the king is not saved by 
a great army ... but by the powerful hand of God.’"** He who governs 
the hearts of all men, and who holds in his hand the spring that makes 
them move, has revealed to a great king [the faetj that he exercises 
this sovereign right especUily over the hearts of kings: “As the divi¬ 
sion of waters (is in the hands of him that controls them), so the heart 
of the king is in the hand of the Lord: whithersoever he will he shall 
turn He governs particularly the prime mover, through whom he 

sets human affairs in motion. 

^’Jobi4:5. 10:20. Prov. 16:1. 

Wisd. 7:16. ^Ps. 32:15-16. '*^Pf0v.2i:i. 
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8 tli Proposition 

Kin^y more than all others^ tnast abandon themselves to 

the providence of God 

All the preceding propositions end up at this one. The greater is the 
work of kings, the more it surpasses human weakness, the more God 
has resented it to himself, the more the prince who manages it must 
unite himself with GckI, and abandon himself to his counsels- 
In vain does a king imagine that he is the arbiter of his fate, because 
he is the arbiter of that of others: he is more governed than governing: 
“There is no wisdom, there is no prudence, there is no counsel 
against the Lord.”'** 

“For the thoughts of mortal men are fearful, and our counsels 
uncertain.”**’ 

“There are many thoughts in the heart of a man (they render him 
timid and irresolute): but the counsels of God are eternal,”^* 

The latter alone exist always, they are invincible. 


9th Proposition 

No power can escape the hands of God 

Solomon, well w-amed by a prophet that Jeroboam would one day- 
divide his kingdom, tried to have him killed: but in vain, since he 
found a safe retreat with Sesac, King of Egypt/^ 

Achab, King of Israel, was warned by Micheas that he would perish 
in a battle. “I will change my dress, he said, and so I will go to the 
battle.” But while the enemy looked for him in vain, and turned all its 
effort against Josaphat King of Judah, who alone appeared in royal 
gannents, “it happened that one of the people shot an arrow at a 
venture, and struck the King of Israel between the neck and the 
shoulders. I am wounded, he cried: turn thy hand, he continued to 
him that drove his chariot, and carry me out of the batde.” But the 
blow which he had received was mortal; and he died the same 
evening,^” 

Everything seemed to conspire to save him. For though there was 
an order to attack him alone, he was not recognized: and Josaphat, 
who was mistaken for him, was delivered - God turning aside the 

^ Prov. 1:30. Wisd. 9:14. 

^ 3 Kin^ 11140. 2 Par. i8:i7-'34. 
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blows which were visited on him, Achab» who was not shot at because 
he could not be recognized, was hit by an arrow by chance. But that 
which seems to be shot by chance, is secretly guided by the hand of 
God. 

Only a moment more was needed to save Achab: the sun was going 
to set; the night was going to separate the combatants: but it was 
necessaty that he pehsh: *‘And he was killed with the setting of the 
sun.”^* 

It was in vain that Sedecias believed, during the taking of 
Jerusalem, that he had avoided by flight the hands of 
Nabuchodonosor, to whom God wanted to deliver him; “He was 
captured with his children, who were killed before his eyes: and then 
they blinded him,”^^ after this sad spectacle. 

David was more wise and far-sighted than any man of his age; and 
he used all his skill to cover up his crime. But God saw it: “Thou 
didst it secretly: but I will do this thing in the sight of all Israel, and in 
the sight of the sun”^^ (thou^ you had thought what you did 
enveloped in impenetrable shadows). 

Subtleties are useless: everything that a man does to save himself, 
only hastens his ruin. “He is fallen into the hole he made; and the 
snare we set captures us.*’®^ 

There is no recourse, then, save abandoning oneself to God with a 
full confidence. 


10th Proposition 

These sentiments produce a true piety in the heart of kings 

Such was the piety of David. Fleeing before his son Absalom, 
abandoned by aU his own, he said to Zadok the priest and to the 
Levites, who brought him the ark of the covenant of the Lord: “Carry 
back the ark of God into Jerusalem; if I shall find grace in the sight of 
the Lord, he will bring me again, and he will show me it, and his 
tabernacle. But if he shall say to me: Thou pleasest me not, 1 am 
ready: let him do that which is good before him.”^^ I am submitted to 
his will. 

His servants dissolved in tears, seeing him obliged to flee with so 
much haste and igrtominy; but David, with an intrepid heart, revived 

Ibid., 34. “Jcr. 39:4-7, “2 Kings 

Pi. 7:16; 34:8; Eccius- 27:29. K ^ Kmgj 15:24^26. 
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engulfing the walls of Jerusalem,struck by the hand of God, ‘‘and 
delivered to his enemies who carried him to Babylon, bound with 
chains, prayed to the Lord his God in his distress, and did penance 
exceedingly before the God of his fathers; and he entreated him, and 
besought him earnestly. And God heard his prayer, and brought him 
again to Jerusalem into his kingdom; and Manasses knew that the 
Lord was the true God,”^ But one must remark well that the 
penitence of this prince was serious, his humility sincere, and his 
prayers urgent. 

God sometimes does not fail to pay attention to the penitence of 
impious people when they, being converted, arc frightened by his 
threats. Achab, having heard the threats which God was making 
through the prophet Elias, was frightened by them. “He rent his 
garments, and put haircloth upon his flesh, and fasted and slept in 
sackcloth, and walked with his head cast down (this head earlier so 
proud). God the Lord said to Elias: Hast thou not seen Achab hum¬ 
bled before me? Therefore, because he hath humbled himself for my 
sake, I will not bring the evil in his days, but in his son’s days will I 
bring the evil upon his house, 

God seems to take pleasure in seeing great kings and proud kings 
humbled before him. It is not that the greatest kings are more 
[important) than other men in his eyes, before whom evetything is 
equally nothing: but that their humiliation is all the greater an exam¬ 
ple to the human race. 

One would never finish if one wanted to speak here of the 
penitence of David, so famous throughout the world. It so effaced all 
his sins, that it even seems as if God had entirely forgotten them. 
David remained as he was before, a man after God’s heart: the model 
for good kings and the father par excellence of the Messiah. God gave 
to him, and even augmented, not only the spirit of justice, but still 
more the spirit of prophecy and other extraordinary gifts - such that 
one can say that he tost nothing. 

^%Kings3i:a,i6, “ a Par. 33:11-13. *^3 Kings 31 7-19. 
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13th Proposition 

Relipon pnrvides princes with particular motives of 

penitence 

“To thee only have 1 sinned,” said David.*'^ To thee only, since thou 
hast made me independent of every power save thy Such is the 

first motive: "‘To thee only have I sinned,” 1 must, then, through this 
special motive of [compensating forj the offense which 1 have cona- 
mitted against thee, devote myself entirely to penitence. 

The second motive is this; if princes are exposed to more 
dangerous temptatioiis, God has given them greater means to make 
reparations through their good works. 

The third is that the prince — whose sins are more striking - must 
also expiate them by a more edifying penitence. 


14th Proposition 

The kin^ of France have a particular obligation [une 
obligation particulihre] to love the Churchy and to be 
attached to the Holy See 

“The holy Roman Church, the mother, the nurse, and the mistress of 
all the churches, must be consulted concerning all doubts which have 
to do with faith and morals; principally on the part of those who, like 
us, have been fathered in Jesus Christ by his ministry, and nourished 
by her [the Church] with the milk of Catholic doctrine.” These are 
the words of Hincmar, the celebrated Archbishop of Reims. 

It is true that a part of this kingdom, for example the Church of 
Lyon and its neighbors, have received the faith from a mission which 
came to them from the East, and through the ministry of St. Polycarp, 
disciple of the apostle John. But, since the Church is one throughout 
the universe, this Eastern mission is no less favorable to the authority 
of the Holy See, than one which has come directly from it. This is 
clear from the doctrine of St. Irenius, Bishop of Lyon, who, from the 
second century, insisted so strongly on the necessity of uniting with 
the Roman Church: “as the principal Church of the universe, 
founded by the two principal Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul.”'^^ 

“Ps, 5t>:fe. Ibid., 6. 

^ Hincmar, De dimnui LuthArii ri T^ther^y preface. 

St. de Lyon, Libros advtnus haema t.3. 
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neighbors of Italy and of Rome - the same protection for the Holy 
See which he had received from the emperors,’^ St. Gregory the 
Great went beyond his holy predecessors when^ touched by the faith 
and the zeal of these kings, he placed them much above other 
sovereigns, as sovereigns are above individuals.”^'* 

The children of Clovis, not having walked in the paths which St. 
Remy had prescribed to them, God created another family to reign in 
France. The Popes and the whole Church blessed it in the person of 
Pepin, who was its head/^ The Empire was established there, in the 
person of Charlemagne and his successors. No royal family was ever 
so beneficent towards the Roman Church. The family derived its 
whole temporal greatness therefrom; and the empire was never better 
united with the sacerdotal realm, nor more respectful toward the 
Popes, than when it was in the hands of the kings of France. 

After these blessed days, Rome had some unfortunate masters: and 
the Popes had everything to fear, as much horn the emperors as from 
a seditious people. But they always found in our kings the charitable 
neighbors that Pope Pelagius II had hoped for. France, more favor¬ 
able to their sacred power than Italy and even Rome itself, became a 
kind of second See for them, where they held their councils, and from 
which they made their oracular utterances heard by the whole Church 
- as can be seen in the Councils of Troyes, of Clermont, of Toulouse, 
of Tours, and of Reims. 

A third family had ascended the throne. A family, if possible, more 
pious than the two others, under whom France was declared by the 
Popes to be ^'a realm beloved and blessed by God, whose glory is 
inseparable from that of the Holy See.”™ A family, too, which alone 
in the entire universe can look back on seven hundred years of 
wearing the crown and ruling without interruption: and what is still 
more glorious, always Catholic - God, in his infinite mercy, not 
having permitted that a prince who had mounted the throne in a state 
of heresy should persevere in it. 

Since it appears, from this survey of our history, that the greatest 
gloty of the kings of France comes to them from their faith, and from 
the constant protection which they have given to the Church, they will 

Peligius II, £p. odAutuuh.^ VoL iv, Cmc, Gatl.^ p. 376. 

Gregorius Magnus, Episu [, vi; Ep. vi, Voi. ii, col. 795, 

Paul I, Ep. X^Franc., Cone. Ca//., VoL |[, p. 59, 

Alocander III, Ep. XXX, Cmu., coL laia, Vol. x. 
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not allow their glory to be weakened: and the reigning family will hand 
it on to its posterity until the end of time. 

It produced Sl Louis, the holiest king ever seen among the 
Christians. All the princes of France who remain today are descended 
from him. And, as Christ said to the Jews: ‘"If ye were Abraham’s 
children, ye would do the works of Abraham, it remains to me only 
to say to our princes: “If you are the children of St. Louis, do the 
works of St. Louis.” 




EIGHTH BOOK 


The particular duties of royalty, 
continued: of justice 


First Article 

That justice is founded on reli^on 


I St Proposition 

God is the judge of judges^ and presides aver judgments 

“God bath stood in the congregation of the gods*, and being in the 
midst of them he judgeth gods,”‘ 

These gods that God judges are the kings and the judges gathered 
under their authority to do justice. He calls them gods because the 
word for God in the language of Scripture is a word for ^^judge”: and 
thus the authority to judge is a participation in the supreme justice of 
God, with which he has endowed the kings of the earth. 

That which principally brings them to merit the name of “gods’’ is 
the independence with which they must judge, without respect of 
persons, and without fearing the great any more than the small - “for 
the judgment is God’s,” as Moses said,^ when one must judge with an 
independence like that of God, neither fearing nor favoring anyone. 

It is said that God judges these earthly gods, because he carries out 
a perpetual examination of their judgments. 

The Psalm continues, and makes God speak in this way: “How 
long will you judge unjustly, and accept the persons of the wicked?”^ 
This touches the root of all injustice, which consists in considering 
persons rather than the right [dmt]. 

‘Ps, 71:1, ^Deut. i;[7, 8i;2. 
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^^Judge for the needy and fatherless: do justice to the humble and 
the poor. Rescue the poor; and deliver the needy out of the hand of 
the sinner,’*'* 

“Judge for the needy,” That is to say, if he has right on his side: for 
Cjod forbids elsewhere that “thou favor a poor man in judgment,”^ 
For one should no more judge through pity than through indulgence 
or through anger, but only through reason. What justice requires is 
equality between citizens, and that he who oppresses always be 
weakest in the sight of justice. This is what is meant by the word, 
rescue. This Indicates a strong action against the oppressor, in order 
to oppose force by force: the force of justice against the force of 
iniquity. 

After this severe reprehension and this supreme command, God 
complains, in the continuation of the Psalm, of those judges who do 
not hear his voice, “They have not known noi understood: they walk 
in darkness: all the foundations of the earth shall be moved.”* 
Nothing is assured among men if justice is not done. 

This is why God regards unjust judges with anger, and makes them 
remember that they are mortal. “1 have said: You arc gods”^ (and I do 
not retract that): “and all of you the sons of the most High” (through 
this flowing of God^s sovereign justice over your persons): “but you 
like men shall die, and shall fall (in the grave) like all princes.”* You 
will be judged with them. 

After this it remains only to turn towards God, and to say to him: 
There is no justice among men: “Arise, O God, judge thou Ae earth: 
for thou shaft inherit among all the nations.**’ 

It is thus that the Holy Spirit, in this divine Psalm, shows us justice 
founded on religion. 


2nd Proposition 

justice belonp to God: and it is he mho gives it to kings 

“Give to the king thy judgment, O God: and to the king's son thy 
justice: To judge thy people with justice, and thy poor with judg- 
rnent.”*® This was David’s prayer for Solomon. 

The people, whom the king must judge, are the people of God 

^Exod. 13:3. * Pi. 81:5. 

’Ibid., 8. 


* ibid., 3-4. 
^Ibid.^ 7. 
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rather than his. The poor belong to God by a more particular title^ 
since he has declared himself their father. 

It is thus to him that justice and judgment belong, as property: and 
it is he who gives it to kings, That is to say, he gives them not only the 
authority to judge, but also the inclination and the industry to do it as 
he wants, in accordance with his eternal taws. 


3rd Proposition 

Justice is the true nature of a king, and it is she who 

shores up his throne 

David knew and predicted the happy reign of Solomon, ‘in his days 
shall justice spring up, and abundance of peace, till the moon be taken 
away.”’^ Justice rises like a beautiful sun, during the reign of a good 
king: peace follows her as an inseparable companion. The same 
David announces it thus: “Let the mountains receive peace for the 
people; and the hills justice/’^^ She wdll fall on the mountains and in 
the valleys, like the rain that waters them and fertilizes them. The 
throne of the king will be strengthened: “it will be stable, like the sun 
and like the moon.”^^ Or. as another Psalm says, “his throne will 
remain as the sun before me: and as the moon perfect for ever, and a 
faithful witness in heaven”(through the regularity of its course) of 
the immutability of God^s designs. 

If any empire ought to expand, it is that of a just prince. Everyone 
wants him for a master. “And he shall rule from sea to sea, and from 
the river (the heart of his domain) unto the ends of the earth. Before 
him the Ethiopians shall fall down: and his enemies shall lick the 
ground. The kings of Tharsis and the islands shall offer presents: the 
kings of the Arabians and of Saba shall bring gifts. And all kings of the 
earth shall adore him: alt nations shall take pleasure in serving him.”*^ 

This is the description of the reign of Jesus Christ; and the reign of 
a just prince is an image of it: “for he shall deliver the poor from the 
mighty: and the needy that had no helper.”'^ The poor would remain 
without assistance; but they have found a sure help in the prince. He 
is a second redeemer of the people, after Jesus Christ: and his love for 
justice has its effect. 

*Hbid.,3. ’Mbid.,5. 

88:38. *^Ps. 81:8^1 [, Ibid,, [2-13. 
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4th Proposition 

Under a just God, there is no purely arbitrary power 

Under a just God, there is no power which by its nature is liberated 
from all law — natural, divine, or human> 

At least there is no power on earth which is not subject to divine 
justice. 

All judges, and even the most sovereign, whom God for that reason 
calls gods, are examined and corrected by a greater judge. “God is 
seated in the midst of gods, and there he judges the gods,”^^ as has 
just been said. 

Thus all judgments are subject to revision by a more august 
tribunaL God also says for this reason: “When 1 shall take a time, I 
will judge justices."'* The judgments rendered by human judges will 
pass in review before my eyes. 

Thus the most sovereign and the most absolute judgments are, like 
others with respect to God, subject to correction: with this difference 
only, that it is done In a hidden way. 

The judges of the earth pay hctle anendon to this review of their 
judgments, because it produces no ^isible effects and is reserved for 
another life: but it is all the more terrible for that, since it is inevitable. 
When the time for these divine judgments is at hand, “there will be no 
help, neither from the east, nor from the west, nor from the desert 
hills” (those remote places from which hidden help often comesJ “for 
God is the judge,”'"* against whom there is no recourse. 

“He has in his hand the cup of his vengeance, full of a strong and 
fiery wine”:^^ full of a justice that will not be tempered by any 
sweetening mixture. On the contraiy, “it will be mixed with bitter¬ 
ness”: with harmful and poisoning liquors. This is a second reason to 
fear the terrible examination of human judgments; it will be done in 
an age in which justice wUl be perfectly pure, and will be carried out 
in its full and inexorable rigor. “This cup is in the hand of the Lord 
and he hath poured it out from this to that," and he presents it to be 
drunk. He presents it to hardened and incorrigible sinners, and above 
all to unjust judges: “it will have to be swallowed whole, to the very 
dregs." For them there will be no more pity: such that this vengeance 
will be eternal. 

Ibid., I. Ps. 84:3. 

’’Ibid., 7-3, “Ibid., 9. 
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Article n 

On government which is called arbitrary 


I St Proposition 

There is among men a kind of government which is called 
arbitrary, but which is not fiund among us in well- 

ordered states 

Four attributes accompany these kinds of government. 

Firstly: subject peoples are bom slaves, that is to say truly serfs; and 
among them there are no free persons. 

Secondly: no one possesses private propert>" all the sources [of 
wealth) belong to the prince, and there is no right of inheritance, even 
from father to son. 

Thirdly: the prince has the right to dispose as he wishes, not only of 
the goods, but also of the lives of his subjects, as one would do with 
slaves. 

And finally, in the fourth place; there is no law but his will. 

This is what is called arbitrary power. I do not wish to examine 
whether it is permissible or illicit. There are nations and great 
empires which are content with it; and it is not for us to awaken 
doubts in them about the form of their government. It suffices for us 
to say that it is barbarous and odious. These four characteristics are 
quite far from our own customs [rntpurs]; and so among us there is no 
arbitrary government. 

It is one thing for a government to be absolute, and another for it to 
be arbitrary. It is absolute with respect to constraint - there being no 
power capable of forcing the sovereign, who in this sense is 
independent of all human autho^it^^ But it does not follow from this 
that the government is arbitrary, for besides the fact that everything is 
subject to the judgment of God (which is also true of those govern¬ 
ments we have just called arbitrary), there are also [constitutional] 
laws in empires, so that whatever is done against them is null in »legal 
sense [nut de dreitY and there is always an opportunity for redress, 
either on other occasions or in other tunes Such that each person 
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remains the legitimate possessor of his goods: no one being able to 
believe that he can possess anything with security to the prejudice of 
the laws - whose vigilance and action against injustices and acts of 
violence is deathlesss, as we have explained more fully elsewhere. 
This is what is called legitimate government, by its very nature the 
opposite of arbitrary govemment. 

Here we shall only touch on the first two attributes of this power 
that is called arbitrary, which we have just treated. As for the last two, 
they seem to be so contrary to humanity and to society, that they are 
too visibly opposed to legitimate government. 

2nd Proposition 

In legitimate government^ persons are free 

It is only necessary to recall the passages in which we have established 
that government is paternal, and that kings are fathers: their subjects 
were thus children, who differ from slaves in that they are bom free 
and innocent. 

Government is established to free all men from all oppression and 
from all violence, as has been often demonstrated. This constitutes 
the state of perfect liberty: there being ftmdamentally nothing less 
free than anarchy, which takes away all legitiinate claims among men, 
and knows no law other than force. 


3rd Proposition 

The oumership of gpo^ is legitimate and inviolable 

We have seen the distribution of lands under Joshua, according to the 
orders of Moses.' 

This is the means which insures their cnldvation: and experience 
shows that land which is held not only in common, but also without 
legitimate and permanent ownership, is neglected and abandoned. 
This is why it is not permitted to violate this order [of Moses’] - as the 
following example shows in a terrible way. 


‘Josh. 13; i+fT, 
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precisely what those good kings, David and Solomon, never did dur¬ 
ing the rime they were building the magnificent palaces of which 
Scripture speaks. The law decreed that each should keep his 
inheritance from his fathers, for the preservation of the goods of the 
tribes. This is why God counted among Achab’s crimes, not only the 
fact that he had killed, but that he had moreover possessed that which 
could not belong to him. It is, however, expressly indicated that Achab 
offered the just value of the piece of land he wanted to be ceded to 
him, and even [that he offered] an advantageous exchange. This 
shows how holy and inviolable the right of legitimate property was 
reputed to be, and how much the invasion of it was condemned. 

Nonetheless Achab was in a fury over the refusal of Naboth. He 
could neither drink nor eat, and counted as nothing so great a king¬ 
dom and so many possessions, if he could not add a vineyard to it to 
enlarge his garden. So poor is royalty in itself, and so incapable is it of 
contenting a disordered mind! 

His wife Jezebel came along: and instead of curing this sick mind, 
she on the contrary persuaded him, by her mocking manner, that he 
had lost all authority', if he did not give way to his fantasies. Finally, 
without preserving any form of iudgment, she herself ordained the 
paths which we have seen. 

She even sacrificed religion to her unjust designs. She w-anted to 
make use of a public religious fast to sacrifice a good man to the 
vengeance of the king, and to that idea of authority w^hich consists of 
doing w'hatever one wants. 

Naboth’s standing did not stop her. He was a man of importance, 
since he was ranked among the first men of the people. Jezebel made 
a show of preserving his rank and his dignity to ruin him more 
certainly: adding derision to violence and injustice, she believed her¬ 
self queen at this price, and thought to bring royalty to the king her 
husband. 

At the same time, divine justice declared itself, Achab was 
punished in two ways: God gave him over to crime, to deliver him 
more justly to punishment. 

Jezebel had only too much power over this prince: for Elias had no 
sooner exterminated the false prophets of Baal, than the king gave 
leave to Jezebel to sacrifice so great a prophet to the revenge of this 
woman, as imperious as she was impious.^ But, since she had made 

^ 3 Kings 19:1-2. 
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2nd Proposition 

Tke first effect of justice and the laws, is to preserve the 

rights granted by earlier princes, not only for the whole 
body of the state, but for each part of which it is composed 

Thus was preserved for the tribe of Judah the prerogative which it had 
always enjoyed — that of marching at the head of the tribes. 

Thus did the tribe of Levi eternally enjoy the rights given by the 
law^ according to the favorable interpretations of the ancient kings. 

Thus was preserved for the tribes of Gad and of Ruben that which 
had been granted by Moses,^ for having been the first to cross the 
Jordan. 

Thus were the Gabaonites always maintained^ in fulfilment of the 
treaty made with them bj'Joshua: also was their fidelity unwavering. 

The good faith of princes binds that of subjects, who remain in [a 
state of| obedience not only through fear, but also, inviolably, through 
affection. 


3rd Proposition 

Praiseworthy customs take the place of laws 

Before David mounted the throne, a dispute arose between the 
soldiers who had been in combat, and those who had remained 
behind, by his order, to guard the supplies: this wise prince judged in 
favor of the latter, and pronounced this sentence: “Equal shall be the 
portion of him that went down to batde, and of him that abode at the 
baggage; and they shall divide alike. And this hath been done from 
that day forward, and since was made a statute, and an ordinance, and 
as a law in Israel/’^ 

The preservation of these ancient laws and of these praiseworthy 
customs, provides great kingdoms with an idea not only of fidelity and 
of wisdom, but even of immortality - which brings the state to be 
regarded, like the universe, as governed by counsels of an immortal 
duration. 


^Num. 31:33; Josh. 13:8. 
^ I Kings 30:24-25. 
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4th Proposition 

The prince owes justice, and is himself the chief judge 

“Make us a king^, to judge us, as all the nations have.”** This was the 
idea of the people, when they asked Samuel for kings. And thus the 
word king is a word for judge. 

When Absalom aspired to royalty, “he went to the city-gates and 
into the public ways, interrogating those who came from every quarter 
to the king’s judgment, and said: ... Thy words seem to me good and 
just. But there is no man appointed by the king to hear thee. And he 
added: O that they would make me judge over the land, that all that 
have business might come to me, that I might do them justice.”^ He 
dared not say: who will make me king? Rebellion would have been too 
openly declared; but it was the name of king that he was demanding 
under that of judge. 

He decried the government of the king his father, saying that there 
was no justice - which was a calumny, for far from neglecting justice, 
David rendered it himself with marvelous care. “And David reigned 
over all Israel: and David did judgment and justice to all his people."’^ 

Nathan went to David to bring him the complaint of a poor man, 
from whom an unjust rich man had taken an ewe-lamb that he loved: 
and David, annoyed, received the complaint.^ It was [in the form of] a 
parable: but since parables are drawn from things in conunon use, this 
one shows the custom of bringing the complaints of individuals to 
kings: and David rendered justice, saying: “He shall restore the ewe 
fourfold.”** 

“I am a widow woman who had two sons, said the woman of 
Thecua to this same David,.. . and they quarreled with each other in 
the field, and there was none to part them: and the one struck the 
other, and he died of it: and the family is pursuing his brother, to 
punish him with death. They are depriving me of my sole heir, and 
they seek to quench my spark which is left, and will leave my husband 
no name, nor remainder upon the earth. And the king said to her: Go 
in peace to thy house, and 1 will give charge in thy favor. 

She added: “Upon me, my lord, be the iniquity, and upon the 
house of my father: but may the king and his throne be guiltless.”'*^ 
One would not think the king guiltless, or his throne stainless, if he 

S Kings 8:5, ^ a Kings 15:2-4. ** 2 Kings 8:i 5. ’ 2 Kings 

* Ibid, 6. ^ 2 Kings 14:5-8. ibid., g, 
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refused to give justice. And Da\id answered: “If any one shall say 
ought against thee, bring hint to me, and he shall not touch thee any 
more/"" 

The family’s pursuit [of the fratricide] seemed just according to the 
letter of the law, which condemned a murderer to death: this w-as a 
case of haWng recourse to the grace and the clemency of the prince, in 
a cause so favorable to an afilicted mother. 

The woman pressed David by saying: “Let the king remember the 
Lord his God, that the next of kin be not multiplied to take revenge, 
and that they may not kill my son.” She did not fear to bring David 
before the judge of kings. And this just prince approved her plea, and 
said to her: “As the Lord liveth^ there shall not one hair of thy son fall 
to the earth. 

We are familiar with the judgment of Solomon, which drew to him 
the respectful fear of the whole people, which makes kings obeyed 
and establishes their empire. 

5th Proposition 

The ways of justice are easy to know 

The path of justice is not one of those tortuous paths which, in the 
manner of labyrinths, make you constantly fear being lost. “The way 
of the just is right, the path of the just is right to w alk ii:, and diere is 
no detour.”” 

Even a pagan said that one should not do that which is doubtful and 
ambiguous. Equity, this author continues, shines brightly by itself; bur 
doubt seems to envelop any secret plan of injustice.''^ 

If you would know the way of justice, walk uncovered in the 
country: go where yo^ir sight takes you, and “let your eyes, as the sage 
says, go before your steps.Justice does not hide herself. 

It is true that, on many points, she is dependent on positive laws; 
but the language of the law is simple, wishing neither to shine nor 
subtilize, wishing only to be clear and precise. 

Nonetheless, since it is impossible that there not be difficulties and 
complicated questions, the prince — in order not to be deceived, and 
to provide room for a greater illumination of the truth - furnishes the 
remedy which is about to be explained. 

^Tbid., 1C- ” [hid., II, ”[51.16:7. 

Cicero, De ogiats i, [ .9,30, ” Prov. 4:25, 
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6 th Proposition 

The prince establishes tribunals^ and names their members 
with great care, and instructs them in their duties 

This was the practice of Moses himself/^ for fear of tising himself up 
in useless work, 

This is what he explained to the people in these terms: “I alone am 
not able to bear your business, and the charge of you and your 
differences. Let me have from among you wise and understanding 
men, whose conduct is approved.,, And I took out of your tribes men 
wise and honorable, and I made them your judges, saying to them: 
Hear the people, and pronounce that which shall be just between the 
citizen and the stranger, without distinction of persons, judging the 
little as well as the great: neither shall you respect any man’s person, 
because it is the judgment of God. And if any thing seem bard to you, 
refer it to me, and I will hear 

One sees three things in these words of Moses’. In the first place; 
the establishment of judges under the prince. In the second place; the 
choice of them, and the qualities with which they must be adorned. In 
the third place: the reserving of the most difficult matters to the 
prince himself. 

These judges were established in all the cities and in each tribe; 
and Moses had ordained it thus.'^ 

FoUowing this example, we have seen the tribunals established by 
Josaphat*'^ * a prince zealous for justice, if ever there was one among 
the kings of Judah and on the throne of David. 

These tribunals were of two sorts. There were those of all the 
particular cities; and there was a supreme one in the capital of the 
kingdom, under the eyes of the king — following the example of, and 

perhaps to perpetuate, the great senate of seventy that Moses had 
established. 

We have also noticed the care he took to instruct the judges in 
person, after the example of Moses.“ This had two good effects: the 
first, to make the prince’s ability felt; and the second, to carve the 
rules of justice more deeply in hearts. Thereafter one saw these two 
kinds of tribunals preserved among the Jews. 

In those solemn actions which had to do with some great good to 

E«od. i8;i3fr. 17 U12-17. Deut. 16:18, 

I Pm. 19:5-8. ^ Ibid., 9-10. 
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that the wickedness of men was great on the earth, and that all the 
thought of their heart was bent upon evil at all times.See this 
unhappy firmness in evil-doing, from the beginning of the world. 
This naturally invincible inclination of the human heart towards evil, 
makes Scripture say too that “sin is at the door*"’ - which is to say that 
it does not cease in urging us to open to it. 

All the waters of the Flood were unable to efface a sin which is so 
inherent in the human heart. “Go about> said Jeremiah, through the 
streets of Jerusalem, and see, and consider, and seek in the broad 
places thereof, if you can find a man that erecuteth judgment, and 
seeketh faith/'^ Through a false constancy they are confirmed in vice: 
“they have made their faces harder than the rock, and they have 
refused to return from their injustices.”^ 

“Woe is me, said Micheas; . . . there is none upright among men; 
they all lie in wait for blood, every one hunteth his brother to death. A 
cruel and barbarous hunt has come about, in which each seeks to 
catch not animals but his friends as prey. Believe not a friend, and 
trust not in a magistrate: keep the doors of thy mouth from her that 
sleepeth in thy bosom. For the son dishonoreth the father, and the 
daughter riseth up against her mother . . . and a man’s enemies arc 
they of his own household.”* All the families are divided, and ties of 
blood no longer have place. 

If, in this disorder of human affairs, you think you can find a refuge 
in public justice, you deceive yourself. It no longer rules or has 
firtimess. “Whatever a great man dares to demand, the judge believes 
himself bound to give him, as a debt.”^ The evil of their hands they 
call good; there is no more law among men. 

“Magistrates (who ought to sustain the weak) are as roaring lions 
who devour them; judges are ravenous wolves, who do not even keep 
till morning the prey they have taken at night. They satisfy their 
insatiable appetite in the field \suT-U-champ\. 

It is thus that men are naturally wolves to each other, David was 
first to complain of it, “There is not any man just on earth, he said, 
there is none that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after 
God. All have turned out of the way; they are become unprofitable 
together. There is none that doth good, there is not so much as one.”^ 

^ Gen. 4:7. ^jer. 5;i. 

** Mic. 7 :i,2,s, 6. ^ Ibid., 3. 

^ Pa. 13:2-3; Rom. 


^Geti. 6:5. 

' Ibid,, 3- 
® Soph. 3:3. 
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Against this overflowing of iniquity there is only one sure dike, 
which is the firmness of justice. 


3rd Proposition 

If justice is not firm^ it is stpept away by this deluge of 

injustice 

If the duty of the judge is, as Ecclesiasticus says, penetrate the 
cabals of iniquity (like a battalion called together), it is necessary to 
the realization of this duty that justice be not only strong, but even 
that it be invincible and intrepid/’^^ Otherwise what Isaiah said will 
come about: “Judgment is turned away backward, and justice hath 
stood far off (pushed back by so great a confluence of contrary inter¬ 
ests); and equity could not come in against such great obstacles,”'^ 
If the respect which is kept for the name of justice is weakened, one 
renders it only half-heartedly, and merely to save appearances. Thus, 
said the prophet, “injustice has prevailed: there is a judgment, but 
opposition is more powerful. Therefore the law is tom in pieces (one 
keeps a pan and despises the rest); and judgment cometh not to the 
end* “'^Justice half-rendered is only the color of justice, and is aU the 
more dangerous. 

“Justice, the wise man said, is perpetual and inunoml”’^ Equality 
is the soul of this virtue. It is in vain that some magistrate prides 
himself sometimes on doing justice; if he does not render it entirely 
and throughout, the unevenness of his conduct means that justice 
cannot achieve what it might according to the rules - for the rule 
ceases to be a nile, when it is not perpetual and does not walk with an 
even step. 

In the midst of so many contradictions, it is a kind of combat to 
render justice, in which “if you have not gone up to face the enemy or 
you have not set up a wall for the house of Israel (like a strengthened 
dike), and for the people of you are vanquished* 

One must be, by a firm resolution and a strong habit, like “a 
fortified city (defended on all sides), like a pillar of iron, and a wall of 
brass’’:'^ otherwise one is soon overpowered* 

The prince must, then, through his constancy and his firmness. 


" Isa. 59:14. 
’^Ezek. 13:5. 


EctliB. 7:6* 
wisd. 1:15. 
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render the exercise of justice eas>^ and simple: for these difficult 
things are not of long duration. 


4th Proposition 

On prudence, the second virtue which accompanies justice. 
Prudence can come about from the outside, from factual 
truth: but it should instruct itself in this matter 

“The cry of Sodom and Gomorrha is multiplied, and their sin is 
become exceedingly grievous. I will go down and see whether they 
have done according to the ciy that is come to me: or whether it be 
not so, that I may know.”^** 

He who knows all and cannot be deceived lowers himself, say the 
holy Fathers, even to the point of mforming himself, in order to be 
able to instruct princes (who are subject to so much ignorance and so 
many surprises) in what they have to do. 

He gives them three instructions. Firstly, when he says: “1 want to 
know what is going on,” he shows them the desire they should have to 
know the factual truths which they must judge. 

Secondly, in making it known that the cry has reached even him, he 
teaches them that their ears must always be open, always attentive, 
always ready to hear what is going on. 

Finally in adding, “I will go down and see,” he shows them that, 
after having heard, one must come to an exact assessment, and base 
his judgment only on certain knowledge. 

Ordinary reports and noises should excite the prince; but he should 
yield only to known truth. 

Let us add that it is not sufficient to receive [passively] that which 
presents itself; one must search by himself, and go before the truth, if 
he would discover it. This we have already seen. 

Men, and above all the great, are not too happy when truth reaches 
them through its own power, nor [when it comes to them] from a 
single source, nor when it pierces the obstacles with which they 
surround themselves. Too many people are interested in not knowing 
truth in its entirety; and too often those who surround them spare 
each other, so to speak. Often enough one fears to reveal to them 
those nagging truths which they do not wish to know. Those who arc 
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tion to a mother^ from whom they wanted to take her second son - the 
last of her hope and of her family " in punishment for the death he 
had delivered to his brother^ through a blow which was more 
unfortunate than malicious. It is thus that equity often tempers the 
strictness which justice demands, against him who had deprived his 
brother of life. David had understood that justice must be exercised 
with some tempering - that it becomes iniquitous and intolerable 
when it insists pitilessly on all its rights, and that goodness, which 
moderates its extreme rigors, is one of its principal parts. 


6 th Proposition 
Clemency is the glory of a reign 

Moses, whom Scripture calls a king’^ - and an absolute and strict 
king, when it was necessary - is renowned as “the gentlest of all 
men,”^ Naturally, he would have pardoned; when he punished it was 
not he but the law which exercised rigor for the common good. 

“Remember David, and aU his meekness/’^^ This was what his son 
Solomon sang at the dedication of the Temple; and it seemed that 
David’s clemency would make all his other virtues forgotten. 

Happy the prince who can say, with Job: “From my infancy mercy 
grew up with me: and it came out with me from my mother’s 

It was a fine testimonial given to the kings of Israel, even by their 
enemies: “The kings of the house of Israel are merdful,”^^ 


7 th Proposition 

It k a great happiness to save a man 

“Deliver them that are led to death: and those that are drawn to death 
forbear not to deliver, 

It is the finest sacrifice one can offer to the Father of all the living to 
save one of his children - unless he be one of those whose life is the 
death of others, either through his cruelty or through the examples he 
sets. 


“Nwji, 13:3. 131:1. 

3 Kings 20:31. ^‘*Prov. 24:11. 


£>tut. 33:5. 
“Job 31:18. 
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8 th Proposition 

To remember that one is mortal gives a motive for 

clemency 

“We all die, said David to that wise woman of Thecua; and like waters 
that return no more, we fall down into the earth: neither will God 
have a soul to perish, but recalleth^ meaning that he that is cast off 
should not altogether perish, [And the woman said:] Why then do y(ju 
not think to recall one who is banished and dis graced? 

Life is so unhappy in itself, and Hows by so fast, that one should 
not, if possible, let such brief days pass by in despondency. Mortality 
makes us weak: and in this stale of fragility one easily makes mistakes; 
one must then bring oneself to be indulgent, and excuse the weaknes¬ 
ses of the human race. 


gth Proposition 

The day of a victory^ which makes us the masters of our 
enemies^ is a suitable day for clemency 

4 

Saul defeated the Ammonites. And his faithful subjects, who saw his 
throne shored up by this victory, [and w^ho w^ere] indignant against 
those of the people who a litde earlier had been contemptuous of the 
new king, said to Samuel: “WTio is he that said: Shall Saul reign over 
us? Bring the men and we trill kill them. And Saul said: No man shall 
be killed this day, because the Lord this day hath wrought salvation in 
Israel.And we should imitate his pity. 

It is again a reason for pardoning, when God delivers our enemies 
into our hands, by a particular grace and providence, 

“Strike them with blindness,”^^ said Eliseus of the Syrians who 
were making war on the Israelites. “And the Lord struck them with 
blindness.’" And in this state the prophet led them into Samaria. “And 
the king of Israel said to Eliseus, when he saw them: My father, shall I 
not kill them? Thou shalt not kill them, answered Eliseus: for thou 
didst not take them with thy sword, or thy bow, that thou mayst kill 
them: but set bread and water before them, that they may eat and 
drink, and go to their master.”^^ 

2 ICings 14:13-14. 1 Kings 11:12-13. 

4 Kings 6:18, “Ibid., i I. 
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A prince never shows himself so great before his enemies, as when 
he treats them with generosity and clemency. 

10th Proposition 

In acts of clemency, it is often suitable to leave some 
element of punishment^ out of reverence for the laws and 

as an example 

""Behold I am appeased by your reasons with respect to Absalom, 
despite the terrible assassination attempt he made on his brother 
Amnon, said David to Joab. Let him return into his house; but let him 
not see the face of the king. Thus he was called back to Jerusalem: 
and he dwelt two years there, without daring to present himself before 
the king.”^’ 

Moses had given a similar example, when his sister Mary, who had 
become leprous for having disobeyed him, asked pardon of Moses 
through the intercession of Aaron. ‘"And Moses cried to the Lord, 
saying: O God, I beseech thee heal her. But the Lord answered: If her 
father (for some fault), had spitten upon her face, ought she not to 
have been ashamed for seven days at least^ Let her be separated seven 
days without the camp, and afterwards she shall be called again, 

iith Proposition 
There ts a false indulgence 

Such was that of David towards his elder son, whose crime greatly 
saddened him (but this was not sufficient: he ought to have been 
punished). Because “he would not afflict the spirit of his son Amnon, 
whom he greatly loved,” he left his assassination-attempt unpunished 
- which caused the vengeance of Absalom, who killed his brother.^’ 

This great king was also too indulgent toward the enterprises of 
Absalom and of Adonias. The latter ""exalted himself excessively in 
David"s old age. Neither did his father rebuke him at any time, saying; 
Why hast thou done this?”^^ And his excessive easiness had the 
consequences which one knows weQ enough. 

We know too the indulgence of Hcii, a sovereign pontiff and a man 
otherwise holy, and the strange way in which God punished^him.^^ 

^'*2 Kings 14:21,24*3^' ^Num. I2:i3~i4' 1 Kings 13:21,28,29. 

3 Kings 1:5-6. “ 1 Kings 3:13; 4' 
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These are dangerous faults; and one sees that men of good will, 
who are naturally given to indulgence, must watch themselves more 
closely than other men. 


12th Proposition 

When crimes are multiplied, justice must become more 

severe 

So it has appeared since the beginning of the world, in these words of 
Lamech, of the race of Cain, to his two wives Ada and Sella: “Hear 
my voice, ye wives of Lamech, hearken to my speech. For I have slain 
a man to the wounding of myself, and a stripling to my own bruising. 
Seven-fold vengeance shall be taken for Cain: but for Lamech 
seventy times seven fold."^^ 

Men grow accustomed to crime; and the habit of seeing it makes it 
less horrible to them. But it is not so with justice. Vengeance grew 
heavier upon Lamech who, far from profiting from the punishment of 
Cain (one of his ancestors), and of distancing himself from crime 
because of this domestic example, seems rather to have taken fiain for 
a model. 

The just severity which God so visibly reveals in the holy books, 
when crimes have multiplied and have reached a certain excess, 
should be in some way a model for princes in the governance of 
human affairs. 


Article v 

Obstacles to justice 


I St Proposition 

First obstacle: corruption and presents 

'‘Thou shall not accept persons nor gifts: for gifts blind the eyes of the 
wise, and change the words of the just”’ 

Moses does not say: they blind the eyes of the wicked, and change 

Gen. 4 : z 2 -^ 4 - ‘ Eteut. 16:15. 
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their words. He saysi they blind the eyes of the wise, and change the 
words of the just. Before the judge spoke well: the present has 
arrived, and he is no longer the same man: a new jurisprudence 
(which his interest furnishes to him) makes him change his language. 
It is not always large presents which produce this effect: small ones 
given at the right dme sometimes show a secret eagerness for friend¬ 
ship which inclines and wins the heart. 

Those who, by their dignity, are above this kind of corruption, have 
other presents to fear - praise and flattery. Let them keep well in 
mind this word of the wise: ^‘Praise not any man before his death, 
All praise given to the Living is suspect: “Love justice, you that are the 
judges of the earth.Do not be the victim of a subde flatterer. 

Services rendered to the state constitute another way of seducing 
kings. “Have nn regard for persons,” says the Lord. Services demand 
another kind of justice, which is that of recompense. Prince, you owe 
it; but do not pay this debt at someone else’s expense. 


2nd Proposition 
Prejudice: the second obstacle 

It is a kind of folly which keeps one from reasoning. “A fool recciveth 

not the words of prudence,”^ and wants to hear only what he has in 
his heart. 

The prejudiced man does not hear you: he is deaf: the place is 
filled up, and truth finds no room for itself, 

Solomon opposed this humble prayer to prejudice: “Give to thy 
servant an understanding hean .,. And God gave to Solomon large¬ 
ness of heart as the sand that is on the sea shore,”® capable of 
everything. 

The mind of the prince must be a clear and smooth mirror, in 
which everything that arrives, from whatever side it may be, is 
represented as it is, according to the truth. He is in a perfect 
equilibrium: he turns neither to the right nor to the left,'^ This is why 
God has placed him at the pinnacle of human affairs in order that, 
free from the attacks which come to him from what is beneath him, he 
may receive impressions only from on high, that is to say, from the 
truth, '‘Teach me truth and discipline and knowledge, O Lord,”’ 

^Ecclus. 11:30. ^Prov.i8:3. 

3 Kings 3:9; 4:19. * Dent. 5:32. 7 , jg,^ 
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There are two ways of avoiding prejudices. The first is to remem¬ 
ber that our judgments are reviewed by him who says: “I will judge 
the justices.”* Enter into the spirit of the higher judge: strip yourself 
of your prejudices. 

The other means: of the disposition of thy neighbor by 

thyself/’** Go out of yourself, then: you will judge purely, and you will 
do as you would have others do to you. 

3rd Proposition 

Other obstacles: laziness and haste 

“'I'he eyes of a wise man are in his head ... Be attentive: and let your 
eyelids go before your steps.”*** Give yourself time to reflect: do not 
hurry your judgment: do not fear the pain of thinking. “The impadent 
man can do nothing opportunely, and shall work folly.”*' 

To laziness and to haste the prince must oppose attention and 
vigilance. We have already treated this matter, and it is useless to 
repeat it here. 


4th Proposition 
Piety and strictness 

In judging pity no one, not even the poor. This we have already seen. 
“Render pitilessly eye for eye, tooth for tooth, wound for wound.” 
Turn your pity in another direction. It is for the oppressed, and for 
people who suffer from unjust and violent men, that you must have 
compassion. 

Others always lean toward strictness. But you, prince, must cum 
neither to the right nor to the left. One turns to the left when, leaning 
toward laxness and softness, one weakens the severity of the law. One 
does no better by turning to the right, that is to say by pushing the 
rigor of the laws too far. 

The zeal to discover wrong often makes one do wrong to him that 
has done none. One wishes to deter the authors of crimes; and rather 
than leave them unpunished, one charges innocents with them. But 
the wise men has said: “He that jusdfieth the wicked, and he that 
condenmeth the just, both are abominable before God.”’^ 

'*Ps, 74:3, ^ Ecdus. 31:18. Ecclcs. a:i4; Prov, 4:25, 

Prov. 14:17, Ewd 21:14. ‘^Ptov, 17:15, 
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5th Proposition 
Anger 

Anger is a passion most unworthy of a prince. One must strive to 
vanquish it, when one loves the justice whose enemy it is, **The 
patient man is better than the valiant; and he that nileth his spirit, 
than he that taketh cities/'’’* 

The Emperor Theodosius the Great had well understood this 
saying of the wise. This princej so many times victorious, and 
illustrious by his conquests, though naturally given to impetuous 
anger, profited so well from the counsels of St. Ambrose that in the 
end (as this Father says’®) he felt himself obligated when he was 
begged for pardon: and when he was moved by a specially lively 
feeling of anger, it was then that he came most easily to acts of 
clemency. 


6th Proposition 
Cabals and squabbles 

“Loose the bands of wickedness (of unjust men), and let not the 
innocent be overcome: take this heavy weight from his shoulders."’^ 
Be on guard against the protection that riches find. Do not abandon 
the poor man on the pretext that there is no one to take his defense in 
hand. This is the effect of money and cabals. “The rich man hath 
done wrong (to an innocent man), and yet he will fume: but the poor 
is wronged and must hold his peace.”’^ Be watchful, then, and get to 
the bottom of things - you who love justice. 

As for squabbles, it is written; “He that loveth discord, seeketh 
niin.”’* Justice must reprimand him for his own good, as well as for 
that of others. 


7th Proposition 
Wars and negligence 

Too occupied with war, whose action is so lively, one thinks not at all 
of justice. But it is written of David, in the midst of so many wars, and 
while he was combating the Moabites, the Ammonites, the Syrians, 

Ptov. 16:32- St. Ambrose. A* oititu oraL 13. 

Isa. 58:6. Erclus. 13:4. ‘s 
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the Philistines^ the Idumeans, and so many other enemies: “David did 
judgment and justice to all his people,This is truly reigning - to 
make justice rule in the midst of the tumult of war^ such that no one 
whosoever is deprived of it. 

One is ordinarily careful to render justice in great places: and one 
neglects it in villages and deserted places. By contrast Isaiah writes of 
a great king (it is Ezechias of whom he speaks) that in his time 
“judgment dwelt in the wilderness, and held her sessions in the great 
places’’^*^ - which he calls Carmel, according to the usage of sacred 
Scripture. Justice illuminated the most out-of-the-w’ay places: the 
poor felt its help, and abundance did not corrupt those w'ho rendered 
it. 


8th Proposition 

One must regulate the procedures of justice 

“Thou shah follow justly after that which is just,”^^ ft is not enough to 
have a good legal claim [bon dmit\: one must also pursue it in good 
ways, without fraud, without bending [the rules], without \iolence, 
without doing justice for oneself, and waiting for the public power. 

2 Kings fi: 15. Tsa. 32: [6. Deut. 16:20. 
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The supports of royalty; arms, 
riches or finances, and counsels 


Article / 

On war and its just motives, general and 

particular 


I St Proposition 
God makes warrior-princes 

This is what brings Da\id to say; “Blessed be the Lord my God, who 
teacheth my hands to fight, and my fingers to war.”^ 

2nd Proposition 

God ^ave an express command to the Israelites to make 

war 

God orders his people to make war on certain nations. 

Such were the nations of which it is written: “Thou shalt destroy 
many nations before thee; the Hethite, and the Gerge^ite, the Amor- 
rhite, the Canaanite, the Pherezite, the Hevite, and the Jebusite: 
seven nations greater and stronger than thou art; and the Lord thy 
God shall have delivered them to thee, and thou shalt unerly destroy 
them,^ Thou shalt make no league with them, nor show' mercy to 
them,”^ 

And again; “Thou shalt not make peace with them, neither shalt 
thou seek their prosperity all the days of thy life for ever,’"^ This was a 

' Ps, 143:1. 

^ Ibid., 2. 
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war carried to the utmost eirtreme, with fire and blood, irreconcikble, 
commanded of the people of God. 

This is why Saul was punished without pity and deprived of royalty 
- for having spared the Amalecites,® one of the Canaanite peoples 
cursed by God. 


3rd Proposition 

God has promised this land to Abraham and his posterity 

These were the peoples whose country God had promised to give to 
Abraham, by these words: “Lift up thy eyes, and look from the place 
wherein thou art, to the north and to the south, to the east and to the 
west. All the land which thou seest, I will give to thee, and to thy seed 
for ever 

And again: “That day God made a covenant with Abraham, saying: 
To thy seed will I give this land, from the river of Egypt even to the 
great river Euphrates. The Cancans, the Hethites, the Amorrhites," 
and the others which have just been named.' 

4th Proposition 

God wanted to chastise the nations, and punish their 

impieties 

They were abominable nations, and from the beginning devoted to 
every sort of idolatry, injusdct and impiety: a race cursed since Cham 
and Canaan, to whom malice had passed naturally through their 
corrupt habits. As it is written in the Book of Wisdom; “Lord, thou 
didst abhor them, because they did works hateful to thee by their 
sorceries and wicked sacrifices. These people immolated their own 
children to their gods; they spared neither their hosts nor their 
friends: and thou hast destroyed them by the hands of our parents, 
because their malice was natural and incorrigible.'*® 

Such were, says the Holy Spirit in this divine book, the ancient 
inhabitants of the holy land. And this is why God chased them from it 
by a just judgment to give it to the Israelites. 


^ I Kings i5:7fr. 
^ Gen. 15:18^31. 
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5th Proposition 

God had endured these people mth a long-suffering 

patience 

"The iniquities of the Amorrhites are not at the full until this present 
time,” said the Lord to Abraham*^ 

Whatever will he may have had to give to so faithful and beloved a 
servant the heritage which he had promised for his faith, he sus¬ 
pended the actual giving of it by a counsel of pity. 

But how much longer would this delay last? Four hundred years, he 
said, during which time he exhorted his people to patience, and 
awaited the penitence of his enemies. While waiting, he said, “Thy 
children will be afflicted for four hundred years.”’” So much did it 
pain him to dispossess wicked and accursed people of their lands. 

Arbiter of the universe, who obliged you to show so much con¬ 
sideration, you who fear no one? - as it is noted in the Book of 
Wisdom. “What could anyone say to thee, when thou hast caused to 
perish one of the nations which thou hadst made? Surely thou wishest 
to show that thou dost all with justice, and that, the more powerful 
thou art, the more thou lovest to pardon.”" 


6th Proposition 

God does not will that ancient inhabitants of lands be 
dispossessed, or that blood-ties be counted m nothing 

Though absolute master of the whole earth, [free] to give it to whom¬ 
soever he pleased, God does not use this right and this sovereign 
domain to dispossess of their lands the peoples who enjoyed them 
peaceably: and he takes them away to give them to his people only in 
just punishment of crimes. 

It is for this reason that he gave this express order to the Israelites: 
“You shall pass by the borders of your brethren, the children of Esau, 
who dwell in Seir, and they will be afraid of you. Take ye then good 
heed that you stir not against them. For I will not give you of their 
land so much as the step of one foot can tread upon, because I have 
given Mount Seir to Esau, for a possession. (You wiD observe towards 
them all the laws of commerce and society.) You shall buy meats of 

^Gen. 15:16. ’“Ibid., 13. ” Wi5d. 12:13-16. 
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them for money and shall eat; you shall draw water for money, and 
shall drink (in a land where it is so rare). You will not pass through 
their lands, but you will take a roundabout path,”for fear of causing 
a quarrel with them. 

“Act in the same way toward the Moabites and the Ammonites” 
(descendants of Lot, cousin of Abraham, and like him descended 
from Tharc, their common father). “Do not against them: for 1 
will not give thee any part of their land, because I have given it to the 
children of 

The ancient inhabitants of these lands, which God had given to the 
children of Esau and to those of Lot, are called giants, and other 
odious names'^ names which, in the style of Scripture, signify 
robust men of great size, but also bloody, unjust, and violent, oppres¬ 
sors and ravishers. And Scripture notes this, to show that God had 
delivered them to a just vengeance, when he chased them from their 
lands; especially when this was done by so express a command and a 
providence so particular [une pmHdence si pariieulihe], which he 
revealed to his people in the conquest of the holy land. 

In a word, God wills that men view these lands as given by him to 
those who first occupied them, and who have remained in tranquil 
and immemorial possession - without troubling their enjoyment of 
them, or disturbing the repose of the human race. 

God also wills that men preserve the memory of their relatives and 
of their common origins, however distant they may be. 

Thus, however distant from Lot and Esau the Israelites may be, 
and even without considering that Esau had been a bad brother, God 
always wills that men remember their cotrunon fathers, and that Esau, 
like Jacob, came from Isaac: because he is the father and the protector 
of human society, and he wants to make all the ties of blood respected 
among men, in order (so far as pwossible) to make war odious in all 
sorts of ways. 


Dent. 2 ,^- 6 ; 2 Par. 10:10. 
DeuL a:io. 
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The highway [is protected by] the law of nations, provided that one 
does not undertake passage by force, and that one asks it on equitable 
conditions. Thus war was justly declared on Sehon, whose heart God 
had hardened, in order to be able to refuse him all pardon afterwards; 
and he was put under the yoke. 

Here then are two just motives for making war: the unjust refusal of 
passage requested on equitable terms, and the manifest hostility 
which makes you an unjust aggressor. 

One must relate to this last motive that which the people of God 
did to liberate themselves from an unjustly imposed yoke, to avenge 
oppressed liberty, and to defend their religion by the e^ipress order of 
God.^’* And such was the motive of the wars of the Maccabees, as has 
been reported elsewhere,^ 

Finally, the motive of [avenging] the violation of the law of nations 
in the person of ambassadors is one of the most important, 

*‘Daas, King of the Ammonites, having died, and his son having 
ascended the throne, David said: 1 will show kindness to Hanon, as 
his father showed kindness to me The Ammonites (who little 
knew the generous and grateful heart of David), persuaded their king 
that these ambassadors were spies, who came to find out about the 
weakness of the place, and to excite the people to rebellion. Thus they 
inflicted an unworthy treatment on them: and sensing how much they 
had offended David, they leagued against him with nei^boiing kings. 
But David sent Joab against them with an army, and he himself 
marched in person to win this war, which was happy for him, 

This is what motives for war — the kind that is called foreign — come 
down to, and which are noted in Scripture, 


” 2 Kings 10:2. 

“ 1 Mace. 8: 42-43. 
2 Kings fo; i-i. 
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Article // 

On unjust motives for war 

I St Proposition 

First motive: ambitious conquests 

This motive appeared soon after the Flood in the person of Nimrod, a 
savage man, who by his violent temperament became the first of the 
conquerors. ‘ But it is expressly noted that he was among the children 
of Chus, son of Cham, the only one of the children of Noah who had 
deserved to be cursed by his father.^ 

The title of “conqueror’’ was bom in this family: and Scripture 
expresses this event by sajing “that he was the first mighty' one on 
earth” - that is to say, he was the first whom the love of power 
brought to invade neighboring land, 

2nd Proposition 

Those who love war, and make it to satisfy their 
ambition, are declared to be enemies of God 

“For I will require the blood of your lives at the hand of every beast, 
and at the hand of man, at the hand of every man, and of his brother, 
will I require the life of man. Wliosoever shall shed man’s blood, his 
blood shall be shed: for man was made to the image of God,”^ 

God is so horrified by murder and by the cruel shedding of human 
blood, that he wills (in some fashion) that even beasts who have 
spilled it be held guilty. Such would seem to be the meaning of the 
words, in which God would obligate wild animals to respect the 
ancient nature of the domination which was given to us over them - 
though it is nearly effaced by sin. The violation of human life on the 
part of animals is taken to be an attack; and it is a kind of punishment 
to which God subjects them, by making them so odious that men seek 
only to seize and kill them. 

The reason for this prohibition is admirable; “For man, he says, 
^ Gen. 10:8-11. ^ Ibid., 8-i i. ^0^11,9:5-6. 
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was made to the image of God.” This fine resemblance cannot appear 
too much on earth. Instead of diimnishing it by murder, God wills (on 
the contrary) that men multiply themselves: “Increase, he said to 
them, and fill the earth,”'* 

If depriving a single man of the divine gift of life is an attempt 
against God, who has placed in man the imprint of his face, how 
much more detestable in his eyes are those who sacrifice so many 
millions of men and so many children to their ambition? 


3rd Proposition 

The character of ambitious conquerors, drawn by the 

Holy Spirit 

After Nabuchodonosor King of Nineveh and of Assyria had defeated 
and subjugated Arphaxad King of the Medes, “his empire was exalted 
and his heart was elevated; and he sent to all that dwelt in Cilicia and 
Damascus, and Libanus, and to the nations that are in Carmel, to the 
Arabs, to the inhabitants of Galilee in the great plain of Asdrelon, to 
the Samaritans, and to the environs of the Jordan, and to all the land 
of Jesse to the borders of Ethiopia. He sent his envoys to all these 
peoples to oblige them to submit to his power. But these nations 
(jealous of their liberty) sent back the ambassadors with empty hands, 
and without honor. Then the King of Assyria was angry, and swore by 
his throne and kingdom that he would defend himself against all those 
countries,”^ or rather that he would revenge himself for their 
resistance. 

There is the first trait of an unjust conqueror. He has no sooner 
subjugated a powerful enemy, than he believes that everything is bis: 
there is no people that he does not oppress, and if anyone refuses the 
yoke, his pride is inflamed. He does not speak of attacking: he 
believes he has a legitimate right over cveiyone. Because he is the 
strongest, he does not view himself as an aggressor; and he calls 
defense, the plan to invade the lands of free peoples. As if it were 
rebellion to preserve one’s liberty against his ambition, he speaks no 
longer save of vengeance: and the wars which he undertakes seem to 
him only the just punishment of rebels. 

He disregards this: and not content to invade so many countries 

* Ibid,, 7. ® Jih. 1:5—iz. 
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which do not stand up against him in the slightest way, he believes 
that he undertakes nothing worthy of his greatness, if he does not 
make himself master of the universe. This is the consequence of the 
character of this unjust conqueror* “The word was given out in the 
house of the King of Assyria, that he would defend and avenge 
himself. And he called all the ancients, and all the governors, and his 
officers of war, and communicated to them the secret of his counsel: 
and he said that his thoughts were to bring all the earth under his 
empire.”^ 

It was not advice which he demanded of this great assembly: he 
took for counsel only his untamable pride; and vrithout consulting 
further, he moved straight to execution: “he gave his orders to Holo- 
femes the general of his armies (a great man of war). And said to him: 
Thy eye shall not spare any kingdom and all the strong cities thou 
shalt bring under my yoke,”^ 

This is the second trait of this proud character. This proud king 
had no need of counsel: the assembly of his counsellors was only a 
ceremony, to declare in a more solemn way that which was already 
resolved, and to set everything in motion. 

But here is a final trait. It is to respect and recognize neither God 
nor man, and to spare no temple whatever, not even that of the true 
God - which Nabuchodonosor would have willed to reduce to ashes 
with the others, in the middle of Jerusalem. For “he had commanded 
Holofemes to destroy all the Gods of the earth, in order that he only 
might be called God by those nations which could be brought under 
him by arms,”“ 

This is accomplished in two ways: either by openly attributing to 
oneself divine honors (as was done by almost all the conquerors of the 
pagan era); or through {historical) outcomes, when, by an outrageous 
pride, one attributes one^s victories to oneself, to one's power and 
counsel (without dreaming that there is a God). So that one seems to 
say in his heart: “I am a god,” and even made myself, as it is vnitten 
by the prophet,^ 

Or, to repeat the words of another Nabuchodonosor: “Is this not 
the great Babylon, which 1 have built by the strength of my power, and 
in the glory of my excellence, to be the seat of my empire?”- 
without reflecting that there is a god, to whom one owes everything. 

*Jth. 111-3. ^ [bid., 4-6. ®Jth.3:i3. 

’ Ezet. iS:i. Dan. 4:27. 
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Such is the character of ambitious conquerors who^ intoxicated by 
the success of their victorious arms, call themselves the masters of the 
world, and think their arm their God, 


4th Proposition 

When God seems to grant everything to such conquerorSt 
he is preparing a strict chasiisefnent for them 

"‘1 have given all these lands and all these seas to Nabuchodonosor 
king of Babylon, my servant”" (and the minister of my just 
vengeance). This is not to say that he gave them to him in order that 
he might be the legitimate possessor of them; it is to say that by a 
secret judgment, God abandoned them to the kJng^s ambition, to 
occupy and to invade them. Nothing wUl escape his hands: “and even 
the birds of the air (those things which are most free) will fall into 
them,”" 

Here, in appearance, was a [divineJ favor, well declared: but the 
reversal was terrible. How is the hammer of the whole earth broken, 
and destroyed!" The Lord hath broken the staff with which he struck 
the rest of the world with an incurable wound,^^Bchold 1 come 
against thee, O proud one, saith the Lord of hosts: for thy day is 
come, the time of my visitation (by divine justice): God will overturn 
Babylon, as he overthrew Sodom and Gomorrha, and will leave him 
no recourse," There is no more cure for her ills! because her judg¬ 
ment hath reached even to the heavens, and is lifted up to the 
clouds.”" 


5 th Proposition 

Sectmd unjust motive for war: pillage 

For this reason the four kings of whom we just spoke armed them¬ 
selves: and they earned off the rich booty and the captives that 
Abraham delivered," 

If one puts up with such wars, there will be no more kingdom, nor 
tranquil province. This is why God opposed to these abductors the 
magnanimity of Abraham, who kept from the loot which he had 
recovered, only that which belonged to his allies, the companions of 

’' Jer. 37:6. Dan. 2:38. “ Jer. 50:2j. Isa. 14:5-6. 

50:31,40. 51:9. "Gen, 14:9,11,11. 
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his enterprise. And, in addition, he did not want anyone *‘on earth to 
be able to boast of ha\ing enriched Abraham,”^** 

Often, too, God delivers those who pillage into the hands of other 
looters. Listen to Isaiah: “Woe to thee, that spoilest, shalt not thou 
thyself also be spoiled? And thou that despisest {all the laws of justice 
and believe that thou canst steal everything with impunity), shalt not 
thyself also be despised by some other more powerful than thee? 
When thou shalt have made an end of spoihng, thou shalt be spoiled; 
when being wearied thou shalt cease to despise (in the midst of the 
perils of an unjust war), thou shalt be despised,” 

6th Proposition 
Third unjust motive: jealousy 

“Isaac was enriched, and he w-ent on prospering and increasing till he 
became exceedingly great; .,, wherefore the Philistines, envying him, 
practiced hostilities and unjust violence against him. And the king of 
the country' said to him: Depart from us, for thou art become much 
mightier than 

Though this reason for harming him was base and unjust, he 
agreed for the sake of peace, retiring from the vicinity: and the matter 
ended with a solemn treaty of peace, in which his enemies recognized 
the wrong which they had done, and the rights of Isaac, 


7th Proposition 

Fourth unjust motive: the gloty of arms and the sweetness 

of victory. First example 

There is nothing more flattering than this military glory: it often 
decides human affairs with a single stroke, and seems to have a kind 
of total power in forcing events; and this is why it so strongly tempts 
the kings of the earth. But we are about to see how vain it is. 

Amasias King of Judah, “had won signal victories against the 
Edomites, and had taken from them the most renowned fortresses. 
Swollen with this success, he sent ambassadors tojoas king of Israel, 
and said to him: Come let us see one another (fully armed: let us test 
our powers). Joas (more moderate) answered him; Thou hast beaten 

Ibid., 23. Isa. 33:1. Gen. 26:12-16, 
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and prevailed over Edom, and thy heart hath lifted thee up; be content 
with the glory and sit at home. Why provokest thou evil, that thou 
shouldst fall, and Judah with theei^ But Amasias did not accept this 
wise counsel. So Joas king of Israel marched: and he and Amasias 
king of Judah saw one another in Bethsames, a town in Judah. And 
Judah was put to the worst before Israel, and they fled every man to 
his dwellings. But Joas king of Israel took Amasias . . . and brought 
him into Jerusalem; and he broke down the wall of Jerusalem, four 
hundred cubits of the walls of this royal city; and he took all the gold, 
and silver, and all the vessels, that were found in the house of the 
Lord (that of Obededom, where the ark had rested from the dme of 
David), and in the palace; he took hostages, and returned to 
Samaria.”^' Such was the fruit of the quarrel which Amasias made 
with Joas, for no reason other than vain-glary, and to show off his 
power and the courage of his people. 


8th Proposition 

Second example of the same motive^ which shows how 
dangerous the temptation k 

“Nechao, king of Egypt, came up to fight in Charcamis by the 
Euphrates: and Josiah went out to meet him. But Nechao sent mes¬ 
sengers to him, saying: M/hat have I to do with thee, king of Judah? I 
come not against thee this day, but 1 fight against another house, to 
which God hath commanded me to go in haste: forbear to do against 
God, who is with me, lest he kill thee. Josiah would not return, but 
prepared to fight against him, and hearkened not to the words of 
Nechao from the mouth of God, but went to fight in the field of 
Mageddo, And there he was wounded by the archers, and he said to 
his servants: Carry me out of the battle, for 1 am giievously wounded. 
And they removed him from the chariot into another, that followed 
him after the manner of kings, and they carried him away to 
Jerusalem, and he died, and was buried in the monument of his 
fathers, and all Judah and Jerusalem mourned for him,”^^ 

If so good a king lets himself be tempted by the desire for victory, 
or in any case by that of making war without reason, what shall one 
not fear from the others.^ 

4 Kings 14:7-14. “ 2 Par. 35:20-25. 
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gth Proposition 

One always fights with a kind of disadvantage, when me 
makes war without a cause [sans sujet] 

One can note through these two examples, that it is a disadvantage to 
make war without reason. 

A good cause adds^ to the other advantages of war, both courage 
and confidence. Indignation against injustice augments power, and 
makes one fight in a more determined and bold way. One even has 
reason to believe that one has God on his side — because one defends 
justice, whose natural protector he is. One loses this advantage when 
one makes war needlessly or light-heanedly, such that - whatever the 
outcome may be, according to the terrible and profound judgments of 
God (who gives victory by his orders and by quite hidden springs, 
when one does not have justice on his side) - one can say that one 
fights in such a case with unequal forces. 

It is even, perhaps, an effect of the vengeance of God, to be given 
over to the spirit of war. And it is written of Amasias, on the occasion 
which we have just seen, that this prince did not want to listen to the 
wise counsels of the King of Israel, who tried to turn him away from a 
war unjustly undertaken, “because it was the Lord’s will that he 
should be delivered into the hands of enemies, because of the gods of 
Edom which he had served.”^^ 


loth Proposition 

One has reason to hope that one has placed God on one's 

side, when justice is there 

‘"Lord, said Josaphat, the children of Moab and the inhabitants of 
Mount Seir were spared by our ancestors, when they came out of 
Egypt: and they turned aside from them, in order not to pass through 
these lands, and not to have an occasion to fight with these peoples. 
But they, on the contrary, are assembling an immense army to cast us 
out of the possessions which Thou hast delivered to us. O our God, 
wilt thou not then judge fhem,^ As for us we have not strength enough 
to be able to resist this multitude, which cometh violently upon us. 
But as we know not what to do, we can only turn our eyes to thee.”^^ 

Ibid., 20, Ibid., 2o:icHi 2- 
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Thus prayed Josaphat: and he received from that moment 
assurances of the protection of God. 

nth Proposition 

The strongest are, often enough, the most circumspect in 

taking up arms 

We have seen the examples of this in the wars of Amasias and of 
Josiah. But 1 shall add one more based on a particular fact. 

In a rout of the children of Israel by the party of Isboseth^ conduc¬ 
ted by Abner against David, “ Asael one of the brothers of Joab, who 
was a most swift runner, like one of the roes that abide in the woods, 
pursued Abner, and turned not to the right hand nor to the left from 
following him. And Abner looked behind him, and said: Art thou 
Asael? And he answered: I am. And Abner said to him: Go to the 
right hand or to the left, and lay hold on one of the young men and 
take thee his spoils. But Asael would not leave off following him close. 

And again Abner said to Asael: Go olf, and do not follow me, lest 1 
be obliged to stab thee to the ground, and 1 shall not be able to hold 
up my face to Joab thy brother. But he refused to hearken to him, and 
would not turn aside: wherefore Abner struck him with his spear with 
a back stroke in the groin, and thrust him throu^, and he died upon 
the spot: and all that came to the place where Asael fell down and died 
stood still.”^^ 

One could not show more moderation, despite one's superiority, 
than did Abner, one of the valiant men of his times, or treat Joab and 
Asael more considerately. 

12th Proposition 

Bloody derision of conquerors by the prophet Isaiah 

“How art thou fallen from heaven, beautiful star who didst rise in the 
morning? How art thou fallen to the earth, that didst wound the 
nations? And thou saidst in thy heart: I will ascend into heaven, I will 
exalt my throne above the stars of God, I will sit in the mountain of 
the covenant, in the sides of the north. I will ascend above the height 
of the clouds, 1 will be like the most High. But yet thou shalt be 

“ 2 Kin^ a:iS- 23 , 
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brought down to hell, into the depth of the pit. They that shall see 
thee, shall turn toward thee, and behold thee. Is this the man that 
troubled the earth, and shook kingdoms, that made the world a 
wilderness, and destroyed the cities thereof, that opened not the 
prison to his prisoners? All the kings of the nations have all of them 
slept in glory', every one in his own house. But thou art cast out of thy 
grave, as an unprofitable branch defiled, which leaves no posterity.”^^ 
And a little before: “When thou fellest to earth, the whole universe 
was quiet and still, it was glad and hath rejoiced. The fir trees also 
have rejoiced over thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, saying; Since 
thou hast slept, there hath none come up to cut us down. Hell below 
was in an uproar at thy coming, it sdrred up the giants for thee. All the 
princes of the earth are risen up from their thrones, all the princes of 
nations. All shall answer, and say to thee; Thou art wounded as well 
as we, thou art become like unto us. Thy pride is brought down to 
hell, thy carcass is fallen down: under thee shall the moth be strewed, 
and worms shall be thy cove ring. 

13th Proposition 

Two words oj the Son of God^ which destroy fake glory, 
and extinguish the love of conquests 

There is nothing above these expressions, above the simplicity of 
these two words of the Son of God: “What doth it profit a man, if he 
gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his own soul?”^® 

And again, to strike down false glory with a single word: “They 
have received their reward.They have prayed in comers of the 
streets; they have fasted; they have given alms. Let us add: They have 
practiced these great military- virtues, so laborious and so striking, to 
make men talk: “Amen 1 say to you, they have received their reward.” 
They wanted to be talked about; they are content; the whole universe 
talks about them. They enjoy this confused noise with which they 
were intoxicated: and, vain, as they were, they have received a 
recompense as vain as their undertakings: Receperunt mercedem smm, 
van: vanum, as St. Augustine says.^ 

What sweating, what labor, said Alexander (but how much blood 

Isa. (4:13-19. Ibid., 7^11, 

Matt. t6:z 6, ^ Matt. 6:3.5, 

St. Augustine, Enarrationei in Psalms CXVilf^ itrm. XII, 2. 
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spilled) - just to make the Athenians talk! He felt the vanity of this 
frivolous reward: and at the same time he repaid himself with this 
smoke. 


Article in 


On wars between citizens, together with their 
motives, and the rules which must be 

followed 


ist Proposition 

First example. The war between the tribes was undertaken 
through a false suspicion: in clearing it up, peace was 

made 

The children of the tribe of Reuben and of Gadj and half of the tribe 
of Manasses, were separated from their brothers by the Jordan: and 
they erected on the banks of this river an altar of immense size. The 
rest of the children of Israel, having learned that this altar was being 
erected over against them in the land of Canaan, all assembled in Silo 
to fight against them: and while waiting sent a deputation from each 
tribe, together with Rhine as, son of Eleazar the sovereign priest. 
When they had arrived in the land of Galaad, where they found the 
Reubenites and the others who were raising this altar, they spoke to 
them in this way; “What meaneth this transgression of the law of 
God? Why have you forsaken the Lord the God of Israel, building a 
sacrilegious altar, and revolting from the worship of him? ... If you 
think the land of your possession to be unclean, pass over to the land 
wherein is the tabernacle of the Lord, and dwell among us: only 
depart not from the Lord, and from our society, by building an altar 
beside the altar of the Lord our God; and do not draw down on us his 
just vengeance, as Achan did by his blasphemy.” 

“And the children of Reuben and the others responded to this 
speech: The Lord the most mighty God, he knoweth, and Israel also 
shall understand, that we are raising this altar only to be an eternal 
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memorial to the right which we have, we and our children, over the 
holocausts, for fear that one day you will say to us; You have no part in 
the f.ord, Phineas, who was the head of the legation, having listened 
to this answer, made by the Reubenites and the others, together with 
their execration of the sacrilege which was imputed to them, made a 
report to the people, who were satisfied with it; and the new altar was 
called: Our testimony, that the Lord is God.'’^ 

One sees here that the tribes w^ere going to arm against their 
brothers, whom they took to be prevaricators; but that, without going 
against them, everyone arrived at a perfect understanding, as 
prudence and charity w'ould have it; and the peace was made. 

2nd Proposirion 

Second example. The people arm in just punishment of a 
crime, for want of being able to punish the^mthors of it 

A Levite, making his way, lodged in passing in the city of Gabaa, 
which belonged to the children of Benjamin: he was unworthily 
treated, he and his wife, who died at their shameless hands.^ The 
Levite, to excite public vengeance, divided the dead body into twelve 
pieces, which he dispersed into all the orders of Israel At this spec¬ 
tacle, every one cried: “There was never such a thing done in Israel. 
Gather together, everyone said to the tribes, and decree in common 
what ought to be done.”^ 

The tribes being assembled, it was ordained that, above all things, 
the guilty would be demanded [of GabaaJ.^ But, instead of delivering 
them up, the children of Benjamin undertook their defense; and into 
Gabaa flowed twenty-five thousand soldiers, all men of might and 
courage, and well instructed in the art of war: and after various battles 
with so doubtful an outcome, the tribe of Benjamin was exterminated, 
except for sk hundred men, who had escaped from so many bloody 
battles. 

Besides the difficulty of this war, there w’as also the extinction of a 
tribe of Israel to be considered. This is why all the tribes were 
distressed; “O Lord, shall one of the tribes perish, one of the springs 
of Israel?”^ But justice carried the day: and the only thing produced 

^ Josh. 12:10-34. ^Judg. ig:i-27. Mbid„ jo. 

'‘Judf^. 2Q:Tff. Mudp. 2[ 3,6-7. 
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by the regret for so considerable a loss, was to aid this miserable tribe 
in reestablishing itself, so far as possible, by marriage, 

3rd Proposition 

Third example. They proceeded by arms to the punishment 
of those who failed to come to the army, having been 
summoned by public order 

This is what happened in the same war, when people lodged an 
accusation and demanded: “Who are they who did not present them¬ 
selves at the general assembly? It was found that the inhabitants of 
Jabes Galaad had been missing: and they chose ten thousand of the 
best soldiers to put them to the sword.”* 

Gideon had punished, in very nearly the same way, the inhabitants 
of Soccoth, who, in a spirit of revolt, refused provisions to the army 
which was marching against the enemy. He took the tower of 
Phanuel, in which they placed their hope: he demolished it, and put 
the inhabiunts to death,^ 

It is thus that one takes from rebels and mutineers the fortresses 
which they abuse: and one leaves an example to posterity of the 
punishment one gives them. 

One sees clearly, in these examples, that the public power must be 
armed, so that force remains always with the sovereign. 


4th Proposition 

Fourth example. The war between David and Isboseth, 

son of Saul 

The whole kingdom of Saul, after the death of this prince, belonged 
to David. God was not only the absolute master of it, through his 
sovereign and universal domain, but also its proprietor in virtue of 
particular titles over the family of Abraham and over the whole people 
of Israel. God, then, having given this entire kingdom to David, whom 
he had consecrated by Samuel, and to his family, one cannot doubt 
David’s right: and nonetheless God willed that he conquer this king¬ 
dom which belonged to him by a just title. 

The right of David’s had been recognized by the whole people, and 

* Ibid^ tkio, ^ Judp. S:5fr. 
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yourselves with sackcloths, and mourn before the funeral of Abner. 
And David himself followed the bier. And when they had buried 
Abner in Hebron, David lifted up his voice, and wept at the grave of 
Abner . . . And the king mourning and lamenting over Abner said: 
Not as cowards are wont to die hath Abner died. Thy hands were not 
bound, nor thy feet laden with fetters: but as men fall before the 
children of iniquity, so didst thou fall. And all the people repeating it 
wept over him. And when all the people came to take meat with 
David, while it was yet broad day, David swore, saying: So do God to 
me, and more also, if I taste bread or anything else before sunset. And 
all the people, and all Israel understood that day that it was not the 
king’s doing that Abner was slain.”^*^ 

He did more, and “also said to his servants: Do you not know that a 
prince and a great man is slain this day in Israel? But I am yet weak, 
though anointed king. These men the sons of Sarvia (these were Joab 
and his brother Abisai) are too hard for me: The Lord reward him 
that doth evil according to his wickedness.”^'^ This was all that was 
permitted in the circumstances of those times. 

As for what regards Isboseth, when the two leaders of the brigades, 
Baana and Rechab, brought David his head, thinking to render him a 
great service: “As the Lord liveth, he said, who hath delivered my soul 
out of all distress, the man that told me, and said: Saul is dead, who 
thought he brought me good tidings, I apprehended and slew . . . 
How much more now when wicked men have slain an innocent man 
in his own bed, shall I not require his blood at your hand.^”^^ Thus 
perished these two thieves, as he had perished who gloried in having 
killed King Saul. The distinction that David knew, was that the latter 
was punished as a murderer of the Lord’s anointed: and the former 
were killed for being guilty of the blood of an innocent man who had 
done them no evil - without calling him the Lord’s anointed, which 
indeed he was not. 

One saw, through this conduct of David, that in a civil war a good 
prince must take great care of the blood of citizens. If murders 
happen, which might be attributed to him because he profits from 
them, he must justify himself so highly that the whole people is 
satisfied. 


’‘*2 Kings 3:31-37. “ Ibid., 38-3g. ^'21^11^54:9-11, 
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5th Proposition 

Fifth and sixth examples. The civil war of Absalom and 
Seba: with the story of Adonias 

No prince was ever born with greater natural advantage, nor more 
capable of causing great movements and of forming a truly great party 
within the state^ than Absalom son of David, Besides the graces which 
accompanied his whole person^^^ he was the most accommodating 
and the most thoughtful of men. He made a show of an immense love 
of justice, and knew how to flatter by this means all those who seemed 
to have the slightest reason for complaint,^ We have observed him 
elsewhere; and I know not whether we have also remarked that David 
was perhaps a litde slow on that point, during the time he was 
occupied with Bathsheba. However that may have been, Absalom 
knew how to profit from the circumstances, in which the reputation of 
the king his father seemed to be damaged by this weakness, and still 
more by the odious murder of Uriah, a man so brave, so attached to 
his service and so faithful to his master. 

He was the eldest son of the king; the throne was in sight, and he 
was so close to it that he scarcely needed to take a step to ascend it. 
In order to throw himself into a relief commensurate with so high a 
birth, “Absalom made himself chariots, and horsemen, and fifty men 
to run before him”;^^ and he imposed on the people with this bril¬ 
liance. This was a mistake against good policy: one should have 
permitted nothing extraordinary to so enterprising a spirit. The king, 
little suspicious of his nature and always too indulgent to his children, 
did not pull him back from this bold course, Absalom knew how 
to win him over by his flatteries: and being deprived, in a time of 
disgrace, of the presence of the king, he had said to him: “wherefore 
am I come from Gessur where I was banished.^ It had been better for 
me to be left there to end my days. Let me see the face of the king, or 
let him kill me,"^^ 

When he had sufficiently established his sources of intelligence 
throughout the kingdom, and thought himself in a state to break out, 
he chose the city of Hebron, the ancient seat of the monarchy, which 
was already taken for him, to declare himself. The pretext for distanc¬ 
ing himself from the court could not have been more specious, nor 

“ 1 ^ngs 14:25. “ 2 Kings i5:2fr. 

1- 3 Kings 14:32. 
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more flattering to the king: “While I banished from your court, I 
made a vow that, if I returned to Jerusalem to enjoy your presence, I 
would sacrifice to the Lord in Hebron. 

Absalom was no sooner in Hebron, than he gave the signal for 
revolt to all Israel. And on all sides men cried: “Absalom reigneth in 
Hebron.”-^ 

This deceitful prince took with him two hundred men out of 
jerusalein,^^ who thought least of all of making Absalom king; but 
they nonetheless found themselves forced to declare for him. At the 
same time appeared at the head of his council “Achitopel, the 
principal minister and counsellor of David,who was consulted like a 
god, first under David, and then under Absalom.And at the same 
time Amasa, a renowned captain, was put at the head of Absalom’s 
troops,^’ and this prince forgot nothing which might give repute to his 
party. 

To impress on all minds that matters were irreconcilable, Achitopel 
advised Absalom, as soon as He had arrived in Jerusalem, to enter the 
apartment of the king's women in broad daylight - so that everyone 
might see the outrage which he did to the king, whose couch he 
soiled, and that everyone would at once sense that he was committed 
beyond recall, and that there would be no further consideration.^^ 

Such was the state of affairs on the rebel side. Let us now consider 
the conduct of David, 

He began, first of all, by giving himself time to reconnoitre; and 
abandoning Jerusalem, where the rebel was soon to become the 
strongest (in order to overwhelm him without recourse), he retired to 
a hidden place in the desen with the elite of his troops. 

Since he felt the hand of God, who was punishing him according to 
the prophecy of Nathan, he truly steeped himself in the humility 
which was fitting in a guilty person (whom his God was striking) - 
retiring on foot, weeping, with his whole following, with his head 
covered, and recognizing the finger of the Lord.^'^ But at the same 
time he did not forget his duty. For having seen that the whole 
kingdom was in danger through this revolt, he gave all the necessary 
orders to assure himself the retention of his most faithful servants - 
such as the legions supported by Phelethi and by Gereth: such as the 

“ 2 Kings 15:7^. Ibid., 10. ' Ibid, 11, 

Ibid., II. 2 Kings 16:23. 2 Kjngs 17:25, 

I Kings 16:20-21. 1 Kings 15:14,18,28. Ibid, 16,24,30. 
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foreign troops of Ethai the Gethke, such as Zadok and Abiathar, 
together with their family. He also dreamt of being warned of the 
undertakings of the rebel party» dividing his counsels, and of destroy¬ 
ing that of Achitopel (which was the most fomiidable^^). 

After having thus dampened the first fire of the rebellion, and 
having provided for the most pressing needs by orders which met with 
success, he put himself in a position to fight. He himself divided his 
army into three parts (which had to be done), because this division 
was necessary to allow combat without confusion - given the huge 
bodies of armies as they existed in those days. He named the officers 
and the commanders, and said to them; ‘"I shall march at your 
head.’’'^ He saw well that the whole monarchy was at stake, and 
believed that he need not restrain himself, as we have seen him do 
against Isboseth. 

The whole people opposed this, saying to him “that thou alone art 
accounted for ten thousand; it is better therefore that thou shouldst 
be in the city to succor 

We have remarked elsewhere that he did not play at bravery in this 
difficult moment, but yielded to the wise counsels which had the good 
of the realm as their object. 

He did not forget the duty of a father; and earnestly commanded 
Joab and the other leaders to save Absalom.^^ The royal blood is a 
good for the whole state, which David had to take care of- not only as 
a father, but also as a king. 

The outcome of the battle is known; how Absalom perished in it, 
despite the orders of David; and how, to spare the citizens, those who 
were fleeing were no longer pursued."^ 

David, however, made a considerable mistake, into which his 
natural goodness led him. He grieved without measure over the loss 
of his son, crying ceaselessly in a lamenting tone: “My son Absalom, 
Absalom my son: would to God that I might die for thee, Absalom my 
son, my son Absalom.’"^’ 

News of this came to the army, and the victory was changed into 
mourning: the people were discouraged, and like a people defeated 
and put to rout, they dared not appear before the king/^ This is what 
finally obliged Joab to give him the advice which we have noticed 


IbuL, 17,11,27. 

Ibid., 5,12. 
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elsewhere. And this is what should make princes understand that, in 
civil wars, despite their own sorrow (against which they must make an 
efTort), they must uke part in the public joy which ^^ctory inspires; 
otherwise one alienates all minds, and draws new misfortune on the 
kingdom. 

The rebellion, however, was not without consequences. Seba the 
son of Bochri, of the family ofjemin (w hich was that of Saul) aroused 
the still-excited people by his contemptuous words: ^‘We have no part 
in David, nor inheritance in the son of Isai...” The king recognized 
the danger, and said to Amasa: Hasten to assemble all the men of 
Judah. He executed this order slowly, and David said to Abisai: Now 
will Seba the son of Bochri do us more harm than did Absalom; take 
thou therefore the servants of the Lord, and pursue after him, lest he 
find fenced cities, and escape us.”^^ Abisai took the legions of Cereth: 
and of Phelethi, together with the many soldiers he had in Jerusalem. 
Joab on his side pursued Seba, who was going from tribe to tribe 
arousing the people, and taking away the choice troops he could. But 
joab made it clear to the children of Abela, where the rebel was shut 
up, that it was not only a question of this one man. Following his 
persuasion, a wise woman of this count^y^ who complained that so 
fine a cit>^ would be ruined, knew how to save it by haring the head of 
Seba thrown over the wails to Joab. 

Thus ended the rebellion, which cost only the blood of the leaders 
of the rebels. David's diligence saved the state. He had reason to 
think that this second revolt, which arose out of a popular movement 
and a feeling of contempt, w-as more to be feared than that which had 
been excited by the presence of the king's son. He also knew how 
useful it was to have a seasoned body of troops under his control; and 
such were the remedies which he used against the rebels. 

One can report in this connection what happened to Adonias, son 
of Darid.^ This prince, taking advantage of the old age of the king his 
father, whose eldest he was, wanted to sei^e the kingdom despite him, 
and entered into an accord to that end with Joab and Abiathar, the 
important priest. But Zadok, the prince of priests after him, and 
Banaias (with the troops whose command he had), and the power of 
y (jf 1 were not at all for Adonias. David, with this aid, 
prevented the civil war which Adonias, sustained by a great faction, 

i Kings 3 Kings i: 1,7-6. 
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contemplatedf and left the peaceable kingdom to Solomon, to whom 
he gave it by order of God. 

Thus everyone continued to recognize the usefulness of standing 
troops, through which a king always remains armed and the strongest. 

6th Proposition 

Last example of civil wars. That which began under 
Roboatn through the division of the ten tribes 

The cause of this revolt, in which the kingdom of Israel or the ten 
tribes was erected, can be treated more appropriately in other places. 
Here we shall merely remark that: 

In the first place, the kings of Judah, after so great a rebellion which 
divided the kingdom, [who were] obliged to defend themselves not 
only against foreigners,**® but also against their rebellious brothers, 
built in the territories of the tribe of Judah a great number of new 
fortresses and of arsenals, where there were stores of provisions in 
abundance, and at the same time all kinds of suits of armor.*** 

In the second place, they readied themselves to reconquer by arms 
the new kingdom which the rebellion had raised against the house of 
David. But God, who wanted to show how much the blood of Israel 
should be dear to its brothers, and that even after the division one 
should not forget common origins, forbad (through his prophet) the 
men of Judah from making war on their brothers, rebels and schis¬ 
matics though they were,**^ 

It even came about afterwards - and this should be noted in the 
third place - that the kingdom of Judah linked itself by a strict alliance 
to the rebel kingdom. For even thou^ there was, over several reigns, 
a continual war between the two kingdoms^ - against the will of God, 
and perhaps more through the fault of the children of Israel than of 
those of Judah - nonetheless in the fulness of time the alliance 
between them was so solidly established that the pious King Josaphat, 
invited by Achab King of Israel to join his forces with those of Israel 
(to help them recover from the King of Syria a strong place which 
they claimed), came in person to say to Achab: “As I am, so art thou: 
my people and thy people are one: and my horsemen, thy 
horsemen,’^ 

'*® 3 Kings 14:26. **2 Pitr. ii;5-i2. 

*“3 Kings 14:30:15:32. 
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The alliance was afterwards confirmed; and the same Josaphat 
again responded tojoram King of Israel (who begged him to help him 
against the King of Moab): ‘i will come up: he that is mine, is thine; 
my people, thy people; and my horses, tjiy horses, 

Through this one sees that, for the sake of peace and the stability of 
human affairs, kingdoms founded at first on rebellion are afterwards 
viewed as having become legitimate, either through long possession, 
or through treaties and the recognition of earlier kings h 

And notice that the law of possession had force in a kingdom which 
had joined the revolt against the true religion, to the point of 
defection, 

In the fourth place, legitimate kings should always show themselves 
most moderate, by striving to recover through reason those who had 
abandoned their duties. Thus acted King Abia son of Roboam, before 
coming to actual fighting with the rebels: and the armies being 
present, he climbed onto a high place, where he delivered this fine 
speech to the Israelites, with as much force as gentleness: “Hear me, 
0 Jeroboam, and all Israel”'’’ - representing to them with lively 
reasons the wrong which they had done against God and their kings. 
He was incomparably the strongest; but, still more amtious to recover 
the rebels than to profit from this advantage, he failed to notice that 
Jeroboam surrounded him from the rear. He found himself almost 
enveloped by his enemies. God took his part, and spread terror over 
the rebels, who took flight. 

We shall give as a fifth and final observation, that the kingdom of 
Israel, though made legitimate and very powerful later on, never 
equaled the solidity^ of the kingdom of Judah, from which it had been 
separated. 

Since it was established by division, it was often divided against 
itself. Kings chased each other out. Baasa chased out the family of 
Jeroboam, who had founded the kingdom, from the second gener¬ 
ation. Zambri, the subject of Baasa, rose up against him, and reigned 
only seven days. .\mTi took his place, and forced him to set fire 
personally to the palace, in which he was burned; the kingdom 
divided in half. Amri, whose party prevailed and who seemed to have 
resurrected the kingdom of Israel by beating Samaria,®^ reigned 
briefly: and his family perished under his grandson. The best- 

4 Kings3:7. 13:4- 

^^3 Kings 15:317; 16:9,10,16,18,21,24. 
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God made his thunder nimble over the fleeing,^ who, frozen with 
fright, led themselves be killed without resistance. 

Sometimes one heard a noise of horses and of anned chariots, 
which tested the enemy, and made them believe that great help was 
arriving for the Israelites; such that they fled and abandoned the camp 
with all the equipment.^ 

At other times, instead of noise, Eliseus made chariots of flame 
appear before his terrified companions,^ who believed themselves 
surrounded by an invisible army which was stronger than that of their 
enemies the Syrians, The same prophet struck the Syrians with blind¬ 
ness, and led them to the midst of SamariaJ^ 

Everyone knows about the carnage done by an angel of God in one 
night (following the prayer of Ezechias) against eighty-five thousand 
men from the army of Sennacherib, which was besieging Jerusalem," 

But we must end these recitals, with a sdll more surprising 
spectacle. 

Josaphat, who saw no saivadon from the terrifying army of the 
league of the Idumeans, the Moabites and the Ammonites (sustained 
by the Syrians^^), after having begged the help of God, and after 
having obtained certain assurances from the mouth of a holy prophet 
(as has been noticed elsewhere), marched against the enemy in the 
desert of Thecua, and gave this new order of war; “Let the singing 
men of the Lord be put at the head of the army, and they will sing the 
divine psalm together: Give glory to the Lord, for his mercy endureth 
forever Thus the army changed into a musical choir; scarcely had 
it begun this divine chant than the enemies who lay in ambush turned 
on each other, and cut themselves to pieces; such that the children of 
Judah, arriving at a solitary high-point, saw from afar the whole 
country covered with dead bodies, without a single man remaining 
alive among their enemies; and three days did not suffice to gather up 
their rich spoils. This valley was called the “Valley of Benediction,” 
since it was in blessing God that they defeated an army which seemed 
invincible. Josaphat returned to Jerusalem in a great triumph; and 
entering the house of the Lord to the sound of their harps, their lutes, 

’ I Kjrtg;^7;jO; E^cclus. 46:30-21, 

^4 Kings 6:16-17 
"4 Kings: 19:35. 

"Ibid., 21. 
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and their truTnpets, they continued the praise of God^ who had shown 
his goodness in the punishment of these unjust aggressors- 

It was thus that was fulfilled that which had been sung by the 
prophetess Deborah: “The Lord chose new wars... war from heaven 
was made against them, the stars remaining in their order and courses 
fought against the Sisara,”^^ The whole of nature was for us: the stars 
declared themselves: and the angels who presided over it on the order 
of God, and in the way known by him, have thrown their javelins from 
on high. 


2nd Proposition 

This extraordinary way of making war was not perpetual: 
ordinarily the people fought fully armed, though God gave 

the victory no less 

Most of the battles of David were carried out in the ordinary way. It 
was the same with the other kings; and the wars of the Maccabees 
were not managed otherwise, God wanted to make warriors and 
wanted to make military virtue shine brightly in his people. 

Thus the holy land w^as conquered by the various exploits of the 
tribes. They pressed the enemy in his camps and in his cities, because 
they were vigorous attackers. It was always God who gave suitable 
resolution to the leaders, and intrepidity and obedience to the 
soldiers, on these occasions; whereas he sent to the enemy camp 
terror, discord, and confusion, Jabes, the bravest of all his brothers, 
invoked the God of Israel, and made him a vow which drew his help 
to but this was while fighting valiantly. Thus [did] Caleb; thus 
Juda; thus the others. Reuben and Gad conquered the Agarites and 
their allies, “because they called upon God in the battle, and he heard 
them, because they had put their faith in him while fighting. 


3rd Proposition 

God wanted to harden his people: how he did it 

“I will not destroy entirely the nations w'hich Joshua left, when he 
died.”‘^ Thus God left them in order, and did not want to extermi- 


''’Judg. 5:8,30, 
I Par. 5:20, 
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nate them entirely, nor deliver them into the hands of Joshua, "in 
order that Israel might be instructed by their resistance: and all that 
had nor known the wars of the Canaanites, might learn, they and their 
children, to fight with their enernies, and be trained up to war,”’** 


4th Proposition 

God gave his people great captains and jparlike princes 

This was a new way of shaping them for war. One need only name a 
Joshua, a Jeptha, a Gideon, a Saul and a Jonathan, a David (and under 
him a Joab, an Abisai, an Abner and an Amasa), a Josaphat, an Ozias, 
an Ezechias^ a Judah the Maccabee, with his brothers Jonathan and 
Simon, a John Hyrcanus, son of the latter - and so many others whose 
names are so celebrated in the sacred books and in the archives of the 
people of God. One need only, I say, name them, to see in this people 
more great captains and warlike princes (from whom the Israelites 
learned war) than are known in other nations. 

One even secs, to begin with Abraham, that this great man, so 
famous for his faith, was no Jess so for his combats. 

AU the holy books are filled with the most renowned military 
exploits, undertaken not just by the whole body of the nation, but also 
by the particular tribes, in the conquest of the holy land - as it appears 
in the first nine chapters of the first book of Paralipomemn. Thus one 
cannot doubt that military virtue shone brilliantly in the holy people. 

5th Proposition 

Even momeUy among the holy people, excelled in courage, 
and permed astonishing acts 

Thus Jahel, wife of Haben, pierced the temples of Sisara through and 
through with a nail. Thus on the orders of Barak and of Deborah the 
prophetess took place the bloody battle in which Sisara was cut to 
pieces,’^ 

The prophetess sang of his defeat in an ode,^** whose sublime tone 
surpasses that of the lyrics of Pindar and an .^ceas, together with that 
of a Horace, their imitator,^’ At the end one heard the speech of the 
mother of Sisara, who looks out of the window, and is astonished not 

Ibid,, 1-31. 


“ judg. 5:1-31. 
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to hear the sound of his victory'-wagon, while the ablest of her women 
responds by singing of his victories, representing him as a conqueror 
destined by fate, with his share of a rich booty^ (the most beautiful of 
all women^^), in the manner of barbarous peoples. In fact, however, 
he had fallen at the hand of a woman, "‘So let all thy enemies perish, 
O Lord, concludes Deborah: but let them (hat love thee shine, as the 
sun shineth in his rising.”^^ Such was the victory which gave forty 
years of peace to the people of God.^^ 

Everyone will anticipate me here by adding a Judith, with the head 
of Holofemes which she had cut off - and by this means routed the 
enemy of the Assyrians, commanded by so great a general. 

It was in vain that he assembled so redoubtable an army, that he 
climbed so many mountains, overcame so many places, crossed so 
many great rivers, put so many provinces to the torch, received the 
surrender of so many important dries, from which he chose such 
brave soldiers as there were to flesh out his troops. 

His vigilance in leading his troops, in augmenting them on the 
march, in visiting their quarters, in determining the ways in which a 
place could be reduced by cutting its water supply ~ [all] were useless 
to him. His head was reserved for a wonaan, whose master this proud 
general believed himself to be. 

This woman, by her vigorous counsels, had first raised the courage 
of her citi^ens: and by the death of a single man, she dispersed the 
proud camp of the Assyrians. “For their mighty one did not fall by 
young men, neither did the sons of Titan strike him, nor tall giants 
oppose him, but Judith the daughter of Merari weakened him with the 
beauty of her eyes . . . The Persians quaked at her constancy, and the 
Medes at her boldness.Thus she sang, like another Deborah, over 
the victory of the Lord through a woman - who during the rest of her 
life was the ornament of aU feasts, and remained forever celebrated 
for having known how to join power together with chastity. 

The Romans boasted of their Cloelia, and her companions, whose 
boldness in crossing the river astonished and intimidated the camp of 
Porsenna. Here, without exaggeration, was something greater. And I 
shall not say more about it. 

f Ibid., 2g-30. ^Mbid.,31. 

Ibid., 32. Judith I; 2; 3. 

^Judith j6:&,i2, Ibid., 15-27. 
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6th Proposition 

Under the proper conditions, war is not only legitimtUe, 

hut also piom and holy 

“And they said eveiy man to his nei^bor: Let us raise up the low 
condition of our people, and let us for our people, for our holy 
laws, and for our holy ceremonies.*'^® 

It is of such wars that it is truly said: “Sanctify war,”^^ in the sense 
that Moses said to the Levites: “You have consecrated your hands 
this day to the Lord,”^ when you have armed them for his 
God ordinarily calls himself the God of armies, and sanctifies them 
by taking this name. 


7th Proposition 

God, nonetheless, after all, d<tes not lave war, and prefers 

the peaceful to warriors 

“David called his son Solomon, and spoke to him in this way: My son, 
it was my desire to have built a house for the name of the Lord my 
God, But the word of the Lerd came to me, saying: Thou hast shed 
much blood, and fou^t many batdes, so thou canst not build a house 
to my name, after shedding so much blood before me .. have not 
failed to prepare the charges of the bouse of the Lord, of gold a 
hundred thousand talents, and of silver ten million talents: but of 
brass and of iron there is no weight; timber also and stones I have 
prepared for ail the charges, together with excellent workmen to make 
use of all this ... Arise then, and be doing, and the Lord will be vrith 
thcc.”^^ 

God did not want to receive the Temple from a bloody hand. David 
was a holy king, and the model of princes: so pleasing to God that he 
had deigned to call him a man after his own heart. Never had he 
spilled any but intidel MckkI in wars which were called the Lord's 
wars: and if he had spilled that of the Israelites it was that of rebels, 
whom he had already spared as much as he could. But it was enou^ 
that this was human blood, to cause him to be judged unworthy of 
presenting the Temple to the Lord, the author and protector of 
human life. 

^^Jer6:4. ^ Ejtod. 32:19. 

I Par. 22:14-16- 


1 Macc. 3:43. 

I Par. 22:6^; 28:3. 
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Such was the exclusion which God pronounced on him in the first 
part of the prophetic speech. But the second [part] is no less remark¬ 
able: it was the choice of Solomon to build the Temple. The tide 
which God gave him was that of “Peaceable.Hands so free of 
blood were the only ones worthy of raising God's sanctuary. God did 
not rest with this; he gave the glory of securing the throne to this 
peaceable one, whom he preferred to warriors by this honor. Still 
more, he made of this peaceable one one of the most excellent pre- 
figurations of his incarnate Son.^"* 

Da\id had conceived the plan of building the Temple from an 
excellent motive; and he spoke in these terms to the prophet Nathan: 
“Dost thou see that 1 dwell in a house of cedar, and the ark of God is 
lodged within tents and skins?The great prophet had approved 
this great and pious plan, by saying to him; “Go, do all that is in thy 
hean: because the Lord U with thee.”^^ But the word of God was 
addressed to Nathan, the following night in these terms: “Thus saith 
the Lord . . . Thou shalt not build the Temple in my name. When the 
days shall be fulfilled . . . one of the sons whom I shall cause to be 
bom from thy blood will build the Temple, and ! will establish the 
throne of his kingdom for ever.”^^ 

God refused his acceptance to David out of hatred for the blood in 
which he already saw his hands steeped. So much saintliness in this 
prince was not able to efface the stain. God loves the peaceable: and 
the glory of peace he prefers over that of arms, however holy and 
religious. 

Ibid., 9-10. Ibid., 9-10. 2 Kin^^ 7:2; 1 Par. 17:1 

j Kings 7:3. Ibid., 5,12.13. 
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Article V 

On military virtues, institutions, orders, and 

exercises 

I St Proposition 
Glory preferred to life 

Bacchides and Alcimus had twenty thousand men, with two thousand 
horses, before Jerusalemr and Judas had camped nearby with only 
three thousand men, drawn from his best troops. When they saw the 
multitude of the enemy host, they were terrified. This fear dissipated 
the army, of which there remained only eight hundred menJ Judas, 
whose army had flowed away, and pressed to fight in this condition, 
without having the dme to gather his forces, had his courage broken 
down. This was his first feeling, which was that of nature. But it could 
be vanquished by the feeling of virtue. “Judas said to them that 
lemained; Let us arise, and go against our eneinies, if we may be able 
to fight against them. But they dissuaded him, sayings We shall not be 
able, but let us save our lives now, and return to our brethren, and 
then we will fight against them: for we are but few. But Judas said: 
God forbid we should do this thing, and flee away from them: but if 
our time be come, let us die manfully for our brethren, and let us not 
stain our glory- At these words he left the camp; the army marched 
out to fight in good order The right flank of Bacchides was the 
stronger: Judas attacked it with his best soldiers, and set it to flight 
Those of the left flank, seeing the rout, took Judas from behind, while 
he was pursuing the enemy: the fight heated up, there were already 
many wounded on both sides; Judas was killed, and the rest took 
flight. 

There are occasions where the glory of dying courageously is worth 
more than victory. Glory sustains war. Those who know how to rush 
to certain death for their country, leave behind a reputation for valor 
which astonishes the enemy, and by this means they are more useful 
to their country than if they remained alive. 

' I Macc. 9:4-^- ^ Ibid., 8^11. 
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Samson^ ivho felt the return of his power with the rebirth of his 
hair, ^*said to the lad that ^ided his step: suffer me to touch the 
piUars/^^ The whole house was fuU of men and women: and all the 
prinees of the Philistines were there, to the number of about three 
thousand, who had come to see Samson, whom they made light of 
Then he invoked God in this way: “0 Lord God, remember me, and 
restore to me now my former strength, that I may revenge myself on 
my enemies (who were the enemies of the people of God, whose 
leader and judge he was): and for the Loss of my two eyes 1 may take 
one revenge/^ At the same moment seizing the two columns which 
sustained the edifice, the one with his right hand and the other with 
Im left: "‘Let me die, he said, with the Philistines.”^® In weakening the 
columns he brought the whole house down on the Philistines, and 
while dying killed more of them at a single stroke than he had done in 
his lifetime. 

The interpreters [of Scripture] prove very well, through 
Ecclesiasticus^' and the Epistle to the Hebrews,that Samson was 
(divinely] inspired on death, to accustom his people to scorn it 

One can believe that a similar inspiration motivated Eleazar, who 
saw the people astonished by the prodigious army of Antiochus (and 
still more by the number and size of his elephants), to go straight to 
the king, who was recognized by hU height and his armor. “He 
exposed himself to deliver his people and to get himself an everlasting 
name. And he ran up to the elephant boldly in the midst of the legion, 
killing on the right hand and on the left, and they fell by him on this 
side and that side. And he went between the feet of the elephant, and 
put himself under it; and slew it, and it fell to the ground upon him, 
and he died there.”'^ 

These actions of astonishing valor make it clear that anything is 
possible for him who knows how to despise his life: at once they filled 
citizens with courage, and the enemy with terror. 


4th Proposition 
Moderation in victory 

The examples of this are infinite. That of Gideon is worthy of note. 
The people, freed by his signal victories, came to him m a body to 

“Ibid.,26. ’Ibid.,28- Ibid., 30. 

'' Ecclus. 46. Hcb-11:3i-34- i M*cc. 6:43-46. 
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say: ^‘Rule thou over us, and thy son, and thy son’s son, because we 
owe our libetiy to thee.” Bui Gideon, without taking pride in himself 
and without wishing to change the form of government, answered: “I 
will not rule over you, neither shall my son rule over you, nor our 
posterity; but the Lord shall remain the sole sovereign.”’** 

From the beginning of the nation, Abraham, after having taken 
back all the goods of his friends the kings that the enemy had taken 
away, paid a tithe to the high priest of the Lord, preserved for the 
allies their share of the boot}', without keeping for himself “a single 
thread or a strap, and gave up everything, and wanted to owe nothing 
to any mortal.”'® 

5th Proposition 
To make war equitably 

To treat one’s old allies considerately, and ask passage of them on just 
conditions: this is what has been stressed from the beginning of this 
book. 

By the effect of this same equity, one sets limits between neighbor¬ 
ing peoples. There were immortal testimonials of what belonged to 
them. Tumulus testis?*' 

‘Tass not beyond the ancient bounds which thy fathers have set.”’^ 

To respect these hounds is to respect God, who had been taken as 
a wimess and who alone was present when they were laid down. 
'’None is witness of our speech but God, who is present and 
belongeth.”’^ 

He is also taken to be the avenger of violated faith, “The Lord 
behold and judge between us when we shall be gone one from the 
other.”^*^ 

It was also in a spirit of justice that Abraham, who negotiated as an 
equal, sovereign-to-sovereign, with King Abimelech, reproached him 
for the violence which had been done to his servants, instead of 
beginning with him, “But Abimelech answered: 1 knew not who did 
this thing, and thou didst not tell me, and I heard not of it till today 

In fine this spirit of equity, which must prevail even amidst arms, 
appears nowhere more dearly than in the manner of war-making 
which God prescribed to his people while placing arms in their hands. 

8:32-23. 14:23. Gen. 31:48. Prov, 12:28. 

Gen. 31:50- Ibid., 49. Gen. 21:25-26. 
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“If at any time thou come to fight against a city, thou shalt first offer 
it peace. If they receive it, and open the gates to thee, all the people 
that are therein, shall be saved, and shall serve thee paying tribute. 
But if they will not make peace, and shall begin war against thee, thou 
shalt besiege it. And when the Lord thy God shall deliver it into thy 
hands, thou shalt slay all that are therein of the male sex, with the 
edge of the sword, excepting women, children and animals .. So 
shalt thou do to all ddes that are at a great distance from thee, and are 
not of those cities which thou shalt receive in posse ssion.^*^^ For the 
latter God ordains no pity, for particular reasons which have already 
been noticed: but it is an exception which (as they say) proves the rule. 

Moses continues on God's behalf: “When thou hast besieged a city 
a long time, and hast compassed it with bulwarks to take it, thou shalt 
not cut down the trees that may be eaten of, neither shalt thou spoil 
the country round about with axes: for it is a tree, and not a man, 
neither can it increase the number of them that fight against thee (this 
applies to fruit-trees). But if there be any trees that are not fruitful, 
but wild, and fit for other uses, cut them down, and make engines, 
until thou take the city, which fighteth against thee."'^ 

Prudence, perseverance, and at the same time justice with mild¬ 
ness, gleam in these words. 

6th Proposition 

Not to make oneself odious in a foreign land 

^*You have troubled me by the unjust war that you have made against 
the children of Sichem: And you make me hateful to the people of 
that country, whom I have always treated considerately”^^ said Jacob 
to Simeon and to Levi, his children. He withdrew, and sought after 
peace. 

7th Proposition 

A military cry before combat, to know the soldier's 

disposition 

“And when the battle is now at hand ... the captains shall proclaim 
through every band in the hearing of the army: What man is there, 
that hath built a new house and hath not dedicated it? Let him go and 

Deut. 20:10-13. Ibid., 14-15. 

^ Ibid., 19-40. Gen. 34:30. 
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return to his house, lest he die in the battle, and another man dedicate 
it. What man is there, that hath planted a vineyard, and hath not as yet 
made it be common, whereof all men may cat? Let him do the same. 
What man is there, that hath espoused a wife? Let him take her, and 
not leave her to another 

This cry is meant to insure that soldiers have nothing in their hearts 
save fighting, and that they have nothing in their memory' which could 
dampen their ardor. 

Afterwards one undertook this general cn: “What man is there that 
is fearful, and faint-hearted? Let him go, and return to his house, lest 
he make the hearts of his brethren to fear, as he himself is possessed 
with fear/’“ 

The custom of this cry still lasted during the wars of the Mac¬ 
cabees,^^ It left to soldiers only the love of the fatherland, together 
with the cares of combat, without having regret for their lives. 

8 th Proposition 
The choice of soldiers 

When Gideon assembled the army to pursue the Madianites, he 
received this order from God: “Speak to the people, and proclaim in 
the hearing of all, Whosoever is fearful and timorous, let him return,” 
Twenty-two thousand men returned, and only ten thousand of them 
remained- God continued: “Bring them to the waters . . . They that 
shall lap the water with their tongues, as dogs are wont to lap, thou 
shalt set apart by themselves: but they that shall drink bowing down 
their knees to drink at their ease, shall be on the other side: and the 
number of them that had lapped water, casting it with the hand to 
their mouth, was three hundred men, whom God chose for combat.” 
And he taught this general that those who are found to be most fit to 
endure hunger and thirst would be the best soldiers.^® 


9th Proposition 
The qualities of a commander 

“Take courage, and be strong. Be a man; fear not and be not 
dismayed. 

Dent, 20'2,5~7, Ibid., 8. i Msec, 

^^Judg. 7:3-6. ^^Josh. i 6,7.9; ^ P®''* 22:13. 
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This is the first thing required of men who are to command, and 
the foundation of all the rest 

This 1$ also what Nehetnias, governor of Judaea, was told, when 
timid counsels had been inspired in him: “Who is there that, being as 
I am, would flee from fear?"'^“ 

loth Proposition 
Intrepidity 

“Joshua lifted up his eyes, and saw a man standing over against him 
holding a drawn sword; and he went to him without fear, and said: Art 
thou one of ours, or of our adversaries”^^ - as someone might say 
among us, “who lives?” He learned, on approaching, that this was an 
angel “I am prince of the host of the Lord” (this invisible army is 
always ready to fight for his servants). And Joshua turned his attack 
into adoration - but after having learned by this trial that nothing is to 
be feared in war, not even an angel of God in human form. 

iith Proposition 
A generaVs order 

“What you shall see me do, do you the same”^^ - all eyes on the 
general and all hearts ready to follow him through all dangers. 

Thus spoke Gideon at the beginning of a battle. It is the most noble 
and proud order that a general ever gave to his soldiers. 

12th Proposition 

The tribes complained when they were not summoned first 

to fight the enemy 

“The men of the tribe of Ephraim said to Gideon: What is this that 
thou meanest to do, that thou wouldst not call us promptly when thou 
wentest to fight against Madian? And they chid him sharply and 
almost offered violence,”^ 

They had been summoned merely to pursue the enemy, already put 
to rout, and they had cut off the retreat of the Madianites: so far that 
they had captured Oreb and Zeb, two of their leaders, whose heads 

“Neh.6:ii. Josh. 5:13-16. 
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upon the necks of them lying under them, he said again to them: Fear 
not, neither be ye dismayed, take courage, and be strong: for so will 
the Lord do to all your enemies, against whom you fight. And after 
having killed them, he hanged them upon five gibbets, to be a spec¬ 
tacle to the people ... and they cast them into the cave where they had 
been taken, and put great stones at the mouth thereof, according to 
custom, as an eternal monument to posterity. 


16th Proposition 

On diligence and precautions on expeditions, and in all 

matters of war 

“Prepare you victuals, as much as necessary. In three days (a day to be 
named) you will pass over the Jordan: and you will enter the land of 
the enemy. 

At the same time Joshua sent out spies, and caused Jericho to be 
observed. He learned that everything was in a state of terror. He 
marched the whole night,^ wanting to mark the beginning of his new 
principality by some striking action, ‘i shall begin today, said the 
Lord, ro make your name shine tike that of Moses. 

Gideon awoke at night, assembled the army, beat the enemy, pur¬ 
sued them without relenting, fell by chance on fifteen thousand men, 
who remained, seized their commanders (who were resting safely and 
expected nothing less than an attack), cut everyone to pieces, and 
returned before the setting of the sun/^ 

In order to profit from his advantage, and seeing that his soldiers 
had regained their courage, Saul (without losing a moment and 
without even leaving time for refreshment) took ten thousand men 
that he found at hand: ^‘Cursed be the man that shall eat food till 
evening, till I be revenged of my enemies.And he carried out a 
great slaughter from Machmas to Ailon, in a large country. Not 
content with this victory, though his soldiers were very tired, “march, 
he said, and let us fall upon them by night, and let us not lower our 
heads till morning.”^ 

Baasa King of Israel fortified Rama, and by this means stopped the 
kings of Judah from setting foot on his lands, and assuring himself of 
a position from which he derived great advantages. But Asa King of 

Ibid,, 23^^7. 3:1.2,34; 3;^’ ^'Josh. 1:7. 

Judg, 7:1; 8:11^13. I Kmp 14:24. ”lbid., 36, 
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made himself famous through the good order he established in the 

I'he reputation of Ozias was carried quite far by a similar vigilance^ 
which made him add to the pains of his predecessors that of con¬ 
structing magazines of arms, helmets, bucklers, bows, and slings, 
together with war-machines of all sorts — not so much those that he 
kept in the towers as those which he kept standing on the walls, to 
sting the enemy and to throw' great stones.” Such that nothing was 
lacking in the exercise of arms. 

Honorable distinctions also inspired the courage of brave men. 

Under David a distinction w'as drawn between these three kinds of 
titles:®** the three strong ones (of two different orders), together w'ith 
the thirty who had a chief. Their actions were noted in the public 
records. There were some who were called the king^s captains, the 
great or first captains,®*^ or the captains of captains,^ 

One sees elsewhere, as an estate, two thousand six hundred 
principal officers.Under each prince, one recognized those who 
were established for general commands, those who commanded 
beneath them, and the whole military' order. 

God wanted to show, in his own people, a perfectly constituted 
state, not only with respect to religion and justice, but also with 
respect to war and peace, and to preserve the glory of warrior-princes. 


Article vi 

On peace and war: various observations on 

both of them 


I St Proposition 

The prince must cherish brave men 

Saul, in whom one admires such great qualities, made himself noticed 

by this one: ‘mornsoever Saul saw to be a valiant man, he took him 
to himself.”^ 


2 Par, 17:2,10,13^. 

’'** 2 Kings 23:9.fF; i Par, 11; !o,i 1,15^ 
^ ( Par. 7:40. 

2 Par. 17:14-19 


” 2 Par. 26:8,14,1c. 
®''2Par. 26:11. 

2 Par, 26:12, 

' I Kings 14:52. 
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This is the means of drawing brave men to oneself If you take on 
one, you gain a hundred more. When men see that it is merit and 
valor that you seek, they begin to recognize the good you have done to 
others, and each hopes for it in his turn. 


2nd Proposition 

There is nothing finer in rvar than cooperation among the 
leaders, and the working together of the whole state 

joab, seeing himself virtually surrounded bj his enemies, divided the 
army in two parts, to have a head on both sides: one part against the 
Ammonites, and one part against the Syrians. "If the Syrians are too 
strong for me, said Joab to Abisai, then thou shalt help me: but if the 
children of Amnion are too strong for thee, then I will help thee. Be of 
good courage, and let us fight for our people, and for the city of our 
God: and the Lord will do what is good in his sight,”^ Do what one 
must, be in agreement, be attentive to each other, he resolute in all 
and subject to God: this is all that good generals should be. 

Judas spoke in these terms to his brother Simon: "Choose thee 
men, and go, and deliver thy brethren in Galilee; and 1, and my 
brother Jonathan, will go into the country of Galaad."^ He left Joseph 
son ofZacharia, and Azarias, two chiefs of the army, with the rest of 
the troops to guard Judaea, forbidding them to fight until his return. 
Simon with three thousand men, fought fortunately in Galilee, pur¬ 
sued the vanquished quite far, to the very gates of Ptolemai, took a 
great deal of booty, and led into Judaea those men whom the Gentiles 
held captive with their wives and children. At the same time Judas and 
Jonathan crossed the Jordan with eight thousand men, and took many 
strong places in Galaad: and after having won so many signal victories 
without loss, they returned in triumph to Zion, where they offered 
their sacrifices as actions of grace. The holy people got the upper 
hand over their enemies by this agreement of their three chiefs. 
Joseph, son of Zacharia, and Azarias, one of the chiefs, shattered this 
fine concord, and caused a great wound in Israel, as will be shown in a 
moment. 

Under Saul, Jabes Galaad, a citj' beyond the Jordan besieged by 
Naas King of the Ammonites, offered to negotiate and to submit 

^ 2 Kings to; i 1-12. ^ i Macc. 5:17. 
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the house of Judah hath anointed me to be their king. And I will 
succeed to the friendship that he had for you, as well as to his 
throne,*"^ 


3rd Proposition 
Not to fight against orders 

While Judas and Simon accomplished the exploits which we have 
seen in Gahlee and in Galaad,^ Joseph and Azarias, the two chiefs to 
whom they had left the defense ofjudaea, together with prohibition of 
fighting until the whole army was reunited, were flattered by the false 
glory of making a name for themselves (following their example), by 
fighting the Gentiles by whom they were surrounded. Thus they went 
out on a campaign: but Gorgias came out to meet them, and pushed 
them back to the borders of Judaea.*’ Two thousand men of theirs 
remained in place, and fright took hold of the whole country, because 
they would not obey the wise orders which they had received from 
Judas, imagining that they would share with him the glory of saving 
the people. “But they were not of the seed of those men by whom 
salvation was brought to Israel. 

Their general knew them better than they knew themselves. They 
were left to guard the country, and they had only to remain on the 
defensive. For want of having obeyed, they lost for their troops the 
advantage of fighting with the whole rest of the army, and under wise 
leaders. 


4th Proposition 

It is good to accustom the army to the same general 

“All Israel and Judah loved David, even during the lifetime of Saul, 
because they saw him always marching at their head, and leading 
them into campaigns.”" Men grew accustomed [to him], they grew 
attached, they acquired confidence, they regarded as a father a 
general who thought of them more than they did of themselves. 

This was remembered, when it was time to bring the tribes 
together to recognize David. “Both yesterday and the day before you 
sought for David that he might reign over you. Now then do it; and 


^ 2 Kings 1:4-7- * > Macc. 5:55ff. 

Ibid., 61. I Kings 17:16. 
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range yourselves under his standard.It is not an unknown person 
whom I am suggesting to you^ said Abner to all Israel. 


5th Proposition 
Peace confirms conquests 

It is good for a state to be at rest. The peace of Solomon's time 
secured the conquests of David.^^ l"he Hethites, the Amorrhites and 
the other peoples whom the Israelites had not yet entirely cut down 
were subjugated by Solomon, and became his tributaries.'* 


6 th Proposition 

Peace is made to strengthen the interior 

Whatever peace one enjoys, always surrounded by jealous neighbors, 
one must never forget war entirely, which may come at a stroke. While 
you are being left in repose; that is the time to strengthen yourself 
within. 

Solomon provides the e sample of this. He rebuilt the cities which 
Hiram had ceded to him, and established Israelite colonies there. He 
fortified Emath-Suba, a distant place in Syria, and an ancient seat of 
kings. He built Palmyra in the desert, which several centuries later 
became a royal city, in which Odenat and Zenobia held their court. In 
Emath he raised several strong cities, and erected upper and lower 
Bethoron, and other walled places in which to keep his cavalry and his 
chariots; and he filled Jerusalem, Lebanon and all the lands under 
him with his buildings.'^ 

The other great kings, Asa, Josaphat and Ozias, imitated him. 

“Asa built also strong cities in Judah, for he was quiet, and there 
had no wars risen in his War requires other cares, and does 

not give this leisure. Thus he took this time to say to the children of 
Judah; “Let us build these cities, and compass them with walls, and 
fortify them with towers, and gates, and bars, while all is quiet from 
wars ... So they built, and there was no hindrance in the building,”'^ 
One notices, in passing, the fortifications which were needed in those 
times; and none of them was neglected. 

2 Kings 3:17-18. 2 Par. 8:7*^. 1 “* Ibid., 7-^8. 

2 Par. 8:2-6. '^1 Par, 14:6. 'Mbid.,7. 
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“Josaphat also built houses like towers, and walled cities; and on 
every side one saw great worts/'^* 

“Ozias built towers in Jerusalem over the gate of the comer, and 
over the gate of the valley, and the rest, in the same side of the walL”^*^ 
These were apparently the most difficult spots to defend, and which 
one had to try to make impregnable. 


7th Proposition 

In the midst of vigilant cares, one must almiys have the 
uncertainty of events in view 

Among the many examples furnished by Scripture of unexpected 
downfalls, that of AbimeJech is one of the most remarkable. 

Abimelech, son of Gideon, had persuaded the inhabitants of 
Sichem to yield to him,^*^ This post was important, and it was there 
that Samaria was later built. He levied troops with the money which 
they gave him, and seized the place where his brothers were, to the 
number of seventy, all of whom he massacred with a single stone, with 
the exception of Joatham, the youngest, who was hidden. He was 
elected king at an oak-tree near Sichem, though Joatham reproached 
them for their ingratitude towards the house of Gideon, their liber¬ 
ator: but he was constrained from taking flight out of fear of 
Abimelech, who remained the master for three yeats, without any 
trouble. 

After the three years, he sowed a spirit of division between himself 
and the inhabitants of Sichem, who were beginning to hate him, and 
the great of Sichem, who had aided him in the terrible fratricide 
which he had committed against his brothers. At a time when 
Abimelech was absent, then, they made themselves a chief called 
Gaal, son of Obed, who, having entered into Sichem, gave courage to 
the rebelling inhabitants, who went pillaging and ravaging through the 
environs, and were cursing Abimelech in the midst of their feasts and 
in the temple of their God. There remained to Abimelech one faithful 
friend, named Zebul, to whom he had left the governance of the city - 
who also gave him secret intelligence of everything he had seen, 
exhorting him to do everything he could without losing time. 

Abimelech left at night, and marched towards Sichem, where Gaal 

z Pir 17 -2 Par. 36:9, “Judff, 9. 
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was master: and Gaal was constrained to shut himself up in the place, 
which Abimelech besieged. The men of Gaal were beaten and 
defeated for the second time. Abimelech pressed the siege without 
relaxing, and did not leave a single inhabitant, nor stone on top of 
stone in the city, which he reduced to a field sown with salt. There 
remained to the Sichemites an old temple, which they had fortified 
with care: but Abimelech had a whole forest transported there, and 
having lit a great fire around it, he killed all his enemies with smoke. 

Victorious on that front, he besieged Thebes, which he quickly 
reduced. There was a high tower in which men and women had taken 
refuge, with the principal men of the city. Abimelech pressed on with 
vigor, and was ready to set fire to it, for he had the entire advantage; 
but a woman, finding at hand a piece of millstone, threw it on his 
head. He fell dying: and he who made war so ardendy and so 
fortunately, whom nothing could resist, perishing by so weak a hand, 
caused himself in his despair to have his side pierced by one of his 
soldiers, ^‘for fear it should be said that he was slain by a woman. 

Pride yourself neither in your power, nor in your diligence, nor in 
your happy successes, above all in unjust and tyrannical enterprises. 
Death, or some frightful disaster, will come to you from the side that 
you least expect it; and public hatred, which will arm the feeblest 
hand against you, will crush you. 


8 th Proposition 

Luxury, splendor, and debauchery blind men of war, and 

cause them to perish 

Ela King of Israel, son of Baasa, made war on the Philistines; and his 
army besieged Gebbethon, one of their strongest places - without 
worrying about what was happening in the army and at the court, 
content to dine well with the governor of Thersa, who was apparently 
as little careful of pubLc affairs as his master. Zambri, however, to 
whom (without knowing him well) Ela had given the command of half 
the cavalry, having surprised him in his cups and half-drunk at the 
governor’s, cut his throat (together with his fanuly and friends) and 
seized the kingdom. The sound of this news having come to the army 
which was besieging Gebbethon, it created a king on its side, namely 

Ibid., 54. 
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did to Esau: and like him, one accompanies them with gentle words. 
For it is written, '‘The good word is better than the gift.”^"^ 

10th Proposition 

There are ways of securing vanquished peoples, after a 
war finished advantageously 

David not only believed it necessary to place garrisons in the cities of 
Syria, in Damascus and in Edom, which he had conquered: but when 
the people were still rebellious, he disarmed them again, and had 
their horses' legs broken, 

The violators of treaties were harshly punished. Thus the 
Israelites, not content to destroy all the cities of Moab, covered their 
best lands with stones; they stopped up the springs; they cut down the 
trees, and demolished the walls.^’ 

In wars undertaken because of more horrible outrages — as when 
the Ammonites violated with cruel derision, in the persons of David’s 
ambassadors, the laws which are most sacred among men - a more 
terrible vengeance was used. He wanted to make an example of them, 
which would leave eternally in all nations a feeling of terror which 
would deprive them of the courage to fight, by causing chariots armed 
with knives to pass over their bodies, in all their cities.^^ 

One can take away from this rigor that which the spirit of gentle¬ 
ness and of clemency inspires in the new law: for fear that we will be 
told, as were those disciples who wanted to strike down everything: 
**You know not of what spirit you are.”^^ 

A Christian conqueror must spare blood; and the spirit of the 
gospel on this point is quite different from the spirit of the law. 


nth Proposition 

One must observe the beginning and ending of reigns, 

with respea to revolts 

When Edom was subjugated by David, Adad, a young prince of the 
royal family, found a way of withdrawing into Egypt, where he was 
very well received by Pharaoh.^^ Wlien he learned of the death of 

Gen. 32:3-5; 33:9^11. ^^Ecclus. [8:16, ^^2 Kings 8:4.!),S3,14. 

Kings 3:4.5,15. 2 Kings 12:31. 
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E)avid, and of that of Joab (which happened at the beginning of 
Solomon’s reign), and believing the kingdom weakened by the loss of 
so great a king and by that of so renowned a general, he said to 
Pharaoh: “Let me go back to my land.”^^ This was in order to awaken 
his friends there, and to sow the seeds of a war which would hatch in 
its time. 

The extreme old age of David gave rise to movements which 
threatened the state with a civil war. 

Adonias, eldest son of David after Absalom, thought to bring his 
brother back to life by his good looks, by the noise and ostentation of 
his retinue, and by his ambition.^^ Over Absalom he had this unhappy 
advantage, that he found David failing — he needed to be, not pushed 
indeed, but awoken by his servants. He had placed in his party Joab, 
who commanded the armies, and Abiathar, the sovereign pontiff 
(earlier so faithful to David), and many others of the king’s servants 
from the tribe of Judah, With this aid he aspired to nothing less than 
the invasion of the kingdom during the king’s lifetime - and against 
the disposition [of the throne] which David had declared by designat¬ 
ing Solomon as his successor and in getting him recognized by all the 
great men, and by the whole army, as he whom God preferred to all 
his other brothers, in order to fill him with wisdom, and cause him to 
build his Temple in the midst of profound peace,^^ 

Adonias wanted to overturn so well-established an order. To 
gather together his party, and to give the signal to his friends to 
recognize him as king, this young prince made a solemn sacrifice, 
followed by a superb feast. The whole court watched it. It will be 
noticed that the principal men of Judah had prayed, with Joab and 
Abiathar, and all the king’s sons with the exception of Solomon: but 
since neither that prince, nor Zadok the priest, nor Nathan, nor 
Banaias (very confident in David and the commander of his old 
troops), all of them attached to the king and to Solomon, were seen 
there, the plan of Adonias was seen through, and the mystery was 
revealed. At the same time Nathan and Bathsheba, mother of 
Solomon, acted in concert before David, speaking to him very bluntly. 
They opened the eyes of this prince, who up till then had remained 
tranquil not out of softness, but from confidence in a power as well 
established as his and in a resolution [to give Solomon the throne] as 

Ibid., 21-22. ^*^3 Kings i Par. 28;iff. 
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wdl explained. The king spoke with as much firmness as authority'; 
his orders were so precise and so promptly executed that, before the 
end of Adonias'' feast, the whole cit)' was resounding with foy at the 
coronation of Solomon. Joab, bold and experienced as he was, was 
surprised, the diing was done, and everyone went away ashamed and 
trembling. The new' king spoke to Adonias in a masterly tone: nothing 
was shaken in the kingdom, and the rebellion which had rumbled was 
stilled. 

It did not return until the beginning of the reign of Roboam. .And 
that is a time of weakness that one must alw ays watch with extra care, 
if one wants to insure public peace. 


12th Proposition 
Kings are always armed 

We have seen under David the legions of Celethi and Phelethi, which 
Ban a i as commanded, always on foot. 

He had also preserved a corps of six hundred valiant fighters, 
commanded by Ethai the Gethite, and the others who had come with 
his during his disgrace,^** 

1 shall not speak of other troops who are maintained [and who are] 
so necessary' to a state. They are all immortal bodies which, by renew¬ 
ing themselves through the same spirit by which they were formed, 
make their fidelity and their valor eternal. 

Men decorated these troops, chosen in a particular way, in order to 
distinguLsh them. And this w'as the destined purpose of the two hun¬ 
dred pikes decorated with gold, and the two hundred bucklers, heavy 
and weighty, covered with strips of gold, together with three hundred 
others of a different shape, similarly covered with highly refined gold 
of great weight, which Solomon kept in his arsenals. 

Besides the garrisons that one finds everywhere in the books of 
Kings and Chronicles, and besides the troops which were on foot, 
there were an infinite number under the king’s control, together with 
designated chiefs ready for the first order. 

One hardly knows where to rank those men of war, w ho arose to 
the number of twenty-four thousand, on the first day of each month, 
with twelve commanders."^’ 


^^^3 Kings 10:16-17; 2 Par. g:i5-[6, 
I Par. J7:Tfr. 


^^2 Kings 3 Kings ( 8,10,38, 
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Continuation of helps to royalty: 
Riches or finances 
Counsel 

The inconveniences and 
temptations which accompany 
royalty: and the remedies that one 

can bring to them 


Article / 

On riches or on finances. On commerce, and 

on taxes 


I St Proposition 

There are expenses of necessity: there are others of splendor 

and of dignity 

*‘Who ever makes war at his expense? What soldier does not receive 
his pay?”' 

One can rank among these expenses of necessity all those which 
arc necessary for war, such as the fortification of places, arsenals, and 
magazines and munitions, of which we have spoken. 

Expenses of magnificence and of dignity are in dieir way no less 
necessary for the sustaining of majesty in the eyes of peoples and of 
foreigners. 


^ I Cor. ^17. 
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It would be an infinite task to recount the magnificences of 
Solomon.^ 

First of all in the Temple, which was both the ornament and the 
defense of the city* Nothing equaled it in all the earth, any more than 
[anything equaled] the God who was worshiped there. This I’emple 
carried to heaven and to posterity the glory of the nation^ and the 
name of Solomon its founder.^ 

Thineen whole years were used in building the palace of the king 
in Jerusalem, with woods, stones, marbles, and the most precious 
materials ^ together with the richest and most beautiful architecture 
that had ever been seen. It was called Lebanon, because of the 
multitude of cedars which were placed there, in tall columns like a 
forest, in vast and long galleries, and with a marvelous order 

There everyone admired in particular the royal throne, where 
everything was radiant with gold, with the superb gallery where it was 
set up. Its seat was ivory, covered with the purest gold: the six steps by 
which one mounted the throne, and the step-stool on which one^s feet 
rested, were of the same metal; the ornaments which surrounded it 
were also of massive gold.^ 

Nearby one saw the particular spot on which justice was rendered, 
all constructed of similar workmanship. 

At the same time Solomon built the palace of his wife the queen, 
daughter of Pharaoh, where eveiything sparkled with precious stones, 
and where, together with magnificence, one saw gleaming an 
exquisite cleanness.^ 

To achieve these fine works this prince summoned, as much from 
his kingdom as from foreign countries, artisans who were the most 
renowned for design, for sculpture,^ for architecture, whose names 
are consecrated forever in the records of the people of God, that is to 
say in the holy books. 

Let us add the places destined for the work-crews,* where horses, 
chariots, and harnesses were innumerable. 

The tables, and the offices of the king's house for the hunt, for 
[preparing] nourishment, for the whole royal service, both in their 
number and in their order, answered to this magnificence.^ 

^ 3 Kings 6-9; 2 Par 1-7. J i Par. 29:23-35. 

* 3 Kings 7:iff. ® 3 Kings louS^io; ^ Pai. 9:17,19. 

*3 Kings 3:1; 9:24: 2 Par. S;ii. Par. 3:13-14. 

*3 Kings 4:26; io;i6i 2 Par. 1:14; 9:35. ^ 3 Kings 4:22-23. 
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The king was served on golden dishes. All the vases in the house of 
Lebanon were of And the Holy Spirit does not disdain to 

descend into all this detail, because it served, in this time of peace, to 
cause the power of so great a king to be admired and feared, both 
within and without, 

A great queen, drawm by the reputation of so many marvels, came 
to see them in the most superb conveyance and with camels laden 
with all sorts of riches.’^ But, although accustomed to the grandeur 
into which she was born, she remained overcome at the sight of so 
much magnificence at the court of Solomon. What was most remark * 
able of all about her voyage, was that she admired the wisdom of the 
king more than all his other marks of greatness, and that something 
happened which always happens at the advent of great men “ that she 
recognized in Solomon a merit which surpassed his reputation. 

The presents she made him in gold, in precious stones, and in the 
most exquisite perfumes were immense, but were nonetheless far 
inferior to those that Solomon gave her. By this the Holy Spirit gives 
us to understand that one must find in great kings a greatness of soul 
which surpasses all their treasures, and that it is the former which 
truly makes a soul royal. 

The great works ofjosaphat, of Ozias, of Ezechias and of the other 
great kings of Judah - the cities, the aqueducts, the public baths, and 
the other things which they built, not only for security and for public 
convenience, but also for the ornamentation of the palace and of the 
kingdom - are indicated with care in Scripture.It does not forget 
the precious furniture which appeared in their palace and that which 
they had kept there: any more than the cabinets of perfumes, the 
vessels of gold and of silver, all the exquisite works and the curiosities 
which were gathered there. 

God forbad the ostentation which vanity inspires, and the mad 
swelling of a heart intoxicated by its riches; but he willed nonetheless 
that the court of kings be striking and magnificent, to impress a 
certain respect on peoples. 

And even today, at the rites of kings, as we have already seen, the 
Church offers this prayer: “May the glorious dignity and the majesty 
of the palace make shine in all eyes the great splendor of the royal 

3 Kings 10:21; z Par. 9:20. 
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power, such that light, like that of a flash of lightning, may illuminate 
it from all sides,All [these are] words chosen to express the mag¬ 
nificence of a royal court, which is asked of God as a necessary 
support of royalty. 


2nd Proposition 

A flourishing state is rick in gold and in silver: and this 
is one of the fruits of a long peace 

So abundant was gold during the reign of Solomon that “there was no 
silver, nor was any account made of it... he made it to be as plentiful 
as stones, and cedars to be as common as the sycamores which grow 
(by chance) in the plains.”’"* 

Since this was the fruit of a long peace, the Holy Spirit takes note 
of it, in order to make princes love peace, which produces such great 
things. 


3rd Proposition 

The first source of such riches is commerce and navigation 

“For the king's navy, once in three years, went with the navy of Hiram 
by sea to Tarsus, and brought from thence gold, and silver, and 
elephants’ teeth, together with the rarest animals.”’^ 

Solomon had a fleet at Asiongaber near Agilath, on the shore of the 
Red Sea: and Hiram King of Tyre joined his with it, together with the 
Tyrians, the people most renowned on earth for navigation and for 
commerce, who brought back from Ophir (which must have been 
extraordinary) four hundred and twenty talents of gold, soon to be 
four hundred and fifty, for Solomon's coffers - together with the most 
precious woods and predous stones,’*’ 

The wisdom of Solomon appears here in two ways. The first: that 
after having recognized the necessity of commerce to enrich his king¬ 
dom, he chose a time of profound peace to establish it, in which the 
state was not overwhelmed by the expense of war. And second, that 
his subjects not being at all used to commerce and the art of naviga- 

CfremoniaiJrartfois, pp. ig, 35, 61, 

'"^3 Kings 10:11,37; 2 Par. 9:20,27. 

3 Kings 10:22; 2 Par. 9:21. 

'^3 Kings 10:16-28; 10:11; 3 Par 8:17-18. 
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tion, he knew how to link himself with the ablest traders and the most 
assured leaders in navigation who existed in the world (that is to say 
the Tyrians), and to make with them treaties which were so advanta- 
geous and so certain. 

When the Israelites had instructed themselves in the secrets of 
commerce, they did without these allies; and the enterprise, 
unfortunate as it was, of King Josaphat (whose fleet perished in the 
port of Asiongaber), made it clear that the kings carried on with 
commerce and the voyages to Ophir - without any further mention of 
help from the Tyrians,’^ 


4th Proposition 

Second source of riches: the domain of the prince 

In the time of Darid, there were treasures in Jerusalem: and Azmoth 
son of Adiel was the guardian of them.'^ As for the treasures which 
were kept in the cities, in the villages, and in castles or towers, 
Jonathan son of Chelub had care of those who were occupied with 
plowing and with works in the countryside* I hcre was a separate 
administrator for those w^ho grew the vines and took care of the 
cellars: and this was Semeias and [then] Zabdias. Balanan was 
appointed to the growing of olives and of figs: and Joas kept a w'atch 
on the reservoirs of oil. One sees by all this that the prince had funds, 
and officers nominated to govern them. 

One notices, too, the villages which belonged to him, and the care 
w'hich he took to surround them with walls. Foodstuffs were grown 
in the pastures of the mountain of Saron, and in the small valleys 
which led up to it. Scripture describes homed beasts, camels, and 
herds of sheep. Each work had its prefect: “and all these were the 
rulers of the goods and riches of King Darid.”^^ 

The same thing continued under the other kings. It is written of 
Orias: “that he dug many cisterns, for he had much cattle both in the 
plains and in the waste of the desert: he had also vineyards and 
dressers of vines in the mountains, and in Carmel: for he was a man 
that loved hush and 

These great kings knew the worth of natural riches, which 

3 Kings 2i:4g; i Par, 20:^6-37. i Par. 27:25^28. 

^^3 Kings 9:19. 1 Par. 27:29-3]. 2 Par, 16:10. 
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6 th Proposition 

Fourth source of riches: the taxes that the people pay 

In all states, the people contribute to public expenses, that is to say to 
thcit owTi preservation: and the part of their goods which they give up, 
secures the rest to them, together with their liberty and their 
tranquillity. 

Under Kings David and Solomon, finances were ordered in such a 
way that there was a superintendent in charge of aU taxes, wbo gave 
the general orders.’*^ 

For the details there were twelve intendants distributed by prov¬ 
inces; and these were charged, each in a certain month, with the 
contributions which were necessary for the expenses of the king and 
his household. Their department was large, since each one had in his 
charge sixty large cities, surrounded by walls, with locks of brass. 

One reads too of Jeroboam that *‘Soiomon seeing him a young man 
ingenious and industrious (or active, as the original says), made him 
chief over the tribute of all the house of Joseph”^^ - that is to say over 
the two tribes of Ephraim and of Manasses. This shows, in passing, 
the qualities that a wise king insisted on for such functions, even if his 
prudence was deceived in the choice of persons. 

7th Proposition 

The prince must moderate taxes^ and not overwhelm the 

people 

"He that strongly squeezeth the paps to bring out milk, straineth out 
butter: and he that violently bloweth his nose, bringeth out blood: and 
he that provoketh wrath bringeth forth strife.” This is the rule that 
Solomon gives. 

The example of Roboam teaches the dut}' of kings on this point. 

Since this story is well known and has already been touched on 
above, we shall make only a few observations. 

In the first place, concerning the complaints which the people 
made to Roboam against Solomon, who had raised extraordinary' 
levies.^^ Everything was abundant during this reign, as we have seen. 

2 iCkg^ 20:24; 3 4:6; 12:18; 2 Par. 10:18. 

3 Kings 4:7-13. 3 Kings 11:28. 

30:33. 3 Kings 12:1-4, 2 Pan 10:2-4. 
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However, since sacred history says nothing against this [popular] 
reproach, and since on the contrary it passes for proven, one must 
believe that, at the end of his life, abandoned to the love of women, 
Solomon’s weakness brought him to excessive expenditures, in order 
to satisfy their avarice and their ambition. 

It is misfortune, or rather blindness, into which the wisest kings are 
led by this deplorable excess. 

In the second place, the hard and threatening response of Roboam 
pushed the people to revolt - whose most remarkable effect was to 
overwhelm Aduram (who was charged with the care of his tributes) 
with blows from stones, though he had been sent by the king for the 
execution of his rigorous conditions. This so terrified this prince that 
he quickly mounted his wagon and fled toward Jerusalem^^ - so much 
did he feel imperiled. 

In the third place, the harshness of Roboam in refusing all reLef to 
his people, and the obstinate threat to worsen the burden (to the point 
of intolerable excess), placed this prince among the ranks of the 
insane. “Solomon was succeeded by the folly of the nation, says the 
Holy Spirit, and Roboam, that had little wisdom, turned away the 
people through his counsel.”^ [He did this) to the point that his own 
son and successor, Abia, called him ignorant, and of a fearful heart.” 

In the fourth place, this proud and inhuman response was 
attributed to a blindness permitted by God, and was viewed as an 
effect of that justice which lets the spirit of giddiness creep into the 
counsels of kings. “And the king condescended not to the people: for 
the Lord was turned away from him, to make good his word, which he 
had spoken in the hand of Ahias the Silonite, which had predicted 
during Solomon’s lifetime the revolt of the ten tribes and the division 
of the kingdom.”^* Thus when God works to punish fathers, he 
delivers their children over to bad counsels, and chastises both 
together. 

In the fifth place, what happened next was still more terrible. God 
permitted that the aroused people forget all respect, by massacring 
(under the king’s eyes) one of his principal ministers, and spuming all 
movement towards obedience. 

In the sixth place, it is not true that this massacre and this rebellion 
were not crimes. One knows well enough that God permits such 

” 3 Kingp 12:18; 1 Par, 10; ig. 36 47:27-28. 

” 2 Par. 13:7. 3 Kings 12:15; 2 Par. 10:1 S‘ 
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income, and did honor to religion by exempting priestly lands from 
this tribute. It was thus that he fulfilled the whole duty of a zealous 
minister towards the king and towards the people, and that he merited 
the tide of Savior of the World 

gth Proposition 

Remarks on the words of Jesus Christ and of his apostles^ 

touching on tributes 

^*Render to Caesar that which is Caesar's, and to God that which is 
God's,"'^^ said Jesus Christ. In order to pronounce this sentence, 
without asking how and in what order taxes were levied, he con¬ 
sidered only the name of Caesar stamped on the public coinage. 

His aposde enunciated the same thing: “Render tribute to whom 
tribute is due; and taxes to whom taxes are due (in money or in kind, 
as custom decrees); honor to whom honor; fear to whom fear.”^ 

St. John the Baptist had said to the publicans charged with raising 
what was owed to the empire: “Do nothing more than that which is 
appiointed to you.”"*^ 

Religion does not enter into the details of establishing the public 
taxes, which each nation is familiar with. The sole divine and inviol¬ 
able rule among all the peoples of the world, is that of not weighing 
down the people, and to proportion taxes to the needs of the state and 
to public burdens. 


10th Proposition 

R^ections on the preceding doctrine, and d^nition of true 

riches 

One must conclude, from the passages which we have reported, that 
true riches are those which we have called natural, because they 
furnish nature with its true needs. The fertility of the earth and that of 
animals is an inextinguishable source of true goods: gold and silver 
only airived afterwards to facilitate exchange. 

It is necessary, then, following the example of the great kings whom 
we have named, to take particular care of the cultivation of the earth, 
and to maintain pastures for animals, together with the truly fruitful 

Gen. 41:45. 

** Rom. 137. 
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art of raising flocks, conformably to the word: “Hate not laborious 
works, nor husbandry ordained by the most High.”*^ And again: “Be 
diligent to know the countenance of thy catde, and consider thy own 
flocks. 


nth Proposition 

Men are the true riches of a kingdom 

One is delighted when he sees, under good kings, the incredible 
multitude of people and the astonishing largeness of the armies. By 
contrast one is ashamed of Achab and of the kingdom of Israel 
exhausted of people, when one sees his army encamp “like two little 
flocks of goats”^ - while the Syrian army which faced it covered the 
face of the earth. 

In the enumeration of the immense riches of Solomon, there is 
nothing finer than these words: “Judah and Israel were innumerable, 
as the sand of the sea in multitude."'*'^ 

But here is the pinnacle of felicitj' and of richness. It is that this 
whole innumerable people “ate and drank of the fruit of its hands, 
every one under his vine and under his fig-tree, and rejoicing.”^** For 
joy makes bodies healthy and vigorous, and makes profitable the 
innocent repast that one consumes with his family - far from the fear 
of the enemy, and blessing (as the author of so many goods) the prince 
who loves peace even should he be in a state of war, and fears it only 
from goodness and justice. A sad and languishing people loses 
courage and is good for nothing: the earth itself resents the casualness 
with which they fall: and families are weak and desolated. 

12th Proposition 

Certain means of increasing the people 

They must be somewhat comfortable, as has already been seen. 

Under a wise prince idleness must be odious, and people must not 
be left to the enjoyment of unjust repose. It is idleness that corrupts 
morals and brings about robberies. It also produces beggars, another 
group that must be banished from a well-regulated kingdom, in 
remembrance of this Uw: “There shall be no poor nor beggar among 

^ Ecclus. 7:16. 24; Prov. 27:23. ‘**3 Kings 20:27. 

*'* 3 Kings 4:20. Ibid., 20, 25. 
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One should not find them among the citizens, because they 
are a charge on the state - they and their children. But to do away 
with beggary, one must find means to prevent indigence- 

Above ail one must attend to marriages, make the education of 
children easy and pleasant, and oppose illicit unions. Faithfulness, 
holiness, and happiness in marriage is a public interest and a source 
of felicity for all states. 

This law is as much political as [it is] moral and religious: "There 
shall be no whore among the daughters of Israel, nor whoremonger 
among the sons of Israel,Let those unions which are meant to bear 
no fruit, and which have avowed sterility, be cursed by God and man. 
Ail the women of the house of Abimelech became sterile by an 
express judgment of God, because of Sarah, wife of Abraham,'^ 
contrast God favors and blesses the fruits of legitimate fnarriages. 
One sees his children grow around his table like young olive-trees;^^ a 
woman who is delighted to be a mother is looked on with kindness by 
him whom she has made a father of such lovable children. One 
teaches them that modesty, frugality, and saving (governed by reason) 
is the principal part of riches i and, nourished in a home that is good 
but well regulated, they know how to condemn the vanity that they 
have never seen in their parents" house. 

The law seconds their desires, when it reprimands luxury. The first 
ones whom it raised up against their dissolute children were fathers 
and mothers, whom it made hand them over to the magistrate, saying 
to him: "This our son is rebellious and stubborn, he slighteth hearing 
our admonitions, he giveth himself to revelling, and to debauchery 
and banquetings.'’ The penalty for this incorrigible debauchery was 
“to be stoned; that all Israel hearing it might be afraid, and withdraw 
from disorder.One did not escape from this penalty by saying; I do 
no harm to anyone. That is mistaken^ and in connection with the 
disorders which impede or trouble marriages, one must avoid and 
punish not only the scandal and the injury which is brought to 
individuals, but also that which is done to the public - which is greater 
and more serious than is usually thou^t. 

Let us conclude, then, with the wisest of aU kings; "In the 
multitude of the people is the dignity of the king: and in the small 
number of the people the dishonor of the prince.""^^ 

Dcut. 15:4^ ®^Deut. 23:17. Gen. 2o:i7'-f8. 

^“Ps. 127:3. Deut. 21:18^21. “Ptov. 14:28, 
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On counsel 


We have aJready spoken much about this and laid down the principles 

- above all when we treated the means which a prince should use in 
order to gain the knowledge which is necessai^ to him to govern well. 
But one can further deepen here that which concerns a matter of this 
importance: and one can bring together under a single point of riew 
the precepts and the examples which Scripture furnishes to us (even 
some of those which are to be found dispersed throughout this work) 

- in order that, after establishing the principle, one can see in die 
same place the application of it, and the detail in its whole extent, 

1st Proposition 

What ministers or officials are noted near to ancient kings 

Under Darid, Joab commanded the army; Banais had the command 
of the Cerethi and Phelethi legions - which were like the princess own 
guard, and appeared to be detached from the general command of the 
armies and [to be] under a special commander who answered only to 
the king; Aduram was charged with taxes or finances; Josaphat was 
secretary^ and keeper of the records; Sivs, who is elsewhere called 
Saraia, was called a scribe, a man of letters next to the prince; Ira w^as 
priest tu David;^ Jonatlian, the uncle of David, was his counselor, [and 
was] an intelligent and lettered man; he was with Jahiel, tutor of the 
children of the king; Achitopel was the counselor of the king, and 
after him Joida and Abiathan; and Chusai was the king’s friend,^ 
One notices next to Solomon some persons who were called liter¬ 
ary men \gens de lettres]; Banaias commanded the troops. Azarias son 
of Nathan was at the head of those who attended the king. Zabud was 
priest, and friend of the king. Ahisar (if it is permitted to translate 
thus) was chief steward of the house; and Adoniram was charged with 
finances.-* 

There are also named some great priests, or the leading ones 
among the priests who then existed, to show that their sacred ministry 

^ I Kings 8:16^1 S: 20:13-26'. ^ t Par. 27:32-34, ^ 3 Kings +:2-6, 
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gave them a place among public ofliciats, and that under the kings 
they were involved in the most important matters: witness Zadok, who 
had so great a part in the business of providing the kingdom with a 
successor/ 

The dignity of their priesthood was so eminent^ that this splendor 
made it be said that “the children of David were priests"*^ - though 
they could not be such, not being of the sacerdotal race, nor of the 
tribe from which the priests were drawn. But they were given this 
great name, to show the important part they had in great matters. And 
this seems to be the same thing that Scripture notices elsewhere: 
“The sons of David were chief about the king''* - that is to say, were 
the first to bear and to execute his orders. 

The care which they took to bring them up well-read, appears in 
the tide of “man of letters,” which they gave to Jonathan, their 
preceptor. 

It is also noted under Ozias, that the troops were commanded by 
Jehiel and Maasias,^ who were called scribes, doctors, or men of 
letters - to show that great men did not disdain to join the glory of 
learning with that of arms. 

Those who were called “lettered,” were those who were versed in 
the laws, and who directed the counsels of the prince in accordance 
with them. 

Care for religion revealed itself not only through the part which the 
great priests had in the public business but abo throu^ the office of 
the king^s priest - who seems to have been the one who regulated 
religious affairs in the house of the king. Such were, as has been seen, 
Ira under David, and Zabud under Solomon (whose friend he is also 
called). 

This office of friend to the king, which has been seen in the 
enumeration of those public ministries which were called and charac¬ 
terized by a particular term, is remarkable, and made the king 
remember that he was not exempted from the common needs and 
weaknesses of human nature; and that thus, besides his other minis¬ 
ters who were called counselors (because they gave him their advice 
on public affairs), he had to choose with care a friend - that is to say a 
depositoiy of his secret cares, and his other most intimate feelings. 

The post of secretary and of keeper of public records, seems orig’ 

*3 Kings 1:8,32,44, 5 2 g.jg 

S Par. 18:17, ^2Par. 2fr:ii. 
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inally to come from Moses, to whom God spoke thus: “Write this for 
a memorial in a book (the defeat of the Amalecites): for I will destroy 
the memory of Amalec from under heaven.”® As if he said: 1 will that 
men recollect memorable facts, in order that the government of 
mortal men, guided by experience and the example of past things, 
benefit from immortal counsels. 

It was by means of these records that men remembered those who 
had served the state, in order to show gratitude to their families. 

One of the wisest maxims of the people of God, was that services 
rendered to the public should not be forgotten. Thus in the sack of 
Jericho, this order was published: “Let this city be as an anathema: .. . 
let only the harlot Rahalb live, she and her whole family: for she hid 
the messengers that we sent.”^ 

When all the inhabitants of Luza were put to the sword, care was 
taken to save him (together with his whole family) who had shown the 
passage by which the city had been entered.'^ 

The public ordinarily passes for ungrateful: and it was in the inter¬ 
est of the state to purge it of this sin, so that men might be invited to 
serve well. 

No one is ignorant of the way in which Assuerus King of Persia, 
during an attack of insomnia which was working on him, made him¬ 
self read the archives, where he found the service of Mordechai (who 
had saved his life) recorded according to custom; and he was moved 
by this reading to recognize him through a striking recompense - 
which was more glorious to the king than to Mordechai himself.*' 

When Darius King of Persia was informed of the conduct of the 
Jews who had returned to their country, his officials interrogated 
them in order to render an account to the king, and told him that their 
old people had responded, touching on the decrees of Cyrus in the 
first years of his reign. After which they added these words: “Now 
therefore if it seem good to the king, let men search in the king’s 
library, which is in Babylon, whether it hath been decreed by Cyrus 
the king, that the house of God in Jerusalem should be rebuilt, and let 
the king send his pleasure to us concerning this matter.”*^ The 
records were located not at all in Babylon, as had been believed, but 
in Echatanes:*^ everything was in conformity to the claim of the Jews, 
and was also authorized by the king. 

®Exod. 17:14. ^Josh.(j;i7. 1:34-25. 

" Esther 6. >2 ^ 5:7,[7. i Esdr. 6:ifT. 
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Such was the usefulness of public records* and of the post 
established to safeguard them. They preserved the memory of servi¬ 
ces rendered; they immortalized counsels; and these archives of 
kings, by olfering examples from past centuries, were counsels always 
ready to tell them the truth, and which could not be flatterers. 

For the rest, one does not claim to propose as invariable rules these 
practices of ancient kingdoms, nor this enumeration of the officials of 
David and of Solomon; it Is enough that they may give ideas to great 
kings, whose prudence will be shaped according to times and places. 

2nd Proposition 

By whom the counsels of the kings of Persia were directed 

*‘The king consulted the wise men who were always near his person, 
and all he did was by their counsel, who knew the laws, and judg¬ 
ments of their forefathers,”^^ The first and most intimate [counselors] 
were the seven chiefs; or, if one wishes to translate thus, the seven 
dukes or princes of the Persians and the Medes, who saw the king. 
For the rest, even the lords, saw him not at all! 


3Td Proposition 

R^ections on the utility of public records^ joined with 

living mumels 

The usefulness of public records was stressed in this saying of the 
wise man: "What is it that hath been.!* The same thing that shall be. 
What is it that hath been done? The same thing that shall be done. 
Nothing under the sun is new, neither is any man able to say: Behold 
this is new: for it hath already gone before in the ages that were before 
us,”*’ And the great events in human affairs, so to speak, merely 
renew themselves every day in the great theatre of the world. It seems 
that one need only consult the past, as a faithful mirror of that which 
passes under our eyes. 

From another side the wise man adds that, whatever records one 
clings tov one misses certain circumstances which change things. And 
this makes him say: **There is no remembrance of former things: nor 
indeed of those things which hereafter are to comc.”“ And it is rare 

Esther I:i3-[4. Eccles. iig-io, ’*lbid., ii. 
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to find examples which correspond exactly to the events in terms of 
which one must determine oneself to act. 

One must, then, join the histories of past times with the counsel of 
the wise, who — well instructed in the ancient customs and laws (as 
has just been said of the ministers of the Persian Idngs) - know how to 
make an application of them to the matters that must be regulated in 
their times. 

Such ministers are living records who, always brought to presen'e 
ancient practices, change them only when forced by unforeseen and 
particular necessities, with a mind to profit simultaneously from the 
experience of the past and the circumstances of the present. That is 
w'hy their wise and stable counsels produce laws which have all the 
firmness and (so to speak) the immobility of which human things are 
susceptible. “If it please thee, these ministers said to Assuerus, let an 
edict go out from thy presence, and let it be written according to the 
laws of the Persians and of the Medes, which must not be altered, and 
which must be published as inviolable through all the provinces of thy 
empire.”^^ 

This was the view' of the nation: and kings as much as peoples held 
as a principle this immutability of public decrees. 

The great, who wanted to destroy Daniel, came to say to the king: 
"O king, hast thou not decreed that every man that should make a 
request to any of the gods, or men, for thirty days, but to thyself, 
should be cast into the den of lions? And the king answered them, 
saying: The word is true according to the decree . . . which it is not 
lawful to violate/’^® 

When he afterwards wanted to find an excuse in Daniers favor, 
who had prayed thrice daily facing Jerusalem, some dared to say to 
him: “Know thou, O king, that the law of the Medes and Persians is, 
±at no decree which the king hath made, may be altered. 

This was indeed the law of the country; but even the best things are 
abused. The first condition of these laws, which had to be viewed as 
sacred and inviolable, was that they be just: and men saw from the 
first a manifest impiety in wanting to give the law to God himself, to 
forbid him to receive the vows of his servants. The King of Persia 
ought to have known, then, that he was being taken by surprise 
through this law, as it is expressly marked^” [in Scripture], and that 

Esther 1:19-20, Dan. 6:11. 

'"Ibid., 7,15- ^ Dan. 6:6. 
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his conduct? And did not Solomon, the wisest of all kings, ask of God 
a docile heart, while asking him for wisdom? 

6th Proposition 

Counsel should be chosen mith discretion 

“Be in peace with many (to whom you give access near to you), but let 
one of a thousand be thy counsellor/^^^ 


7th Proposition 

The counselor of the prince must have passed many tests 

“What doth he know, that hath not been tried?”^^ He knows nothing; 
he does not know himself; and how will he disentangle the thoughts of 
others, which is the subject of the most important deliberations? On 
the contrary “a man that hath much experience shall think of many 
things,” the wise man continues. He will do nothing lighdy, and will 
not walk tn a daze. 

This is what the wise man Job is made to say; “Where is wisdom to 
be found? It is not found in the land of them that live in delights, 
and nonchalantly amidst pleasures. 

And again, “It is hid from the eyes of all living, and the fowls of the 
air {the sublime spirits which seem to pierce the skies) know it not. 
Death (extreme old age) has said: With our ears we have heard the 
fame thereof.”^^ It is by dim of experience, and much suffering, that 
in the end, you acquire some slight enlightenment. 


8th Proposition 

Whatever care the prince may have taken to choose and 
test his counsel, he should not deliver himself over to them 

“If thou wouldst get a friend, try him before thou takest him, and do 
not credit him easily.”^** 

The character of a prince who is delivered over makes him be 
viewed and treated with contempt. 

“Herod (Agrippa, King of Judaea), was angry with the Tyrians and 
the Sidonians. But they with one accord came to him, and having 

Ecdus, 6 : 6 , ” Ecclus, 34=9^ 28;!2-13, 

Ibid., 21^22. tcclus. 6:7- 
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gamed Blastus, who was the king’s chamberlain, they delivered peace, 
because their countries were honihed by him. And upon a day 
appointed, Herod being arrayed in kingly apparel, sat in the judgment 
seat, and made an oration to them (in a public audience, according to 
the custom of the time); and the people said: It is the voice of a god, 
and not of a man.”^^ 

One sees here a solemn embassy, a public audience with all the 
apparatus of royalty, the acclamation of the whole people for the 
prince who believed he had done everything. But men knew the truth 
of it, which was that the Tyrians had gotten Blastxts to work for their 
interest, which was great in this matter; and perhaps they had corrup¬ 
ted him with their presents. However they may have been, everything 
was accomplished before the solemn treaty; and if men did honor to 
the king, everyone knew the truth: and others called themselves (out 
loud) the true authors of this success. 

The Holy Spirit does not disdain to mark fin a word] this character 
of Herod Agrippa, in order to teach princes who are merely vain the 
esteem in which they are held, and how they are repaid with a false 
glory. 


9th Proposition 

The counsels of young men mho are not nourished on 
public affairs have an unhappy ffect, ah^ all in a nem 

reign 

After the complaint of Jeroboam, made to Roboam the son and 
successor of Solomon (at the head of the ten tribes) demanding of 
him some diminution of the taxes of the king his father, this prince 
answered them: “Come back in three days. And when the people was 
gone, he took counsel with the old counsellors of the king, his father, 
and said to them: What counsel do you give me, that I may answer this 
people? They said to him; If thou wilt yield to this people today (at the 
beginning of thy reign), and condescend to them, and grant their 
petition, and wilt speak gentle words to them, they will be thy servants 
always. Roboam left the counsel of the old men, which they had given 
him, and consulted with the young men, that had been brought up 
with him in pleasures, and stood befote him . -. And they said to him: 

Acts 12:19-22. 
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Thus shall thou speak to this people: My little finger is thicker than 
the back of my father: my father imposed a heavy yoke upon you, but 1 
will add to your yoke: my father beat you with whips, but I will beat 
you with scorpions. Roboam followed this counsel when Jeroboam 
(with all the people) came back to him on the third day, spoke to them 
harshly, and according to the counsel of the young men. He did not 
defer to the prayers of the people^ because the Lord was turned away 
from him, to make good his word, which he had spoken in the hand of 
Ahias the Silonite, touching the division of the kingdom. When the 
ten tribes had heard this answer, they withdrew* saying to one 
another: What portion have we in David? Or w*hat inheritance in the 
son of Isai? Go home to thy dwellings, O Israel: now David look to thy 
own house, 

It was at first a wise precaution on Roboam’s part, to take time to 
seek counsel* and to turn to the experienced ministers who had served 
under Solomon. But this prince did not think his power and his 
greamess sufficiently fiattered by these moderate counsels. 
Impetuous and lively youth pleased him better: but his error was 
extreme. That which the wise old men most advised, was gentle 
words: but on the contrarj^ the proud and impudent young men - 
instead of realizing that after advising harsh things they should at least 
temper them by gentleness of expression ^ joined insult to injuiy, and 
affected to make their speech prouder and more unfortunate than the 
things themselves. This is what caused all to be lost. The people* who 
had made their request with some modesty, by asking only a slight 
diminution of the burden*^'* were pushed to the extreme by the harsh¬ 
ness of the threats by which the response was accompanied. 

These reckless counselors were not lacking in pretexts. One must, 
they said, put down at once a people which begins to raise its head, or 
one will render it more insolent. But they deceived themselves, for 
want of knowledge of the secret inclination of the ten tribes to create a 
separate kingdom, and to secede from that of Judah, of which they 
were jealous. The old counselors - who had seen so often in the times 
of David the sad effects of this jealousy - wanted to make them visible 
to Roboam* and could have made him understand them; and well 
instructed about these dangerous dispositions, they counseled a gen¬ 
tle response. Flanering and hot-headed youth viewed these temporiz- 

3 Kinp 13:5-16; 2 Par. 10:3-16. 

3 Kingv 13:4; 2 Par. 10:4. 
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ings with contempt, and provoked the jealousy of the ten tribes to the 
point of making them say, with bitterness and raillefy; What interest 
have we in the greatness of Judah? David, content yourself with your 
tribe. We want a king drawn from our own. 

Power wants to be flattered, and regards accommodation as a 
weakness. But, beyond this reason, young men who were nourished 
on pleasures (as the sacred text observes), hoped to find in the king's 
riches means to sustain their cupidity, and feared that the source 
would dry up through the diminution of taxes. Thus in flattering the 
new king, they dreamt of this secret interest. 

TTie character of Roboam aided their error. ^‘Roboam was 
ignorant, and of a fearful heart, and could not resist the rebels,”^ as 
his son Abia was constrained to admit. Ignorant because he did not 
know the principles of government, nor the art of handling men. 
Fearful, and by nature one of those who, at first proud and thrcaten- 
ing, lose their footing in time of peril - as one saw Roboam doing 
when he took flight after the first noise. A truly courageous man is 
capable of moderate counsels; but when he is committed, he sustains 
himself better. 


10th Proposition 

One must accommodate men of importance, and not make 

them discontented 

After the death of Saul, when all the world was going over to David, 
“Abner the son of Ner (who commanded the armies under Saul) took 
fsboseth the son of Saul, and led him about through the camp, and 
made him recognized as king by the ten tribes."^ ‘ A single man, 
through his great credit, accomplished so great a work. 

The same Abner, mistreated by Isboseth over a trifling matter, said 
to this prince: “Am I to be treated with conten^t, who alone 
remained faithful to your father Saul, and made you reign? And you 
treat me as a dog’s head because of a woman? As the Lord liveth, 1 
will set up the throne of David.”^^ He did so, and Isboseth was 
abandoned. 

It is not only during weak reigns, and under an fsboseth “who 
feared Abner, and dared not answer him,”^^ that one had need of 


^2 Par. 13:7, 

2 Kings 3:7-10. 
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such accommodations. We have seen that David treated Joab con¬ 
siderately, and the family of Sarvia, though it was dependent upon 
him. 

Sometimes, too, one must take vigorous resolutions, as Solomon 
did. Everything depends on knowing the circumstances, and on not 
always pushing brave men without limit and to the extreme. 


nth Proposition 

The point of counsel is to devote oneself to disconcerting 
the enemy, and to destroying what is most solid 

Counsels achieve no less than courage during great dangers, 

I'hus, during the revolt of Absalom, where the salvation of the 
whole kingdom was at stake, David maintained himself not only 
through courage, but used his whole prudence,as has already been 
remarked elsewhere. And to get to the root of the matter, he turned 
his whole mind to destroying the counsel of Achitopel, in whom all 
the force of the enemy party w-as concentrated. In order to oppose him 
usefully, he sent Chusai, whom he furnished with instructions and 
necessary aids - giving him Zadok and Abiathar as trustworthy com¬ 
panions to act under him. By this means Chusai got the upper hand 
over Achitopel, who, seeing himself confounded, despaired of success 
and killed himself, 

The success of Chusai against Achitopel appeared in this: that 
without attacking his reputation for foresight (too well recognized to 
be weakened), he contented himself with saying to him: "‘On this 
occasion Achitopel has not given good counser’^* - which accused 
him only of a passing fault which arose by accident. 


12th Proposition 

One must know how to penetrate and dissipate cabals, 
without giving them time to regroup 

Under this heading one should observe everything that happened 
during the revolt of Adonias son of David - who against David’s will 
wanted to ascend the throne destined for Solomon. This story^ has 
been recounted elsewhere in its full extent. Here we note only the 
following. 


Kings 15:3iff. 


2 Kings 17:14,23. 
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At the end of the life of the king his father, Adonias gave a solemn 
feast for the royal family and all the great in his cabal,^^ This feast 
was, for Joab and his faction, a kind of signal for rebellion: but it 
opened the eyes of the king. He prevented Adonlas: and during this 
feast at which this young prince had hoped to get himself authorized, 
his ruin was announced to him, together with the coronation of 
Solomon. At this moment fright spread within the faction; the cabal 
was dissipated; “each returned to his house.” The blow was struck: 
and the treason vanished together with hope. 

Vigilance and the penetration of the faithful ministers of David, 
who warned this prince in a timely fashion, the firmness of this king, 
and his orders executed with promptitude, saved the state and 
achieved this great work without any spilling of blood. 


13th Proposition 

Counsels raise the courage of the prince 

Ezechias, threatened by the King of Assyria, *‘took counsel with the 
princes and with the most valiant men,”^* And this concert produced 
the great events and the generous resolutions which raised up dejec¬ 
ted hearts, and brou^t them to say to Isaiah: ‘^This prince will have 
thoughts that are worthy of a prince.”^’ 

The people must feel this effect. And Judith was right to say to 
Ozias and to the chiefs who were defending Bethulia: “Since you are 
senators, and the very soul of the people resteth on you, comfort their 
hearts by your speech."^ 


14th Proposition 

Good counsels are often due to a voise counselor 

“Joas King of Judah reigned for forty years. He did that which was 
right before the Lord all the days that Joiada the priest taught him.., 
And after the death of Joiada, the princes of Judah went in, and 
worshiped their king: and he was soothed by their services and 
■hearkened to their counsels”^^ - which in the end ruined him. 


^^3 Kings 1:1.5,9,1 gfF. ^^2 Par. 32:3. 

4 Kings 2 Par. 24 . 1 - 2 ; 17-ifi. 
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15 th Proposition 

Goodness is natural to kings: and they have nothing to 
fear so much as bad counsels 

“Bad ministers, said the great king Artaxences (in the [etter which he 
addressed to the peoples of the 127 provinces subject to his rule), 
impose through their deceitful lies on the ears of the princes, who are 
well-meaning and judge of others by their own nature.”"*^ 


16th Proposition 

Wise policy, evm that of the Gentiles and of the Romans, 
is praised by the Holy Spirit 

We find these fine characteristics of it in the book of Maccabees. 

“First, they had done great things in the land of Spain, and they 
had brought under their power the mines of silver and of gold, by 
their counsel and patience/'^’ Which leads to this imponant reflec¬ 
tion: That without rushing matters, these wise Romans, bellicose as 
they were, thought they could advance and secure their concjuests still 
better through counsel and patience, than by force of arms. 

The second characteristic of Roman wisdom praised by the Holy 
Spirit in this divine book, is that their friendship was reliable,'” and 
that, not content with insuring the repose of their allies through their 
protection (which was never lacking), they knew how to enrich and 
enlarge them — as they did for Kmg Eumenes, by augmenting his 
kingdom with the provinces which they had conquered. It was this 
that made their friendship desired by everyone. 

The third characteristic is that they gained little by little, first 
subjecting the neighboring kingdoms, and contenting themselves, 
with respect to far-away countries, by filling them with their glory, 

sending their reputation from afar — as the forerunner of their 
victories/^ 

It is also remarked that, in order to regulate all their thought- 
processes and to do things worthy of them, they took counsel every 
day, without dirision and without jealousy;”^ and were attentive only 
to the fatherland and the common good. 

For the rest, during this fine time of the Roman republic, in the 

Esther i6:5-#i- t Macc. 8:3. ** Ibid., j z. 

Ibid., 13-13. ^ Ibid., 15-16. 
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midst of so much greatness, they kept to the equality and the modest)' 
suitable to a popular state, '‘without anyone wanting to dominate the 
citizens; without the purple, without the crown, and with no luxurious 
titles. Everyone obeyed the annual magistrate’’'*^ (that is to say the 
consuls, each of whom had his year), with as much submissiveness 
and punctuality as would have been seen in the most absolute 
monarchies. 

It remains only to observe that when this fine order changed, the 
Roman people saw its majesty and its power fall. 

Such are the counsels that one can derive from Roman policies, 
provided that one knows on other grounds how to measure each of 
their steps by the rule of justice. 


17th Proposition 

Great wisdom consists in using each according to his 

talents 

“I know that your brother Simon is a man of counsel; give ear to him 
always, and he shall be a father to you. Judas Maccabeus who is 
valiant and strong from his youth up: let him be the leader of your 
army, and he shall manage the war of the people,”'^® 

It was thus that Mathathias, breathing his last, spoke: and he laid in 
his family the foundations of royalty, to which the family was destined 
soon thereafter, over the whole people of Israel. 

For the rest Simon was a warrior like Judas, as became clear in 
what followed. But it was not in the same degree: and the Holy Spirit 
teaches us to take men through their most eminent qualities. 

iSth Proposition 

One must be careful of the personal qualities and of the 
hidden interests of those from whom one takes counsel 

“Treat not with a man without religion concerning holiness, nor with 
an unjust man concerning justice, nor with a woman touching her of 
whom she is jealous. Consult not with a coward concerning war, nor 
with a merchant about the price of traftic (which he will always make 
excessive), nor with a buyer about selling, nor with an envious man 
about giving recompense for services rendered to you by another, Do 

Ibid., 14,16. ^ 1 Macc. 3:65-66, 
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not listen to the hard and pitiless heart concerning generosity and 
benefits (which he will always want to limit); nor concerning the rules 
of honorabiiity and virtue to him whose morals are corrupt: nor to the 
field laborer about the price of daily work: nor with him that worketh 
by the year of the finishing of the year (which he will want to stretch 
out and never end); nor with an idle servant of much business.”'*'^ 
Never sunamon such men to any counsel whatsoever. 

The whole of this wise speech is to reveal the blindness of those 
who accept interested and corrupt counsels, or even those which arc 
doubtful and suspect, in order to determine themselves in important 
matters. 


19th Proposition 

The first quality of a wise counselor^ is that he be a man 

of good mil 

“Be continually with a holy man, whomsoever thou shalt know to 
observe the fear of God, whose soul is according to thy own 
(sensible of your interests and disposed to the same virtue). 

“The soul of a holy man {without a mask, who cannot flatter you) 
discovereth sometimes true things, more than seven watchmen that sit 
in a high place to watch, to discover everything and report the news to 
you.“^i 


Article ill 


The prince is reminded of different 
characters of ministers or counselors: good, 
mixture of good and bad, and wicked 


I St Proposition 

One begins with the character of Samuel 

I want not so much to stress what is supernatural or prophetic in so 
great a character, but that which brings him close to us by ordinary 
paths. 

^Ecclus. 37:12^14. Ibid.. 15. Ibid., 18. 
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Samuel was great and singular in this way: that having for twenty 
years (and till his old age) judged the people as a sovereign 
souverain], he saw himself degraded without complaining. The people 
came to him to ask for a king. ^‘Behold thou art old, they said to him, 
and thy sons walk not in thy ways: make us a king, to judge us.”' Thus 
they reproached him with his great age, and the discontentment they 
felt with his sons, What can be harder for a father who^ far from being 
able to hope that his children will succeed to his dignity in compensa¬ 
tion for such long and wise governance, must endure being deprived 
of his rank during his lifetime? 

He felt the affront: “The word was displeasing in the eyes of 
Samuel.”^ But without complaining or murmuring, his recourse was 
“to come and pray to the Lord, who ordered him to hearken to the 
voice of the people.”^ And this reduced him to private life. 

It remained only for him to submit to the king whom he had 
established, who was Saul, and to render to him an account of his 
conduct before the whole people - this people which he had seen 
receiving his sovereign orders for so many years. “1 have always been 
under your eyes since my youth. Speak of me before the Lord, and 
before his anointed, whether 1 have taken any man's ox, or ass: if I 
have wronged any man, if I have oppressed any man, if I have taken a 
bribe at any man’s hand: . . . and I will restore it to you.” They had 
nothing with which to reproach him. “And he added: The Lord and 
his anointed shall be witness against you of my innocence,”'* and that 
it is not at all for my crimes that you have deposed me. 

That was his whole complaint: and, much as he was listened to, he 
did not entirely abandon his concern for public affairs. One sees the 
people applying to him at certain important junctures, with the same 
confidence as if they had not offended him.^ 

Far from making the people dissatisfied with the new king who had 
been established to his prejudice, he profited from every favorable 
circumstance to shore up the throne. On the day of a glorious victory 
of Saul over the Phihstmes, he gave this wise counsel: “Come and let 
us go to Galgal, and let us renew the kingdom there. And Saul was 
recognized before the Lord: and they sacrificed victims; and the joy 
was great in all Israel.”* 

From this time, he lived as a private person; contenting himself 

I 1 Kings 8:4-5. ^ Ibid-. 6. ^ Ibid., 7. 

I Kings i2:3-5. ^ r Kings 11:12. 14-15, 
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him to this high po&t^ but rather the love of his citizens; and he took 
advantage of the good graces of the king his master only to have the 
means of relieving them. 

Having left Persia with this thought, he found that Jerusalem - 
desolated and mined on every side - was no longer anything more 
than the corpse of a great city, in which one could see neither forts, 
nor ramparts, nor gates, nor streets, nor houses. 

After having begun to repair these ruins, more by his example than 
by his orders, the first thing that he did was to hold a great meeting 
against those who were oppressing their brothers. “What is this?, he 
said to them: E>o you every one exact usury of your brethren? Even 
while they dream only of setting up their fields and their vineyards, 
and even of selling their very children to have bread, and to pay 
tribute to the king? We, as you know, have redeemed according to our 
ability our brethren the Jews, that were sold to the Gendles: and will 
you then sell your brethren, for us to redeem them?*^*^ By this speech 
he confounded all the oppressors of their own brothers, and above all 
when he added, shaking his lap, as if he had wanted to exhaust 
himself; “Both I and my brethren, and my servants, have lent money 
and com to many; ... let us ftuglre the debt that is owing us,”'^ 

“The former governors that had been before me, and still more 
their ministers (as is usual) had oppressed the people, who could do 
no more. But I on the contrary have turned back what was due to the 
government.”''* He knew that in certain condidons of extreme poverty 
on the pan of those who owe us something, it is a kind of theft to 
demand of them what is legitimateiy our due. 

“His table was open to magistrates and visiting neighbors. There 
one saw choice meats in abundance, and a store of divers wines. 

He needed, in these circumstances, to sustain his dignity - and he 
won people over through this display. 

“Thus I lived, he said, for twelve years. I rebuilt the wall at my 
ea^Jensc; no one was useless in my house; and all my servants labored 
on public works.”'* 

There is something else remarkable, and of an exact justice: “I 
bought no land,”'^ It is theft to take advantage of one’s authority and 
of public povcr^, in order to buy what one wants at whatever price 
one deigns to give, 

'^Neh. s:i, 3,3,7,8, lo. >Mbid 14-15 

Ibid., 17-1 &. 1* Ibid., 14,16. IT Ibid., 16. 
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WTiat is finest of all, is that he did all of this in the sight of God and 
his duty alone, and said to him with confidence: ‘'Lord, remember me 
for good according to all that I have done for this people. 

One should not be astonished that he used his authority to bring 
about an exact observance of the Sabbath, of the ordinances of the 
law, and all the Levitical and priestly rights.’^ 

Let us turn to military %irtues, which are so necessary in this great 
employment. 

WTiile the city- was being diligendy rebuilt, to put it beyond danger, 
“he divided the citizens of whom half did the building-work while the 
other half guarded those who labored, and repulsed the enemy by 
armed might.”^*^ But in the works themselves, the laborers were ready 
to take up arms. Everyone was armed, and, as Scripture expresses 
itself, “with one of their hands they did the work, and with the other 
they held a sword,"^' And since they were dispersed in various places, 
the order was so good that everyone knew where to assemble at the 
first signal. 

Since no one could fell Nehemias by arms, they tried to draw him 
into spedous treaties with the enemy.^^ Sanaballat and the other 
chiefs had won over many magistrates, and surrounded him with their 
emissaries, who spoke highly of them in his presence. They strove to 
frighten him by letters which they had circulated, and by false alarms. 
They tried to make him fear secret machinations against his life, to 
oblige him to take flight; and they did not cease to propose timid 
counsels to him, which would have spread terror amongst the people. 
‘*Let us consult together secretly, they said, in the Temple, in 
camera. But he answered with a noble pride which reassured 
everyone: “Should such a man as I flee? My like fear nothing, and 
know not how to hide.”^'^ By so many different devices, they meant to 
slow him down or divert him, if they could not vanquish him; but he 
was found to be equally above both surprise and violence. 

The basis of so many goods was a solid piety, a perfect disin¬ 
terestedness, a lively attention to duly, and an intrepid courage. 


Ibid., 19, Ibid., 13, 

Ibid,, 10. 


^"Neh.4:i6. ''fbid., 17. 

Ibid.. II, 
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3rd Proposition 

TTie character of^oah^ made up of great virtues and of 

great vices^ under David 

David found iti his family and in the person of Joab, son of his sister 
Sarvia,^^ a support for his throne. 

From the beginning of his reign^ he judged him to be most worthy 
of the charge of general of his armies. But he wanted him to merit it 
through some signal service rendered to the state; for it was unworthy 
of so great a king (and scarcely glorious for Joab) that David should 
only pay attention to blood-ties and to personal interest. When this 
prince attacked Jebus, which was afterwards called Jerusalem, and 
which David destined to be the seat of religion and of the empire, he 
made this solenm declaration: ‘^Whosoever shall first strike the 
Jebusites, shall be the head and chief captain (this was the reward for 
valor which he proposed). And Joab went up first, and was made the 
general of the armies. But David took the castle of Sion, which is 
called the city of David, because he established his residence there. 

After this fine conquest, “David built the city round about from 
Mello all round, and Joab (who had had so great a part in the victory) 
built the rest.”^^ Thus he attracted attention in the construction of 
public works, as in combat, and held next to David the place which 
history assigns, next to Augustus, to the great Agrippa, his son-in-law. 

When David had unfortunately undertaken, in Judah and in Israel, 
the numbering of the men capable of bearing arms, which brought 
down the scouige of God on him, Joab, to whom he gave the com¬ 
mand, did (as a faithful minister) what he could to turn him from this 
course, saying to him: “The Lord make his people a hundred times 
more than they arc: but, my lord the king, are they not all thy servants: 
why doth my lord seek this thing, which may be imputed as a sin to 
IsraeL’”^ 

God did not will that Israel, nor her king, place their confidence in 
the multitude of the combatants - which ^ould be left to multiply by 
the hand of him who had promised to equal the number of stars in 
heaven and of grains of sand in the sea/’ 

The king persisted; and Joab obeyed, though with regret. Thus in 

“iPif. i;i6. “ 2 Kings 5^7-8; I Par. 11:4-7. 

” I Par. ! 1:8. 1 Kings 24:2-3:1 Par. 21:1-3. 

^’iPar. 27:23. 
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about nine months he brought the king the enumeration, which 
imperfect as it was, showed David several times over that he had 
fifteen hundred thousand combatants in his power. 

“But David’s heart struck him, after the people were numbered.”^’ 
He was sensible of his fault; and his vanit>' was no sooner satisfied 
than it turned to remorse and compunction - such that he dared not 
cause the enumeration to be inserted in the royal records. 

A\liat good did it do him to see on paper so many thousands of 
youths ready to fight, when the plague that God sent ravaged the 
people, and made of them a heap of corpses? Joab had foreseen this 
misfortune; and one could see in his speech, with all the force thst the 
matter merited, all possible consideration and the most gentle hints, 

We have already seen in another place - when David had 
abandoned himself to grief after the death of Absalom - how Joab 
made him realize that he was putting all his servants in a state of 
despair; that they all saw how David would willingly have sacrificed 
them for Absalom; that the army was already discouraged; and that he 
was going to draw on himself evils greater than all those he had 
already endured.^' This was to speak to his master with all the 
freedom that the importance of the thing, his zeal and his services 
inspired in him. He went as far as a kind of hardness, knowing well 
that grief pushed to the extreme needs to be (as it were) consumed 
and beaten down by a kind of violence; otherwise it finds ways of 
sustaining itself by itself, consuming the mind as well as the body with 
the most mortal of all poisons. 

For the rest, he loved the glory of his king. In the important siege of 
the city and of the fortresses of Rabbath, he had David told: “I have 
fought against Rabbath, and the city of waters is about to be taken: 
now therefore gather thou the rest of the people together, and besiege 
the cit>' and take it, so that the victory will not be ascribed to my 
name.”^^ This was not a characteristic of a facile courtier: David had 
no need of begged-for honors; and Joab knew when conquests should 
be completed. Rather this was an action meant to be brilliant, in 
which it was a matter of avenging on the Ammonites an outrage 
committed against David’s ambassadors; and the circumstances of the 
times demanded that the glory be given to the prince. 

When it was necessary to speak to him about the return of 

^ I Par, 21:4-6; a Kings 24:8^. 3i ^ 

1 Par. a7;24. « a Kings 19. ^*2 lOngs 12:27-28. 
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Absalom, and to enter into the affairs of the ro>'al family, Joab, who 
knew well that there are maners in which it is better to act through 
others than by oneself, handled the king with delicacy: and he used 
the wise woman of Thecua to move David, But so intelligent a prince 
soon recognized “the hand of Joab, ., and said to him: I have granted 
thy request: go therefore and fetch back the boy Absalom. And Joab 
falling down to the ground upon his face, answered: This day thy 
servant hath understood, that I have found grace in thy sight: for thou 
hast fulfilted the request of thy servant.”^^ He sensed the goodness of 
the king on this occasion, which concerned the interest of another, 
more vividly than the graces (which were infinite) that he had received 
in person, 

I pass over the other characteristics which would make familiar the 
ability of Joab, and his wise accommodations. But private acts of 
vengeance and his ambitious jealousies deprived him of so many 
advantages, and the king of the usefulness of so many services. 

We have recounted elsewhere the shameful assassination of Abner, 
which David could not punish in a man as necessaiy to the state as 
Joab - whom he was obliged to vindicate in public,^* 

He even saw himself forced to mark out his post for another: and 
he chose Amasa/^ who was worthy of it. But Joab killed him as a 
traitor. “And his friends said; Behold he that would have been in 
Joab^s stead the companion of David.He placed his gloty in mak¬ 
ing himself redoubtable, a man whom one did not attack with 
impunity. 

In a word, he was one of those who will the good, but who want to 
accomplish it alone under the king. A dangerous character if ever 
there was one, since the jealousy of ministers - who arc always ready 
to cross each other, and to sacrifice everything to their ambition - is 
an inexhaustible source of bad counsels, and is scarcely less preju¬ 
dicial to good service than rebellion itself. 

It was the desire to preserve himself which led him to support the 
interests of Adonias, against Solomon and against David, 

Everyone knows the secret orders that this dying king was obliged 
to leave to his successor,^’ against a minister who had made himself so 
necessary that circumstances did not permit him to punish him, It was 
finally necessary to spill his blood, as he had spilled that of others. 

^ 1 Kings 14:1^22. 2 Kings 3:27fr, 2 Kings 19:13. 

^ 2 Kings 20:9-11. ^^3 Kings 2:5-6- 
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Too complacent towards David, he was his accomplice in the death of 
Uriah ~ whom this prince made the bearer of orders for his ruin to 
joab himself'*® God punished him through David, whose passion he 
flattered. It was then more than ever that Joab should have contradic¬ 
ted him, and made kings feel that it is a service to them to stop them 
from finding executors of their bloody plans. 


4th Proposition 

Holofemes, under Nabuchodonosor, King of Nineveh and 

ofAssyria 

Judith spoke to him in these terms: “For as Nabuchodonosor the king 
of the earth liveih, and his power liveth which is in thee for chastising 
of all straying souls: not only men who serve him through thee, but 
also the beasts of the field obey him. For the industry of thy mind is 
spoken of among all nations, and it is told through the whole world, 
that thou only art excellent, and mighty in all his kingdom, and thy 
discipline is cried up in all provinces. 

It is clear through these words, that he was not only a military 
leader, but also that he had the direction of all matters, and that he 
had the reputation of making justice reign, and of restraining injuries 
and acts of violence. 

His zeal for the king his master shone from his first words to Judith: 
“Be of good comfort, and fear not in thy heart: for I have never hun a 
man that was willing to serve Nabuchodonosor the king,”^^ 

Always he spoke reasonably, with dignity. The orders which he 
gave in war were approved by all the men of his profession; and one 
finds nothing to fault in his precautions while on the march, nor in his 
foresight concerning the recruiting and sustenance of his troops. 

It is useless to expect religion in ambitious men. “If thy God shall 
do this for me, he shall also be my God.”^^ The god of proud souls is 
always the one who contents their ambition. 

“It was looked upon as shameful among the Assyrians, if a woman 
mock a man’^ (in preserving her modesty). Men of war take pride in 
these unhappy victories, and regard the weaker sex as the certain prey 
of so brilliant a profession. 

Holofemes, possessed by this insensate passion, seemed beside 

Kings 11:14-17. 11:5-6. Ibid., Ih 

«Jth. IU3I. 12:11. 
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himself at the sight of the astonishing beauty of Judith: and the grace 
of his speeches brought about his ruin* RaiUeiy was mixed with them: 
“What an agreeable conquest, that of a country which has such 
beautiful womenl What could be a worthier object of our fighting?”'*^ 
The blind Assyrian was overjoyed: drunk with love still more than 
with wine, he dreamt only of satis^ing his desires. 

Men often think these passions (which, they say, do no harm to 
anyone) innocent or indifferent in men who command. It was in this 
way that the affairs of Assyria and of so great a king were undone. 
Everyone knows the outcome, to the eternal shame of great armies. A 
woman routed them by a single blow of her weak hand, more easily 
than a hundred thousand hghters would have done. 

If one wanted to recount all the misfortunes, all the disorders, all 
the problems which history relates to these passions which are judged 
not to be unworthy of heroes, the recital would be too long: and it is 
better here to take notice of other types of character. 

5 th Proposition 

Aman, under Assuems^ King of Persia 

The story is so celebrated, and the character so well known, that one 
need touch only on the main themes, 

“King Assuerus raised Aman above all the great of the kingdom. 
And all the king's servants bent their knees, and adored the favorite as 
the king has commanded, except for Mardochai alone.”'^ He was a 
Jew, and his religion did not pcniiit him an adoration which carried 
divine honors. 

Aman, swollen by this favor, “called together his wife and his 
friends, and declared to them the greatness of his riches, and the 
multitude of his children, and how with great glory the king had 
advanced him.”^^ Everything supported his greatness; and nature 
herself seemed to second the will of the king. And he added, as the 
pinnacle of his favor: “The queen herself also hath invited no other to 
the banquet with the king, but me: and tomorrow I shall have this 
honor. And whereas I have all these things, I think I have nothing, so 
long as 1 see Mardochai the Jew who, sitting before the king's gate, 
does not stir himself at my approach. 


Esther 5;lo-i 1, 


Esther 3: i-Jh 
^ Ibid., 12-13, 
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seemed to him so devoted to the interests of the state, and of his 
person. “As to the money which thou promisest, keep it for thyself; 
and as to the people, do with them as seemeth good to thee; and he 
gave his ring to seal the orders.”^^ 

A happy favorite is full of himself alone. Aman did not imagine that 
the king could count on services other than his own. Thus, consulted 
about the honors which the king had destined for Mardochai (who 
had saved his life), he procured the greatest honors for his enemy, and 
for himself the most shameful humiliation. Kings are often pleased to 
save the most distasteful things for their favorites, delighted to show 
themselves the masters. Aman had to walk on foot before Mardochai, 
and be the herald of his glory in all the public places,^'* One then saw, 
and predicted to him, Mardochai's ascendancy over him; and his min 
was approaching. 

Finally came the moment of the queen’s fatal banquet,®^ of which 
the favorite had been so proud. Men do not know their destiny. The 
ambitious are easy to deceive because they themselves aid in the 
seduction, and because they believe all too easily those who favor 
them. It was at this banquet, so much desired by Aman, that he 
received the final blow through the just complaint of this princess. 
The king opened his eyes to the bloody advice which his minister had 
given him: he was in horror of it. As the pinnacle of disgrace the king 
saw Aman at the feet of the queen to beg for her clemency, got it into 
his head that he was making an attempt on her honor - something 
that had not the slightest likelihood in Aman’s state. But confidence, 
once injured, carries itself to the most extreme feelings. Aman 
perished; and, deceived by his own glory, he u-as himself the architect 
of his destruction - to the point of having built the gibbet to which he 
was attached, since it was this that he had prepared for his enemy. 


‘>3 


Ibid,, to-iI. 


^ Ksther 6: i fT. 


Esther 7:iff. 
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Article IV 


To help the prince to know men well, one 
shows him, in a general way, some characters 
drawn by the Holy Spirit in the books of 

Wisdom 


Tst Proposition 

Who those are that must be kept from public posts, and 
even from the court, if it is possible 

We have remarked elsewhere that one of the most necessary’ kinds of 
know'ledge in a prince is that of knowing men. We have facilitated this 
knowledge for him, by painting in detail some characters who are 
markedly good or evil. We are now going to draw from the books of 
Wisdom those general characteristics which make it clear who those 
persons are who must be kept from public employments and even 
from courts, if possible, 

There are those who find nothing good except what they think, 
nothing just except what they want: they believe that their mind 
contains all that may be by way of usefulness or good sense, without 
listening to anything. It is to these that Solomon said: '*Be not wise in 
thy own conceit.''' And elsewhere: “A fool tcceiveth not the words of 
prudence: unless thou say those things which are in his heart,And 
finally: “The way of a fool is right in his own eyes; but he that is wise 
hearkenetii unto counsels."'^ 

There is also “the innocent, who believeth ever>' word: but the 
discreet man (holds to the middle and) considercth his steps.This 
is the one whom the prudent prince must always follow'. 

“A perverse man stineih up quarrels: and one full of words 

separateth princes,"^ by saying indiscreetly that which harms as well 
as that which serves. 

The words ot the double tongued are as if they were harmless: 

’ Prov 3:7. ^Prov. 18:2 ’ Prov. 

* Prov. 14:15. ^ Prov. 16:28, 
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a kind of weakness. To want to guarantee human affairs more than 
their nature permits is another weakness which makes one fall - not 
only into lethargy and numbness^ but even into despair. 

There is an opposite vice; that of daring everything without 
measure, of being scrupulous of nothing. And the wise man 
reprimands this soon afterwards: “Do not act like an impious per¬ 
son.Do not maintain yourself in crime, as if there were no law or 
religion for you. 

Those who dream of sadsf^ng everyone and swim uncertainly 
between two shores, or who turn now towards the one, now towards 
the other, are those of whom it is written: “A heart that goes two ways 
(and that wants to deceive everyone) shall not have success,”^^ He will 
never Have a faithful friend, nor certain alliance: and he will finally set 
everyone against him. 

It is to such persons that the wise man says: “Winnow not with 
every wind, and go not every' way: for so is every sinner proved by a 
double tongue,Let your steps be firm: let your conduct be regular: 
and let certainty be in your words. 

“Be not called a whisperer, and be not taken in thy tongue, and 
confounded,Such are those whose lightness of speech one does 
not cease to reproach, and who destroy one another. 

Those who interfere around the king, who want to make them¬ 
selves necessary' in courts, are taken note of in this sentence: “Desire 
not to appear wise before the king.”^^ Wisdom declares itself only in 
an appropriate way. Those people who always want to give good 
counsels, are those of whom it is written: “Every counsellor praises 
his counsel,”^* and thereby makes it useless and contemptible. 

The avaricious man must be execrated. “He that is evil to himself, 
to whom will he be good? And he shall not take pleasure in his goods. 
There is none worse ±an he that envieth himself, and this is the 
reward of his wickedness,’**^ 

Finally the most odious characters are drawn together and pointed 
out in these words: “Six things there are which the Lord hatech, says 
the wise man, and the seventh his soul detesteth; Haughty eyes, a 
lying tongue, hands that shed innocent blood, a heart that deviseth 
wicked plots, feet that are swift to run into mischief, a deceitftil 

Ibid., i8. Ecclus. 3:38. Ecdus. g:ii. 

Ibid., 16, Ecclus. 7:5. Ecclus. 37:8, 

Ecclus, 14:3^. 
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witness that uttereth lies, and him that soweth discord among 

brethreii.”2» 

2nd Proposition 

One offers three counsels of the wise man^ against three 

bad characters 

^‘In nowise speak against the tnithj but be ashamed of the lie of thy 
ignorance.Where is the mortal who is never mistaken? Make a 
good use of your mistakes, and let them enlighten you for another 
occasion, 

“Be not ashamed to confess thy sins, but submit not thyself to every 
man for sin”^'^ — as do weak men, who despair and lose courage. 

“Resist not against the face of the mighty, and do not strike against 
the stream of the river.The reckless man believes everything 
possible, and nothing stops him. 

Here are three further characters cursed by the wise man, 

“Woe to them that are of a double heart. . , who go on the earth 
two ways,”^^ and make disguise and inconstancy their strong point. 

“Woe to them that are fainthearted (who let themselves be defeated 
by the first blow) and who believe not in God,”^^ 

“Woe to them that have lost patjence,”^** who fail to pursue a good 
plan. 

3rd Proposition 
The character of a false friend 

This is the one who must be watched the most. We have already taken 
note of him; but one cannot point him out too much to the prince in 
order to distance him irom him — since this is the most certain mark 
of a badly brought up soul with a corrupt heart. 

Every friend will say: I also am his friend,” and this is a great joy to 
him. “But there is a friend that is only a friend in name. Is not this a 
grief even to death,when one sees the abuse of so holy a name,^ 
This merely nominal friend “is a fnend for his own occasion, and 

Prov. 6:i6-iq. 2 ^ Ecdus. 4:30, 

^ Ibid., 31. Ibid., 32. 

Ecclus. 2:14. Ibid., 15, 

^ Ibid., t6. Ecclus, 37:1. 
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ht will not abide in the day of thy trooble'’^^' - when you have the 
greatest need of such help, 

“There is a friend a companion at the table.He seeks only his 
pleasure^ and leaves you in adversity, 

“To disclose the secrets of a friend, leaveth no hope to an unhappy 
soul,” *^ who no longer knows whom to trust, and sees no way out of 
his miser\ . 

•H 

“But there is a friend who is still worse. It is he that will disclose 
hidden hatreds, and what has been said in anger or in a dispute. 
There is a friend who js superficial and thoughdess, “who looks only 
for an occasion, a pretext to break with his friend: this is a man worthy 
of eternal condemnation.”'™ A man who lets such a fault appear even 
once in his life is marked forever, to the eternal horror of human 
societv'. 


4th Proposition 

The true use of friends and of counsel 

“Iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.”^*' 

Good counsel does not give intelligence to him who has none: but it 
excites and awakens him who has it. “One must have good counsel”'^^ 
to be useful, 'I'herc are even cases in which one must advise himself. 
One must have a sense of himself, and take certain decisive measures 
himself, where onh w'eak advice can be given. 

The rule given by the wise man concerning friendships is admir¬ 
able: “Separate thyself from thy enemy (do not give him thy con¬ 
fidence): but take heed of thy friend":"*^ do not espouse hts passions. 

5th Proposition 

Friendship must presuppose the fear of God 

“A faithful friend is the medicine of life and immortalitv" and they 
that fear the Lord, shall find him.”'*"' The fear of God provides the 
principle: and good faith is maintained under those eyes which 
penetrate everything, 

Fccliis. f):8 ro, Ledus. 27,24. 

^ f'-t’cJiis 6:c) ^ KctliJE. [8:1. Pr'ij%. j.y: 17. 

Ecdus, 37:8, Fedui. 6:1^. Ibid., jf>. 
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6 th Proposition 
The character of a statesman 

“Counsel in the heart of a man is like deep water: but a wise man will 
draw it One does not reveal him, so deep is his conduct: but he 
sounds the hearts of others, and one would say that he divines, so 
certain are his discoveries. 

He speaJts only appropriately; for “he understandeth time and 
answer/’^ Isaiah calls him the architect:^^ he makes long-term plans; 
he follows them; he does not build by chance.^ 

The evenness of his conduct is a sign of his wisdom, and causes 
him to be viewed as a man who is certain in all his undertakings. “A 
holy man continueth in wisdom like the sun: but a fool is changed as 
the moon.”^ The true sage does not change at all: one never finds 
him defective. Neither humors nor prejudice alter him. 


yth Proposition 

Piety is sometimes creditable^ even next to wicked Mnp 

Eliseus said to the Sunamite: “Hast thou any business, and wilt thou 
that 1 speak to the king, or to the chief justice?”^*^ The impious Achab 
himself, who was the king, called him “my father.”^ ‘ 

“Herod feared John the Baptist, knowing him to be a just and holy 
man; and kept him in prison, and when he heard him, did many 
things; and he heard him willingly.^’^^ At the end, however, one knows 
the treatment he gave him. And Achab prepared a similar fate for 
EUseus: “Let me be cursed by God, said this prince, if the head of 
EUseus stand on him this day,”^^ 

Religion causes fear e^-en in those who do not follow it: but the 
superstitious terror which is without love makes man weak, timid, 
defiant, cruel, bloody - everything that passion wills. 

8 th Proposition 

[Royal] favor scarcely lasts two generations 

What greater services were there than those of Joseph? He had gov¬ 
erned Egypt for eighty years with absolute power, and had had time to 

Prov. 2o:s- ^ Eccles. 8:5. « !». 3:3. 

^ Ibid-, 3, ^ EccJub- *7:11. ^4 Kings 4:13. 

4 Kinip6;ai. Mari 6:10. ”4 Kings 6:31. 
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shore himself up: him and his. “in the meantime there arose a new 
kin^ over Egypt, that knew not Joseph.”^^ The prince forgot what the 
state owed to him - not just its greatness, but its very salvation: and he 
dreamt only of destroying those whom his predecessors had favored. 

9 th Proposition 

One &ees a council of religion surrounding ancient kings 

If it were needfiil to speak here of the prophetic ministry, we have 
seen Samuel next to Saul, the interpreter of the will of God.^^ 
Nathan, who reprimanded David for his sin, was concerned with the 
greatest affairs of state. 

But besides this we know a more ordinary ministry, since Ira was 
called “the priest of Davld.”^^ Zabnd was that of Solomon: he was 
called “the friend of the king*’^® - a certain sign that this prince called 
him to his privy' council, no doubt principally in connection with that 
which concerned religion and conscience. 

In this place one should recall the counsel of the wise: “Be con- 
dnually with a holy man . . . whose soul is according to thy soul: and 
who, when thou shalt stumble (secredy) in the dark, will be sorry for 
thee,’"^*^ and help you to put things right. 


Article V 

On the conduct of the prince in his family, 
and on the care he must have for his health 


I St Proposition 

Tke wisdom of the prince seems to govern his family, and 
to keep it united for the good of the state 

We have already observed that “the sons of David were chief about 
the king’” to execute his orders. In the Vulgate they are called 

Exflcl. i;S. I Kings lo; [3; 13; 15; i6. 

2 Kings 2Q:i6. Kings 4:5. 

' 1 Par 18:17, 
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In order lo omit nothing, the queen, daughter of Pharaoh, who was 
destined to be Solomon’s wife, is pointed out [in Psalm 44 ]; and in the 
name of David these words are addressed to her: "‘Hearken, O 
daughter, and see, and incline thy ear: and forget thy people and thy 
lather’s house,”"' royal and brilliant as it is, and espouse the interests 
of the family which you are entering. You will be recompensed “by 
the love of the king, w'ho shall greatly desire thy beauty,”^” and will 
find you still more beautiful and adorned within than without. It was 
thus that Israel instructed her queens, like her kings, through the 
mouth of David. 

It was this queen, so perfect and so lovable, in whose name 
Solomon sang the Canticle of Canticles, and the delights of divine 
love. This magnificent king treated her according to her merit and 
according to her birth, He built her a superb palace. Though she 
knew that according to the custom of those times there were - for the 
magnificence of the court threescore queens, and fourscore con¬ 
cubines, and young maidens without number, she felt that she alone 
had the kings heart, “She was the Sulamite, the perfect one, whom the 
queens and all the others praised.”^' This queen, without swelhng 
with pride over her advantages, let herself be led by her husband the 
wise king, and joined with him in spirit by saying: “I will take hold of 
thee, and bring thee into iry mother’s house: there thou shall teach 
me”’^ through gentle suggestions. And again: “The righteous love 
thee,’ One is only worthy to love you who have an upright heart: and 
to love you is uprightness itself. 

Similar instructions had brought Bathsheba, mother of Solomon, 
to imitate the penitence of David. And it was in this spirit that she 
spoke to her son in these terms: “What, O my beloved, what, 0 the 
beloved of my womb, what, 0 the beloved of my vows? O my son, give 
not thy substance to women, and thy riches to destroy kings. Give not 
to kings, O Lamuel (it was thus that she called Solomon), give not 
wine to kings: because there is no secret where drunkenness reigneth: 
and lest they drink and forget judgments, and pervert the cause of the 
children of the poor,"^'* It was after these fine words that she offered 
the immortal image “of the strong woman, worthy spouse of the 
senators of the land.”'^ 

Solomon himself reported these words of his mother, and wished 

II. IZ. " Cant, '^Cant. 8:3. 

Cam. 1:3. Prov. 31:2-5. Ibid., 10-23. 
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2nd Proposition 

What care of his health the prince must take 

“Asa fell sick in the nine and thirtieth year of his rei^, of a most 
violent pain in his feet. And yet in his illness he did not seek the Lord, 
but rather trusted in the skill of physicians. And he slept with his 
fathers: and he died in the one and fortieth year of his reign. 

God has not condemned medicine, whose author he is, “Honor the 
physician, he says, for the need thou hast of him: for the most High 
hath created him. For all healing is from God, and he shall receive 
gifts of the king. The skill of the physician shall lift up his head, and in 
the sight of great men he shall be praised. The most High hath 
created medicines out of the earth, and a wise man will not abhor 
them , , . God hath made them to be known: and the most High hath 
given knowledge to men, that he maybe honored in his wonders.If 
you find that knowledge advances slowly, and that not enough 
remedies to vanquish all ills are being invented, you must put that 
down to the inexhaustible source of inhrmiiy that is with us. The little 
that is discovered, however, must stimulate our industry. 

God wills, then, that men take advantage of medicine and the study 
of plants, which “shall allay their pains by sweet confections ,.. and of 
these works there shall be no end”^^ - through the new discoveries 
which experience brings us to make. 

What the Lord forbids is putting one’s confidence in them, and not 
in God, who alone blesses remedies, since he has made them and 
directs their use. “My son, in thy sickness, neglect not thyself, but 
pray to the Lord, and he shall heal thee. Turn away from sin (whose 
avenger thy illness is) , , , Make a fat offering, and then give place to 
the physician. For the Lord created him (and gives him to thee). Let 
him not depart from thee, for his works are necessary 

Guard well against viewing him with contempt, in the manner of 
those who - since it is God alone who holds life and health in his hand 
- disdain his work, “For there is a time when thou wilt need their 
help,”^^ and you will be astonished at the accomplishments of a bold 
and industrious hand. 


3 Par. 16:11-13. Eccliis. 33:1-6. 

IbLd., 7. Ibid., 9-12. Ibid., 13, 
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Article vi and Last 


The disadvantages and temptations which 
accompany royalty, and the remedies that one 

can bring to them 


I St Proposition 

The disadvantages of stwerei^ power are revealed 
together with the temptations mat go with great fortune 

There is no truth which the Holy Spirit so inculcated in the history of 
the people of God, than that of the temptations connected to pros¬ 
perity and to power. 

It is wntten of the holy King Josaphat “that his kingdom being 
established in Judah and his ^ory and his riches being at their peak, 
his heart took courage for the ways of the Lord, and he took away also 
the high places and the groves/*' where the people sacrificed - 
something that had been vainly attempted by the pious kings who had 
preceded him. 

There one sees the true feeling that power ought to inspire. But all 
kings do not resemble Josaphat. 

“The kingdom of Roboam, son of Solomon, being strengthened 
(by the return of several of the ten separated tribes and by other happy 
successes), he forsook the law of the Lord, and all Israel with 

Amasias, victorious over the Edomites, adored their gods;^ so much 
did great success, which augmented his power, corrupt his heart. 

Ozias, so great and so religious a king, “puffed up to his ruin (by his 
great success and his power) neglected his God, and had a mind to 
bum incense, threatening the priests’^ whose honor he was usurping. 

The holy King Ezechias could not resist the pleasure of spreading 
out his glory and riches before the ambassador of Babylon, with an 
ostentation that God condemned through these harsh words of 
Isaiah: "Behold the days shall come that all that is in thy house 

' * P*r. 17:5-6. 

^ z PzT. 15:14. 
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shall be carried into Babylon (to whom you have shown everything 
with so much complacency); nothing shall be left, saith the Lord.”^ 
Evetything went well for this prince, except for “the temptation which 
came on the occasion of this embassy: and God permitted it to reveal 
all the things that might be in his heart, and the pride which lay 
hidden there, 

This judgment makes us tremble. God ordains magnificence in 
courts, as w^e have already shown: God has a horror of ostentation and 
extravagance, without forgiving it in his servants. WTiat attention must 
a pious king not pay to this matter? ^Vliat deep reflection must not he 
entertain, concerning the perilous delicacy of the temptations of 
which we speak? 

St. Augustine based himself on these examples, when he said that 
there is no greater temptation, even for good kings, than that of 
power: Quanto altior, tan to periculosior? 

Saul was chosen by God to be king, who never thought of it; and we 
have seen elsewhere® that at the time they were choosing him he 
remained hidden in his house,^ And nonetheless he succumbed to the 
temptation of power - by disobeying the orders of God in sparing 
Amalec; by offering the sacrifice without waiting for Samuel, perhaps 
out of a jealous wish to reign as absolute master, to shake off an 
irksome yoke; and finally by persecuting to the extreme, in all the 
borders of the kingdom, Darid, the most faithful of his servants. 

What happened to David himself, and with what excess did he not 
succumb to the temptation of power? Still he did penance, and 
covered his ignominy with this good example. But God did not will 
that we should have any certain knowledge of a comparable conver¬ 
sion in Solomon his son, who was at first the wisest of kings, and later 
on (in his softness) the most corrupt and the most blind. The temp¬ 
tation of power plunged him into these weaknesses. He adored almost 
as gods the women who had depraved his heart; and the enormous 
expenditures which he had to make in contenting their ambition and 
in erecting so many temples to them, threw so good a king into the 

* A Kings 2o:if>-i7. 

* 2 Par. 32:31. 

^ St. Augustine, Enarrationrs in Fsaimn 117, q. 

® 1 Kings 10:2,3. 

’ Ibid., 2,3,q,21.23, 

I Kings 15:8,9,13,14; 13:8,9; iS; 19; 20, 
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oppressions which gave way, under his son, to the separation of haif 
the kingdom. 

Blinded by the temptation of power, Nabuchodonosor made him¬ 
self a god, and oBered only a fieiy furnace to those who rehjsed their 
adorations to his statue.^’ It was he who, seduced by his own great¬ 
ness, no longer adored any but himself. 

“Is not this the great Babylon which I have built by the strength of 
my power, and in the glory of my excellence?” Babylon, which saw 
the whole world under her power, said in the aberration of her pride: 
‘1 am, and there is none else besides me/* And again: “I am the 
queen, the eternal mistress of the universe! I shall not sit as a widow, 
and I shall not know barrenness.”'^ 

Another king said to himself, more through his feelings and 
through his works than through his words; “The river is mine, and I 
made myself ... 1 made this great river, which brings me so many 
riches.”*"* This is what proud kings say when, following the example 
of a Pharaoh of Egypt, they believe themselves the arbiter of their fate, 
and act as if they were independent of the orders of heaven, which 
they have forgotten. 

As Antioch us, dazzled by his power, which he believed to be limit¬ 
less, “opened his mouth against heaven; and attacking the most High 
by his blasphemies, he wanted to wipe out the holy and to extinguish 
the sacrifice.”'^ One sees him seeming, in his own time, to be a man 
“who believed that he could make the land navigable, and the sea 
passable on foot.”’* Thus his audacity undertook everything, and he 
wanted the world to know no law save his orders. He was, however, 
the slave of a woman, whom he called Antiochis (after his own name), 
and saw whole nations rebel against him because they were the prey 
of a shameless woman, to whom the king gave his provinces.’^ 

Herod, on an august throne and dressed in royal garments, let 
himself be flattered (while he was speaking) “by the acclamations of 
the people, who cried to him: It is the voice of a god, and not of a man. 
And forthwith an angel of the Lord struck him .,, and being eaten up 
by worms he gave up the ghost.”'^ As if God, whom he forgot, had 
wanted to say to him, as well as to this other king: “Wilt thou yet say: I 

Dan. 3:6. Ibid., 26'27. 

Isa. 47:7^, Ezek. 2^:3,g. 
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am a god, thou who art a man and not a god, in the hand of them that 
slay thee?"'"’ 

See the unhappy effects of the temptation of power: the forgetting 
of God, the blinding of the heart, the attachment to one's will - from 
which follow the refinements of pride and of jealousy, and an empire 
of pleasures that knows no bounds. 

So it was from the beginning. And as soon as there were absolute 
powers, men feared everything from their passions, “Abram said to 
Sarai his wife: I know thou art a beautiful woman. And that when the 
Egyptians shall see thee, they will say: She is his wife: and they will kill 
me, and keep thee. Say therefore that thou art my sister (as she was in 
a certain sense). Pharaoh was soon told of the beauty of Sarai: and 
they used Abram well for her sake. And they gave him docks and 
slaves in abundance: and his wife was taken into the house of 
Pharaoh.”^^ Just as much came to Abraham under another king, that 
is to say Abimelech, King of Gerara in Palestine.-* And one sees that, 
after the erection of absolute power, there was no further barrier 
against it - neither hospitality^ which was not deceptive nor any certain 
rampart against shamelessness, nor finally any security for human life. 

Let us grant, then, in good faith, that there is no temptation to 
equal that of power, nor anything so difficult as to refuse oneself 
something, when men accord you everything, and when they dream 
only of even exciting your desires. 


2nd Proposition 

What remedies one can bring to the disadvantages just 

mentioned 

There are those who, struck by these inconveniences, look for bar¬ 
riers to royal power. These they propose as something useful, not only 
to peoples, but even to kings (whose empire is more durable when it is 
limited). 

I need not enter here either into these conditions or into the 
different constitutions of empires and of monarchies. I’his would be 
to stray from my plan. I shall only observe here, firstly: that God, who 
knew these abuses of sovereign power, did not fail to establish it in the 
person of Saul, though he knew that he would abuse it as much as any 

28:y,23. Gen. 13:11^15. Gen. 20:11-12. 
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king. Secondly: that if the^ inconveniences should limit government 
to the point that some would want to imagine, one would have to take 
it away from the judges chosen every year by the people - since the 
story of Susannah alone would suffice to show the abuse they make of 
their authority. 

Without, then, tormenting onself vainly with looking in human life 
for helps which involve no inconveniences, and without examining 
those which men have invented in the setting up of different govern¬ 
ments, one must go strai|^t to the most general remedies, and to 
those which God himself has ordained to kings against the temptation 
of power — whose source is the following principle. 


3rd Proposition 

Every empire must be taken to be under another superior 
empire, which is the empire of God 

‘'Hear, therefore, ye kings, and understand your duty: learn, ye that 
are the judges of the earth. Give ear, you that rule the people, and that 
please yourselves in multitudes of nations: for power is given you by 
the Lord, and strength by the most High, who will examine your 
works, and search out your thoughts: because being ministers of his 
kingdom, you have not judged righdy, nor kept the law of justice, nor 
walked according to the will of God. Horribly and speedUy will he 
appear to you: for a most severe judgment shall be for them that bear 
rule. For to him that is little, mercy is granted: but the mighty shall be 
mightily tormented. For God will not except any man’s person, 
neither will he stand in awe of any man’s greatness: for he made the 
little and the great, and he hath equally care of all. But a greater 
punishment is ready for the more mighty,”^^ 

Neither reflection nor commentary is needed. Kings, as ministers 
of God, who administer his empire, are threatened with good reason 
for any personal unfaithfulness — wdth a more rigorous justice and 
with more exquisite torture. And he is truly asleep who docs not 
awaken at the sound of his thunder. 
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4th Proposition 

Princes should never lose sight of death, where one sees the 
imprint of the unavoidable empire of God 

“1 myself also am a mortal man, like all others (it is thus that eternal 
wisdom makes Solomon speak). 1 am of the race of him that was first 
made of the earth, and in the womb of my mother I was fashioned to 
be flesh (that is to say infirmity itself}- In the time of ten months 1 was 
compacted in blood, of the seed of men, and the pleasure of sleep 
concurring (my conception shows only weakness). And being bom I 
drew in the common air, and fell upon the earth, that is made alike, 
and the first voice which I uttered was crying, as all others do. 1 was 
nursed in swaddling clothes, and with great cares. For none of the 
kings had any other beginning of birth, For all men have one entrance 
into life, and the like going 

This is the law established by God for all mortals: he knows how to 
make all conditions equal thereby. Mortality, which makes itself felt at 
the beginning and at the end, throws together the prince and the 
subject; and the fragile distinction between them is too superficial and 
too fleeting to merit being counted. 


5th Proposition 

God ^ves examples on earth: he punishes through pity 

“The prophet Nathan said to David; Thou art the guilty man whose 
condemnation thou hast just pronounced (in the parable of the ewe- 
lamb). Thus saith the Lord the God of Israel: T anointed thee king 
over Israel, and I gave thee the house of your lord with all its goods.., 
Why therefore hast thou despised the word of the Lord, to do eril in 
my sight? thou hast killed Uriah the Hethite with the sword, and hast 
taken his wife to be thy wife, and hast slain him with the sword of the 
children of Ammon, Therefore the sword shall never depart from thy 
house, because thou hast despised me. Thus saith the Lord: Behold, I 
will raise up evil against thee out of thy own house, and 1 will take thy 
wives before thy eyes and give them to thy neighbors ()'Our own son), 
and he shall lie with thy wives in the sight of the sun. For thou didst it 
secredy; but I will do this thing in the sight of all Israel, and in the 
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sight of the sun^'* . . , And because thou hast given occasion to the 
enemies of the Lord to blaspheme, for this thing, the child that is 
born to thee (and is so dear to thee) shall surely die.’^^® 

Everything was fulfilled point by point, Absalom afflicted David 
with all the evils and all the affronts which the prophet had predicted, 
David, until then always triumphant and the joy of his people, was 
obliged to take flight on foot with his followers, before his rebel son: 
and pursued on his flight by hurling stones, he saw himself reduced to 
suffering the outrages of his enemies - and, what was still more 
deplorable, to needing the pity of his servants. The avenging sword 
still pursued him. Tossed from civil war to civil war, he could only 
reestablish himself by bloody victories, which cost him the blood he 
held most dear.^* 

There is the example that God made of a king after his own heart, 
whose glory he wanted to reestablish through penitence, 

6 th Proposition 

Examples of stria puniskments: Saul, the first example 

“Whom shall I bring up to thee among the dead?”, said the witch 
whom Saul consulted on the eve of a batde, “Bring me up Samuel, 
this prince answered. What hast thou seen? 1 saw gods (something 
august and divine) ascending out of the earth (and coming out of the 
hollow of a tomb),., What form is he of? An old man cometh up, and 
he is covered with a mantle, Saul understood that it was Samuel, and 
he bowed himself with his face to the ground, and adored,”^^ It may 
have been Samuel himself - God permitting it thus to confound Saul 
through his own desires - or only the image of him. “And Samuel 
said to Saul; Why hast thou disturbed my rest, that 1 should be 
brou^t up?,., Why asketh thou me, seeing the Lord has departed 
from thee, and has gone over to thy rival, for thy disobedience? . . , 
God will deliver Israel to the Philistines, Tomorrow thou and thy sons 
shall be with me (among the dead); and the Philistines will cut the 
anny of Israel to pieces,”^ 

At this short and terrible judgment, the heart of Saul was struck 
with terror,^^ ITie next day the Philistines made a horrible carnage of 
the whole army, as it had been said; Jonathan and the children of Saul 

Kings 12:7-12, “ibid., I i, 
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who fought his side perished there. This king, as unfortunate as he 
was impious, killed himself in despair, so as not to fall into the hands 
of his enemies, and thus passed from temporal to eternal death,^*^ 

ydi Proposition 

Second example: Belshazzar King of Babylon 

‘‘Belshazzar the king made a great feast. , . And being now drunk he 
commanded that they should bring the vessels of gold and silver 
which Nabuehodonosor his father had brought away out of the I’em- 
ple in Jerusalem (as if the wine would have been better and the 
profanation could have added a new' taste). And the king and his 
nobles and his wives and his concubines drank in them. They drank 
wine, and praised their gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, of iron 
and of wood, and of stone. In the same hour there appeared fingers 
(in the air), as it were of the hand of a man, WTiting over against the 
candlestick upon the surface of the wall of the banqueting hall. And 
the king beheld the joints of the hand that wrote; then was the king's 
countenance changed, and his thoughts troubled him: and the joints 
of his loins were loosed, and his knees struck one against the other. 
And the king cried out: the whole court was frightened; they called in 
the wise (as was the custom). 

But none of the wise men could read the writing. They brought in 
Daniel, as a man who understood the mind of the gods. And this 
faithful interpreter gave this answer: “King, the most High God 
raised up Nabuchodonosor, thy father: in his time he did all that he 
willed on earth. But when his heart was lifted up, and his spirit 
hardened into pride, he was struck down, and his glory was taken 
away. His reason was taken from him, and, deposed from his throne, 
he was ranged with the beasts, eating grass like an ox and wet with the 
dew of heaven: till he knew that the most High ruled in the kingdom 
of men, and that he will set over it whomever it shall please him. Thou 
also his son, O Belshazzar, hast not humbled thy heart, whereas thou 
knewest all these things; but thou hast profaned the sacred vessels of 
his Temple, and hast praised thy gods of wood and of metal. Where¬ 
fore he hath sent the part of the hand (that appeared in the air) which 
hath written this that is set down. And this is the writing that is 
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written; Mane'. God hath numbered thy kingdom, and hath finished it. 
Tkecel: thou art weighed in the balance, and art found wanting. Phares: 
thy kingdom is divided, and is given to the Medes and Persians. 

“The same night Belshazzar was slain, and Darius the Mede was 
placed on his throne 


8 th Proposition 

Third example: Antiochus (called the Illustriousjy King of 

Syria 

“Antiochus was going through the higher countries of greater Asia; 
and he heard of the riches of Elymias in Persia, and of its temple, 
where Alexander, son of Philip King of Macedon, that reigned first in 
Greece, had left the rich spoil of many vanquished kingdoms. And he 
approached the city, which he wanted to take by surprise; and beaten 
by his enemies, he took shameful flight.”^'* 

“Plunged into deep sadness, he learned at Ecbatana, one of the 
capitals of his kingdom, of the defeat of his generals (Nicanor and 
Lysias), whom he had left in Judaea to subjugate it. And swelling with 
anger he thought to revenge upon the Jews the injury done by them 
that had put him to flight, threatening to make Jerusalem (in his pride) 
a common burying-place of the Jews,”^^ 

While he was breathing out nothing but fire and blood against the 
Jews, pursued by divine vengeance, he hastened the course of his 
chariots, and in overturning received some rude blows. The news 
which reached him, blow by blow, of the ill-success of his plans in 
Judaea, frightened and troubled him. From the excess of melancholy 
into which he had been thrown by his mistaken hopes, he fell sick: his 
sadness renewed itself in a long languor, and he felt himself failing. In 
the midst of his threatening speeches, God struck him with a hidden 
wound which caused him intolerable torments. “And indeed very 
justly, seeing he had tormented the bowels of others , , . he that 
seemed to command even the waves of the sea, and believed himself 
above the stars, was carried in a litter, bearing witness to the manifest 
power of God in himself. So that worms swarmed out of the body of 
this man , . . The army could not suffer the smell, which became 
intolerable even to 

Ibid., 18-28. Ibid., 30-31. i JVUcc, 6:1-4. 
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“And he called for all his friends, and said to them; Sleep is gone 
from my eyes^ and I am fallen away, and my heart is cast down for 
anxiety , , , But now 1 remember the evils that I have done in 
Jerusalem, and the unjust pillage of so many riches, and so 1 have no 
rest. And behold I perish with great grief in a strange land.”^^ 

Thus he began to wate up, as from a deep sleep; and in the 
continual increase of his erils, came back to know'ledge of himself “It 
is just, be cried, to be subject to God, and that a mortal man should 
not equal himself to God. Then this wicked man prayed to the Lord, 
of whom he was not like to obtain mercy. He claimed to make 
Jerusalem free, which had been the object of his hate. He promised to 
make the Jews equal with the Athenians - whom he earlier wanted to 
make a prey to be devoured by the birds and wild beasts. He spoke 
only of the fine presents which he would give to the holy femple, and 
promised to become a Jew, and to go from cit^^ to city, and declare the 
power of God.”^^ But he did not receive the pit>^ which he wanted to 
buy (rather than bend), nor any fruit from a conversion which God 
(who reads hearts) knew to be deceitful and forced. 

“Thus the murderer and blasphemer, being grievously struck, as 
himself had treated others, died a miserable death in a strange 
country among the mountains. 

It is enough to have reported these sad examples: and we shall be 
silent about the infinite number of them that remains. 


Qth Proposition 

The prince must respect the human race, and revere the 

judgment of posterity 

While the prince sees himself as the greatest object on earth from the 
standpoint of the human race, he must revere its opinion, and see in 
each of the men who look at him an unavoidable witness of his actions 
and of his conduct. 

Above all he must respect the judgment of posterity, which renders 
the supreme accounting of the conduct of kings. The name of 
Jeroboam will walk eternally with this infamous notation: “Jeroboam 
who sinned, and made Israel sin.”'^ 

The praise of David will always bear this restriction: “Except for 

I Miicc, 6:10-13. 3 Macc. 9:11-17, 
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the matter of Uriah the Hethite*”"*’ For DaWd^ again^ his glory was 
restored through his remittance: but the penitence of Solomon not 
being known, he will remain {after so many praises given him by 
Ecclesiasticus) with this blemish adhering to his name: “O wise one, 
thou didst bow thyself to women *,, Thou hast stained thy glory, and 
defiled thy seed; and thy folly hath made thy kirtgdom to be 
divided,”"*^ Nothing wiped out this sin. 

And if one wants to take Ecclesiastes as a work expressing the 
penitence of Solomon, let us at least profit from thU admission: “1 
have surv'cyed all things ^^^th my mind, all the occupations of human 
life: to know the wickedness of the foot, and the error of the 
imprudent; and the fruit of my experiences is to have found a woman 
more bitter than death-”'*^ 


10th Proposition 

The prince mtist respect the future regrets of his conscience 

How many times, his heart pierced by compunction, did Darid not 
say to himself Uriah was known as one of the strong men of Israel 
and as one of the most faithful to his king; nonetheless I deprived him 
of his honor and his life: “O Lord, deliver me from his blood”"^ 
(which persecutes me)! The wound which I caused him to receive 
through the arrows of the Ammonites, while he was fighting in the 
front ranks in my service, is always open before my eyes: “and my sin 
is alway’s against What would he not have done to deliver 

himself from this bloody reproach? 

May the fear of a similar feeling stay bloody hands, and prevent the 
deep wound which is made in hearts by the victory' of base and 
shameful passions. 


nth Proposition 

A reflection which a pious prince should undertake^ 
following the examples which God makes of the greatest 

kings 

Who could tell me, if I were rebellious against the voice of God, that 
his justice would not place me among that number of unfortunates 

3 Kinps 15:5, « EceJus, 47.21-23. Eccles. 7!i6-27. 
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whom he uses as an example to others? Dties God fear my power? 
And what mortal is hidden from [divine justice]? 

But perhaps it is only against \illains that he will exerdse his 
vengeance? No: he blamed David for the numbering of the people^ by 
w'hich this prince seemed only to derive confidence in his forces: and 
without any other mercy than giving him the option of his torment, he 
ordered him to choose between famine, war, and the plague/^ We 
have just seen Ezechias spread out his riches before the Babylonians, 
which after all was only ostentation; and nonetheless the l..ord told 
him in punishment through the mouth of his prophet Isaiah: “All 
these riches of so many kings shall be carried into Babylon; and thy 
sons shall be eunuchs in the palace of its kings/’^^ 

It is of the most pious kings that God demands a more complete 
detachment from their greatness. It is on them that he most harshly 
avenges the confidence they place in their pow'er, and their attach¬ 
ment to their riches. What will he not do under the new alliance, 
following the example and the doctrine of the Son of Ciod descended 
from heaven, to destroy all human greatness? 


1 2 th Proposition 

Particular reflection on the state of Christianity 

Here one must remember die foundation of the whole of Christian 
doctrine, and the first beatitude that Jesus Christ offers to man, 
established through these words: “Blessed are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heavem”**^ I le expressly does not say: Blessed 
are the poor: as if, indeed, one cannot be saved if one has a great 
fortune, Bui be says: Blessed are the poor in spirit, that is to say, 
blessed are they who know how to detach themselves from dieir 
riches - to deposit themselves before God through a true humility. 
The kingdom of heaven is bought at this price: and without this 
despoiling within, the kings of the earth will have no part in the true 
kingdom, which without doubt is that of heaven. 

Nothing suited Jesus Christ so much as to begin, with this saying, 
the first sermon in which he wanted (so to speak) to offer the plan of 
his doctrine. Jesus Christ is an humiliated God, a king descended 
from his throne, who willed to be bom poor, of a poor mother, in 

^‘2 Kings 24:10-13. Kings 20:17-18. +®Man,s;3. 
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whom he inspired the love of poverty and low birth, as soon as he 
chose her as his mother, “God, she said, hath regarded the humility 
and the lowness of his handmaid.”"*’ It was not only the virtue of this 
admirable mother that God chose for his son, but also the lowness of 
her condition. That is why she adds soon after: “He hath scattered 
the proud in the conceit of their heart: he hath put down the mighty 
from their seat, and hath exalted the humble: he hath filled the 
hungry (those who are in need and poverty) with good things, and the 
rich he hath sent away empty. 

The divine mother explains in these few words the whole plan of 
the Savior. A king such as Jesus Christ, who willed to keep nothing 
of the external greatness of the many kings who were his ancestors, 
could propose nothing else in coming into this world than to pull 
down the powers before his eyes, and to raise up the humble to the 
highest places in his kingdom. 

13th Proposition 

One recounts the effort of a pious kin^ to suppress all the 
feelings that greatness inspires 

“Lord, said David, my heart is not exalted: nor are my eyes lofty. 
Neither have 1 walked in great matters, nor in wonderful things above 
me. (I have fought ambitious thoughts: and I have not let myself be 
possessed by the spirit of greatness and power.) If I was not humbly 
minded, but exalted my soul (Lord, look on me not). As a child that is 
weaned is towards his mother, so has my soul been cut off (from the 
sweetness of human glory, in order to be capable of more solid and 
substantial nourishment). Let Israel (the true Israel of God, that is to 
say the Christian) hope in the Lord, from henceforth now and for 
ever.”^^ Let there be no other feeling, neither in the past nor in the 
present. 

This is the life of every Christian, and of kings as well as the others: 
for they must, like the others, be truly poor in spirit and of heart; and, 
as St. Augustine said, “they must prefer to the kingdom in which they 
are alone, that in which they do not fear to have equals. 

David, filled with the spirit of the New Testament - under which 
he already Jived through his faith - collected all of these great senti* 

Luke 1:48. SJ-jj. 
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ments in one of the smallest of his Psalms; and he offers it to pious 
kings as sustenance and as discipline. 

14th Proposition 

Every day, from the morning, the king (under God) must 
make himself attentive to all his duties 

“Give ear, O Lord, to my words, understand my cry . Hearken to the 
voice of my prayer, O my King and my God. For to thee will I pray: O 
Lord, in the morning thou shalt hear my voice. In the morning I will 
stand before thee, and will see: because thou art not a God that wiliest 
iniquity. Neither shall the wicked dwell near thee: nor shall the unjust 
abide before thy eyes. Thou hatest all the workers of iniquity” thou 
wilt destroy all that speak a lie. The bloody and the deceitful man the 
Lord will abhor. But as for me in the multitude of thy mercy’, 1 will 
come into thy house; I ’will worship towards thy holy I'emple, in thy 
fear. Conduct me, O Lord, in thy justice: because of my enemies, 
direct my way in thy sight. For there is no truth in their mouth; their 
heart is vain. Their throat is an open sepulchre (engulf the innocent). 
They dealt deceitfully with their tongues (through flattering words). 
Judge them, O God: let them fall from their devices: according to the 
multitude of their 'wickednesses cast them out: for they have provoked 
thee, O Lord. But let all them be glad that hope in thee: they shall 
rejoice for ever, and thou shalt dwell in them. And all they that love 
thy name shaJI glory in thee: for thou wilt bless the just. G Lord, thou 
hast crowned us, as with a shield of thy good will.’^^^ 

One sees David, so great a king, beginning in the morning (and in 
the moment when the mind is the most clear and ore's thoughts are 
the most free and pure) to place himself in God’s presence, to enter 
into his temple, to make his adoration and his prayers while thinking 
of his dudes, on the basis of this immutable foundation - that God is a 
God who hates iniquity (which obliged this prince to suppress it in 
himself and in others). It is thus that one renews himself every day, 
and that one avoids forgetting God, which is the greatest of ail evils. 
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glory, but for the love of eternal blessedness; and if they do not fail to 
offer to their true God, as a sacrifice for their sins, the oblation of 
humility, compassion, and prayer. It is Christian emperors of this kind 
whom we call happy; happy in hope, during this present life, and to be 
happy in reality hereafter, when what we wait for will have come to 
pass.’*^^ 

Sr. Augujtini;, Df chHtaifD^i i, v, xjd^. TTie endre coiacJuficun was added n> Bossuet's MS 
by his nephew, the Abbe Bossuet, at the dme of pubUcatioti in 1709, For details see Lc 
D<fni(reiAnnefsdeBossua:yourmideL<dieu [secretary to Bbssuet], cd. C. Urbain and E. 
Levesque (Paris: Descl^e de Brouwer, 1928), Vol. i, appendix ii, Politique et la lettre 
a Innocent XI" (pp. 38off.y 
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PmtestaniSt xxxrii, xiiff., Iv; 
Conjerence M, Claude, 
xxxix; criticizes Hobbes’ social 
contract theory, IviifF.; criticizes 
Juris u*s theory of popular 
sovereignty, xl, Iviiiff.; criticizes 
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xxiff.; Defense de ia tradition ei 
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through Providence particulihe^ 
xxvff*, xxxvifr.^ Histoire 
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universeUe^ xvii-m, xxviii, 
xxsiv—XXXV, xlii, Ixvii; life of, 
xiii—xv; Oraison funebre dArme 
de xx, xsdx; Oraison 

funebre de Nicolas Cornet^ 130. 
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Tellier, liii-liv; Oraison Junebre 
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xxv-xxvi; Scripture as 
“perfect,” xviu; Traite du libre 
arbitre, xxxvi-xxxviii; treatment 
of divine-right monarchy, jdiff., 
57ff,, i6ofr,; see ^o Louis 
XIV; monarchy 

Buchanan, attacked by Bossuet as 
defender of regicide, bdii 

Calvin, Jean, criticized by 
Bossuet, xiv 

charily, Augustine’s theory of 
Christian charity versus Jewish 
law, xxxiii-xxxiv; Bossuet 
subordinates charity to 
monarchy and to patriotism, 
XXX, xxxii, xlvii; Leibniz on 
justice as “charity of the wise,” 
Ixvi-kvii; St, Paul on charity as 
first of Christian virtues, xxx 

Charlemagne, as respecter of 
Church’s rights, Iv, 209, 232- 
33 

Christ, as giver of “new law,” 
xxxii; as king, royally 
descended from David, xxxtvffi, 


xiv, 33; as supponer of passive 
obedience to established 
authority, 2, 3 iff.; “render to 
Caesar,” xiv, lii, 3a, ryb, 354; 
sacrificed by Pontius Pilate, 
91-92 

Ocero, De naiura deorum, ^93^' ^ 

civil society, defined by Bossuet, 
8ff 

Constantine, Emperor, liii 

Comet, Nicolas, mentor of 
Bossuet, xiii 

coronation-rites of kings of 
France (Ceremonial Jranfais)^ 
24 ofr. 

Cromwell, Oliver, viewed as 
advocate of regicide and 
popular sovereignty, bdii 

Daniel, sacrificed through 
weakness of Darius, 90^1, 
361-62 

Dante, De monarchia^ Iv-lvi 

David, King of Israel, as model 
of kingship, xlvii, Ivi, a, i63ff., 
349ff., 3S7flr., 389ff.; did not 
act against Saul despite 
.persecution, 59, 

172—73, i84ff.; did not pursue 
his rights violently, 304-307; 
good judge of men, 119-zi, 
*35^3^^; his goodness, yyffi; 
not permitted to build Temple 
because of “bloody hands,” Ivi, 
SO, 224, 320-21; on 
importance of David’s 
goodness to the poor, 67; 
punished for enumerating the 
Jews, Ixviii; repented of his 
crimes, loo-ioi, loyfF., 

25s. 395» 399-400, 403-406; 
treaty-violators harshly 
punished by him, 341 
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Descartes, Rene, Cartesian 
“method of doubt^’ decried by 
Bossuet^ xxvii 

Diocletian, 140 

Douay Bible, Ixsirv—boev 

ErSther, Queen, 94-95, 38ofr^ 

Eenelon, Francois de Salignac de 
la Mothe de, on quietism and 
disinterested love of God, xiv 

Fronde^ Bossuet’s fears about, sxix 

Gallicanism, Bossuet's defense of, 
Hv-lv 

Gerson, Chancellor, Dejuslitia, 

273 

Guyon, Jeanne Marie Bouvier de 
la Motte, Mme de, stviii 

Hegel, G.W.F., on “truth of 
monarchy,” xviii 

Herod, King, feared “kingship” 
of Christ, xlviii, 147, 230-21, 
230 

Hobbes^ Thomas, “covenant” in 
Bossuet and Hobbes, Ixiff.; 
defender of monarchy through 
will and consent, bdff.; 
Leviathan^ bdff.; Liberty, 
Neasiity and Chance^ Ixii 

Homer, viewed as monarchist in 
Iliad, xlviii, 46 

Innocent XI, Pope, Bossuet’s 
1679 letter to, xix 

Isaiah, on bloody conquerors, 
300-301 

Israel, Bossuet on Israel as “most 
just polity that ever was,” xix; 
as “throne of God,” 41 

Jansenism, xii-xiv 


Jeremiah, 89, 171, 197 
Jeroboam, 200-201, 244, 403 
Jerome, St., bexiv, 83-84 
Joab, 376ff. 

Job, as benevolent prince, 66-67, 

7 ^ 9 . 144-45 
John the Baptist, 175, 221 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel, bodv 
Josaphat, King of Israel, r 11, 
122-23, 130-31. 231^32, 199. 
316-17, 394 

Joshua, as “royal” successor to 
Moses, 18, 92-93, 315; 
defender of sanctity of oaths, 
242-43 
Jude, Sl, 202 

Judith, and Holofemes, 318-19, 

379 ^- 

Julian, “the Apostate,” passively 
obeyed by persecuted 
Christians, Iv, 180 
Jurieu, Pierre, as defender of 
popular sovereignty and social 
contract, xiv, hii; Babylonian 
Captivity, IviifF 
just war, motives of, 287fi’. 
justice, the true nature of a king, 
26rRl; must be resolute, 275 

Kant, Immanuel, on Cromwell, 
bdii 

Kelly, George Armstrong, his 
qualities, xi; as interpreter of 
Bossuet and Hobbes in Mortal 
Politia^ Ixi-ixii 

Lamartine, on Bossuet as obliging 
courtier, bv 

law, defined by Bossuet, 19^., 
268fF,; of divine origin, 22fL 
Leibniz, G. W,, as critic of 
BossuePs Scripturalism In Mars 
Christianissimus, Ixvi—bevii; on 
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justice as “charity of the wise,” 
3ccdii, iirri 

Locke, John, his contractarianism, 
bdii 

Louis IX, St., xxvi, 258 

Louis XfV, as greatest of aU 
kings, liii; as “most just of all 
kings,” i; as new Constantine^ 
Theodosius following 
revocation of Edict of Nantes, 
liHiv 

Luther, Martin, as bad 
interpreter of Scripture, xiv, 
TOOdx 

Maccabees, as great patriots, 29- 
30, 369^.; their rebellion 
divinely authorized but not a 
precedent for later revolutions, 
xxjcvii-xxxviii, 108-109, iSbff* 

Malebranche, Nicolas, argues 
that Scripture is “full of 
anthropologies,” xxiifL; rejects 
divine Providence particulihv in 
favor of “Cartesian” general 
laws, xxiff, bdv 

Milton, John, attacked by Bossuet 
as advocate of regicide, bdii 

monarchy, absolute but not 
arbitrary, Wi, 81 if.; divinely 
ordained beginning with 
Moses, xlvi, 1-2; hereditary 
form best, 49ff.; majesty and its 
adjuncts, i6off,; monarchy as 
defender of true religion, 
monarchy as naairal, 
46-47; monarchy as paternal, 
62 ff,; monarchy as "subjea to 
reason,” ro3ff. 

Montesquieu, Charles Secondat, 
Baron de, Considemtiom on the 
Greatness and Dedine of the 


Romans, ^ccviii; Lettres persanes, 

I 

Moses, as estabJisber of tribunals, 
272ff.; as first “king^’ of Israel, 
xliv, 278; as founder of perfect 
politics, 2, 315; as public 
person without personal 
satisfaction, 64, 69-70, 181 

Nabuchodonosor, 252, 294-95, 
396 

Nantes, Edict of, Bossuet justifies 
revocation of, liiMiv 

Nehemias, 13, 67*69- 93 ^ 4 . 
228-29, 3^8- 373ff' 

Oakeshott, Michael, on “will and 
artifice” in Hobbes, Ivii 

Pascal, Blaise, “God of Abraham, 
not of philosopbets,” xx 

Paul, Sl, Acts of the Apostles, 
192-94, 211-12; Bossuet views 
as advocate of passive 
obedience, xxxv, 58^59: i 
Corinthians, xxix—xxx; 

Hebrews, 239; Romans, 57-58, 

" 73 - 74 . 34 S; I and 2 
Timothy, xviii, 197, 235 

Pilate, Pontius, as feeble and 
unjust ruler, xlviiifF., 91-92, 99 

Plato, Crito viewed by Bossuet as 
defense of non-resistance, li- 
liii; Republic, xv—xvi 

republicanism, Bossuet's aversion 
to, xlii-xliii, xlrirndviii, 45-46 

Roboam, inflexibility led to 
division of Israel, xxxhr, 97-98, 
106-107, 312-14, 351-53, 
364ff. 

Roman republic, virtues of, 369- 
70 
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Rousseau, Jean-Jacqucs, La 
Nouvelte Ixviii 

Samson, 323-J4 
Samuel, faithful to Saul despite 
crimes, 177-78, 37iff*; loyal to 
Jews despite ingratitude, 37iff*; 
viewed by Bossuet as 
“sovereign judge,” xlii-xliv, 59, 

37iff 

Saul, King of Israel, good 
beginning ruined through 
jealousy of Da\id, 70-72, 

I49ff., 230, 333-35, 395; his 
dangerous superstition, 

^S^ 57 j 400-401 
Scripture, as “a perfect book,” 
xKsv; as source of political 
principles, 1-2 
Shklar, Judith, on Bossuet as 
“Judaizing Calvinist,” xi 
Simon, Richard, Bossuet 
criticizes his “Spinozist” 
reading of Scripture, xiv, xxxix- 
xl 

social contract, defended by 
Hobbes and Jurieu, Iviiff.; 
rejected by Bossuet, Iviiff. 


Socrates, as defender of passive 
obedience in CritOf ti-lii 
Solomon, King of Israel, as 
magnificent without 
ostentation, 166, 346IT.; as 
peaceable builder of Temple, 
223, 320-21, 346; as 
pre-figuration of Christ, Ivi; as 
theorist of “common law of 
monarchies,” xli; “wisest of all 
kings,” XX, 39off. 

Temillian, on Christian 

obedience to Roman power in 
Apologeticus, 

34-36, 60-61 
Themistocles, 12 
Titus, ruins the Jews, xxxi^'ff. 
Trent, Council of, 236 
Truehet, Jacques, on Bossuet’s 
privileging Old Testament over 
New, XXX—xxxi; on Bossuef’s 
Scriptural ism, xvi 

war, rules for conduct of, 287ff, 
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